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PREFACE. 

It is not without considerable hesitation that I have concluded to insert the 
words * Second Edition' in the title-page of this Grammar. It is in all essen- 
tial points a new and independent work, written with little reference to its pre- 
decessor, and retaining but few of its distinguishing features. The simple fact 
that it is a work on the same subject, and by the same author, is all that I can 
adduce to justify the appellation. «•* 

The reasons which have prompted so entire a re-modelling of the original 
work are of a multifarious character, some of which are more easily felt than 
described. A desire toi avail myself of the friendly hints of many eminent 
scholars and teachers of Hebrew led me, in the first instance, to endeavor, with- 
out making any material alteration in the plan, simply to correct what was er- 
roneous, to supply what was defective, and to elucidate what was obscure, in the . 
former edition. But it struck me, as I proceeded, that in the present state of 
Hebrew learning in our country, the attempt might be safely made to incorpo- 
rate in my work some of the results of the recent labors of German philologists 
in this department. As a marked advance has been made of late years in ex- 
plaining the reasons of many of the facts of the language, it seemed desirable 
to unite with the purposed simplicity of the former treatise, such a scientific 
view of the interior principles and structure of the Hebrew, as should satisfy 
the inquiries of the intelligent learner. But as this could not be done without 
losing sight, in great measure, of the previous work, I soon resolved upon re- 
writing the whole. 

In the execution of this plan I lay claim to no merit but that of having at- 
tempted to make a judicious use of the materials furnished by those who have 
gone before me in the same field. From these I have selected and arranged, 
with my best judgment, whatever seemed adapted to the design of a sound prac- 
tical system of Hebrew Grammar. Without an intentional adherence to any 
particular school, I must perhaps acknowledge myself most largely indebted to 
the labors of Ewald, of whose grammatical works a fuller account is given in 
the Introduction. To him I wish particularly to assign the credit of two among 
the most valuable and interesting features of my work : I allude to the doctrine 
of the Floating Sheva and the Fore-tone; which under his plastic band are made 
to solve very happily some of the leading problems of the punctuation. In ad- 
dition to Ewald, the Grammars of Gesenius, Jahn, Lee, Schrceder, Roorda, 
Hurwitz, and Stuart, have been constantly before me, as well as those of the 
older school of Buxtorf and Opitius, all which, by various suggestions, have 
contributed more or less to give form and character to my own. To Gesenius 
especially I am indebted for the illustration (p. 42) of the mutual vocal rela- 
tions of «, e, i, 0, u, by means of the triangular diagram. 
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VIM PREFACE. 

To the very valuable Grammar of my friend and official associate, Prof. 
Nordheimer, I have made occasional references, and they woald probably have 
been still more numerous but for the fact, that the body of my work was entirely 
written before I became aware of his Intention to publish. Had I known it at 
an earlier date I might have questioned the expediency of going on with my 
own undertaking. Perhaps it had been wiser to have waved it, as it was ; but 
one is slow to come to a decision that would require him to throw away the 
labor of many months; and as I perceived that our several plans were in many 
respects different, I determined on the whole to cast my bread also upon the 
waters. It is due, however, to Prof. N. to say, that with a singular freedom 
from ihe influences that oAen weigh with authors, he has evinced from the first 
a kindly interest in my enterprise, and proffered every assistance in his power 
in conducting the work through the press. For this generous service, and for 
the many valuable suggestions on the subject of Hebrew Grammar and Phi- 
lology in general, derived from my intercourse with him, I am happy in this 
opportunity of expressing my unfeigned thanks. 

Nor will gratitude for literary courtesies allow me to pass unnoticed the aid 
very kindly tendered in correcting the proof-sheets of the latter half of the vol- 
ume by Prof. J. Selxas, a well known teacher of Hebrew in the United States. 
My only regret is that circumstances did not permit him to afford to my pages 
from the outset the benefit of his accurate revisals. As it is, although the por- 
tion submitted to his practised eye is more especially free from errors of the 
press, yet I think I may assure the reader of the general typographical correct- 
ness of the whole work. Occasional inaccuracies in the vowel-pointing or 
letters may here and there be detected additional to those that appear in the 
table of Errata, but they are mostly of a very trifling nature, and me learner 
may go forward in the full confidence of not being misled in any important 
point, either through the lapse of type or pen. Extraordinary care particu- 
larly has been bestowed in this respect upon the Analysis of the First Chapter 
of Genesis at the close of the volume, which will be found of great service as 
a Praxis for the beginner, and the use of which will perhaps supply the best 
test of the adaptedness of the Grammar to its objects. This Analysis might 
have been considerably extended, but it is believed that afler the thorough in- 
itiation into the vowel structure of the language, he will have little difficulty 
in solving any apparent mysteries that may occur in his subsequent progress. 

With an earnest hope that the work may conduce somewhat to the further- 
ance of the interests of Hebrew literature— but another name for sacred phi- 
iology— the author commends it to the favor of the public. 

G. B. 

New York, July Ut, 1839. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 32, 7, read 5 for a, and 2 for 5. 

" 62, {b\ for " latter" read " former." 

" 73, § 20, for vt-or-hd-retz read ve-hd-d-retz, 

** 73, Analysis for j^i read j^^ ; and for n^b read ty'^tD- 

" 87, 8, after the word " Gutturals" add " and '^." 

»« 103, 2, for § 22. 4 read § 24. 4. 

" 104, 2, after " Guttural" add " or -)." 

** 103, 5, dele "almost:" 

" 155, § 53, 2, for § 25. 5 read § 25. 8. 

" 165, 4, for " with Inf." read " with Suff." 

" 170, 1, after " Gen. 2. 7." add 19. 

" 226, {b), after " n." put " or n..." 

" 243, bot. line, for § 26. 3 read § 26. 1, 2, 3. 

" 267, 2, for np, Hp;;^^ read n for ^ in both cases. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



OF THE SHEM^TIC LANGUAGES GENERALLY, 

1. Extent and Affinities. The Hebrew is but one branch 
of a widely extended family of languages anciently pervading 
Southwestern Asia, especially the countries of Palestine, Meso- 
potamia, Babylonia, Arabia, and also Ethiopia, A name uni- 
versally and by common consent applied to designate this group 
of languages is yet wanting. In the mean time, the title She^ 
mitic or Semitic is becoming very generally adopted, and has 
the advantage at least of being easily intelligible. It is founded 
on the fact, that the nations speaking these languages were, for 
the most part, descended from Shem. This circumstance gives 
the term a propriety sufficient perhaps to warrant its permanent 
retention. Certain it is, that the epithet Oriental, sometimes 
applied to them, is altogether too comprehensive. 

2. The several branches composing this original stock of 
tongues, all of which are closely related to each other, may be 
classed as follows : — 

I. The Aramaic ; spoken by the posterity of Aram, the fifth 
son of Shem, who occupied the countries bordering on the 
Euphrates and Tigris. This was again subdivided into twp 
dialects; (1) The Chaldaic, or Eastern Aramaic; (2) The 
Syriac, or Western 'Aramaic ; the former spoken in Mesopota- 
mia and about Babylon ; the latter in Syria, or the region 
southwest of the Euphrates. 

II. The Hebrew ; with which may be classed the remains of 
the Phoenician or Canaanitish, Of this latter the only fragment 
still preserved is the specimen of its Punic or Carthaginian 
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XIV INTRODUCTION. 

daughter, exhibited in the Poenulus, one of the plays of Plau- 
tus, and which is decidedly Shemitic in its character.* 

III. The Arabic, with the closely related Ethiopic. 

IV. The Samaritan ; properly perhaps a dialect of the Ara- 
maic, but with a mixture of Hebrew forms, and important from 
its containing a very ancient translation of the Pentateuch. 

The close agreement of these dialects will be at once obvious, 
from the subjoined specimen of the invocation and the two first pe- 
titions of the Lord's Prayer, as rendered into each. In this speci- 
men the reader will observe, that in the literal English translation 
prefixed, the words answering to the suffixes in the several originals 
are printed in Jtalics, and joined by hyphens to the words with 
which they are appropriately connected. 

I. — Father-oi^r t/;AicA-in-heaven. 

Heb. Ahinu shebishshamaim. 

Chal. AbuTia debishma, 

Syr. Abun debashmayo. 

Arab. Abana*-l ladhi ph-V s samanati. 

£thiop. Abuna zabasamayat. 

II. — Hallowed (be) name-</iy, come hingdom-thy. 

Heb. Yithqaddesh shemeka^ tabo Tnalkutheka. 
Chal. Rhqaddesh shemka, tita mcUkulheka, 
Syr. Nethqaddesh skemokf tile malkvihok, 
Arab. Leyata qaddasV *semukaf leyati rtuilkutuka. 
Elthiop. Yeteaqaddas samakaj temetza manegseteka, 

3. These languages are mostly of the class termed dead, or 
if living, which live only in inconsiderable districts. The Ara- 
bic, however, is an exception ; this being one of the most ex- 
tensively spoken of all living tongues, though not in its 
primitive purity. 

* Ten lines are given together with a Latin translation in the Poenulus ; 
but the first will afibrd sufficient proof of the Shemitic origin of the language. 
This has been satisfactorily arranged by Bochart, and according to the read- 
ing of Lambinus's edition, is * Ny th Alonim v Alonuth si corath ismacon sith,* 
which Plautus himself translates, ' Deos Deasque Veneror, qui banc urbem 
colunt.' Now this, if transferred to Hebrew and read with points, as in the 
Hezapla, will be 

That is, ' Na eth EUionim v'Elionuth sechorath ismecun zoth ;' of which the 
literal translation, is ' Rogo Deos Deasque, qui banc urbem sustinerit,' I be- 
seech the Gods and Godesses who sustain this city. 
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INKTODUCTIOlf. XV 

Bordering on the Shemitic on the East and the North is another 
still more extended stock of languages ranging from India to the 
western limits of Europe, and which, from embracing in its differ- 
ent ramijfications the Indian (Sanscrit), the old and new Persian, 
the Greek, the Latin, the Gothic, the German, and perhaps we may 
add the Slavic, may be denominated the Indo-Germanicy or Indo- 
European. The Chinese, Japanese, and Malayan, are of a funda- 
mentally different genius. 

4. Peculiarities. The grammatical structure of these lan- 
guages is distinguished by peculiar traits, of which the follow- 
ing are the most important : — 

(1.) They are all, with the single exception of the Ethiopic, 
written and read from the right hand to the left. 

(2.) The alphabets are composed almost exclusively of con- 
sonants, among which are several guttural letters that cannot 
well be represented in any other language, and some of which our 
organs are incapable of pronouncing after the age of maturity. 

(3.) In general the roots are triliteral, and of two syllables. 
By far the greater part of the roots are verbs. 

(4.) Pronouns, whether personal or adjective, are, in the 
oblique cases, appended to the verbs or nouns to which they 
belong as suffixes. 

(5.) The verbs have but two tenses, the past and future ; 
and in general there are no optative or subjunctive moods 
clearly marked. All verbals, moreover, are remarkable for the 
regular analogy which runs through their formation. 

(6.) The genders are only masculine and feminine; and 
these are extended to the verb as well as to the noun. 

(7.) For the most part, the cases are marked by preposi- 
tions. When two nouns come together, the latter of which is 
in the genitive, the iBrst in most cases suffers a change indica- 
ting this relation instead of the second. 

(8.) To mark the comparative and superlative degrees of 
adjectives no peculiar form exists. But from this observation 
the Arabic must be excepted, 

(9.) Scarcely any composite words exist in these languages, 
if we except the proper names. 
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XVI INTRODUCTION. 

(10.) Verbs are not only distinguished into active Bxid pas- 
sive by their forms ; but additional forms are made by the in- 
flections of the same verbs with small variations, to signify the 
cause of action, the frequency of it, or that it is reflexive, recip- 
rocal, intensive, &c. 

While the above characteristics in respect to grammatical struo- 
ture and genius, are common alike to all the Shemitid languages, 
the Hebrew, Chaldaic and Samaritan differ strikingly in outward 
form from the Syriac, Arabic and the more modern Persian, which uses 
the Arabic characters. In the three first the letters are not joined 
together, and consequently but one class of characters is necessary to 
represent them, whatever be their position in a word. In the latter, 
especially the Arabic, the case is different. Here, as the progress 
of printing, which might have remedied the defect in a great mea- 
sure, has scarcely yet made an impression upon ancient usages, the 
alphabets still exhibit their original current or manuscript character, 
and from the letters being varied in form according to their position 
in words as initial, medial, or final, the task of becoming suffi- 
ciently familiar with these languages to read them with ease, is 
much greater than that of mastering the Hebrew. So long as the 
present inveterate prejudices of the Orientals on this score remain, 
and books are multiplied among them chiefly by means of the pen, 
so long the junction of the letters, and consequently the use of the 
ancient character, will continue to prevail. But perhaps it is not 
a visionary hope, that, in regard to those modern languages especi- 
ally which employ the Arabic character, the triumphs of the press, 
following in the train of Christianity, may yet accomplish a revolu- 
tion in this respect, and by conforming those languages externally 
more to the European model, make the task of attainment compara- 
tively easy. It is well known that in the early periods of printing 
in Europe, when most of the works published were in Latin, the 
character so nearly resembled manuscript, and abounded so much 
in contractions and other devices of the pen, that, to the common 
reader, many of them are now scarcely legible. Yet we see to 
what a state of perfection the outward character in these languages 
has been brought. Why a similar change may not eventually take 
place in the East, and the present unwieldy character, like the old 
English black letter, be entirely superseded, it is not easy to see. 
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INTRODUCTION. XVU 



OF THE HEBREW. 



1. Antiquity. — Of the Shemitic family of languages above 
mentioned the Hebrew plainly bears marks of the most venera- 
ble antiquity ; for which reasoa some philologists have proposed 
to distinguish the whole stock to which it belongs by the term 
Hebraic, rather than Shemitic. The Hebrew, beyond question, 
has intrinsically the character of the most antique simplicity, 
and contains many original roots and primitive formations, 
which in the sister dialects have been either lost or altered. 
Whether the Hebrew, however, is to be considered, as the Jews 
and many Christian writers contend, as the primitive language of 
the human race, is a point on which it would perhaps be presump- 
tuous to pronounce in the present stage of those extended re- 
searches in comparative philology which have been recently 
prosecuted with so much zeal by European scholars. The 
objections formerly urged by Le Clerc and others against 
the claims of the Hebrew on this score, undoubtedly receive ad- 
ditional force with every step in the progress of the inquiry 
now making, and it seems not unlikely that the Shemitic and the 
Indo-European families may be eventually resolved back into 
a common origin. — For an able and interesting view of the 
present state of comparative philology, the reader is referred to 
* Wiseman's Lectures,' Lect. I. and H. 

2. Name. — Of the two names, viz. Israelites and Hebrews, 
applied in the Old Testament to the worshippei*s of Jehovah, 
the first is distinguished as the holy name of that people, and 
is closely connected with their religion, and the sacred traditions 
of their race. The latter is the usual name of their nation, and, 
as such, is much more ancient and universal than the former, 
Abraham himself being called a Hebrew, Gen. 14. 13. Accor- 
dingly while priests and prophets always address the people by 
the liame of Israelites, other nations always call them Hebrews^ 
and a Hebrew never calls himself an Israelite in speaking with 
foreigners, Jon. 1. 9 ; Gen. 40. 15. On other occasions too, and 
especially by earlier writers, the nation is called Hebrews, when 
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XVUl INTRODUCTION. 

not mentioned in reference to their religion, as Ex. 21. 2. Gen. 
43. 32. 1 Sam. 13. 3, 7. The name is supposed by the He- 
brews themselves to be derived from Eber, an ancestor of 
Abraham, but as nothing is said of him in the Scriptures ten- 
ding to give him notoriety as a historical personage, others have 
maintained that the epithet was applied to Abraham from his 
coming from beyond the Euphrates, "^.^y meaning over or be- 
yond; and 'I'^as Hebrew implying one that came from beyond 
the Euphrates, This appellation it is supposed originated 
with the ancient inhabitants of Canaan, into whose ter- 
ritory Abraham emigrated. For ourselves, we believe the 
evidence preponderates in favour of the former derivation, but 
the point is one of comparatively little moment, so far as it 
concerns the language, which can only be called Hebrew after 
the usual name of the nation. This name, as a name of the 
language, occurs not in the O. T., because in general there is 
little mention of language in it. In Is. 19. 18, it is called the 
' language of Canaan,' where Canaan, as a land, is opposed to 
Egypt. Again, in Is. 36. 11, 13, we find it alluded to under the 
denomination of the * Jews' language' which, however, properly 
means only the dialect of the Hebrew spoken in the kingdom of 
Judah, though that dialect, after the conquest of Samaria, gained 
the entire ascendancy. The title holy tongue ('Qj^pn ITOb) ^^ 
first applied to the old Hebrew in the Chaldee versions, as being 
the language of the holy books in contradistinction to the lingua 
profana, i. e. the vernacular Chaldaic. In like manner in In- 
dia the Sanscrit is called the holy tongue, from the sacred books 
being written ui it, in opposition to the common spoken lan- 
guage of the country. 

In the time of the New Testament, under the appellation 
Hebrew (Gr. h^poucfTi^ kISpaig SiciKsxtos) is to be understood the pre- 
vailing Syriac or Syro-Chaldaic dialect then spoken in Pales- 
tine in contradistinction from the Greek, although Josephus, by 
yXwo'tfa Twv l/3paiwv, uniformly alludes to the old Hebrew. 

3. Historical Sketch. It is not a little remarkable, that at 
the time when the Pentateuch was written, the Hebrew had 
reached nearly, if not quite, its highest point of structure and 
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developement. The natural inference from this fact would be, 
that it must have been spoken and cultivated a long time pre- 
vious to that period. But as all historical documents fail us 
relative to its earlier stages, nothing positive can be affirmed 
on this head. From the era of Moses, however, to the Baby- 
lonish captivity, which has been termed its golden age, it is cer- 
tain that it underwent few changes. During this period the 
Hebrews experienced few of those influences which materially 
affect a language. They advanced but slightly towards a more re- 
fined civilization ; were never long subject to foreign powers ; 
and had but little intercourse of any kind with people speaking 
different tongues from their own. Their language advanced 
little, therefore, in developement, and suffered little from cor- 
ruption. There are, however, in the Pentateuch, some import- 
ant characteristics which afterwards disappear, and many of 
these have become less perceptible by us, in consequence of the 
more modern punctuation having treated all words according 
to one standard, and that the standard of the language at a 
late period. 

4. What is termed the golden age of the Hebrew, includes 
the largest half of the Old Testament books, viz. the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings ; of the poetical. Job, the 
Psalms, the Proverbs, and the older prophets in the following 
order — Jonali, Amos, Joel, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, Nahum, 
Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Obadiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel. The two 
last, with several of the Psalms, and perhaps some paits of Isa- 
iah, are of a period bordering upon the next or siher age, 

5. This second, or siher age, of the Hebrew language and 
literature, extending from the return from the captivity to the 
time of the Maccabees, or about 160 years, is distinguished 
especially by a nearer approximation to the cognate East Ara- 
maic, or Chaldee dialect, with which, from its affinity with their 
own tongue, the Jews in Babylon became easily familiar. 
This dialect they in fact brought with them on their return, and 
being generally adopted as the vernacular of the nation, it con- 
tinued to exercise a growing influence upon the old Hebrew, 
^ill at length, about the time of Christy it had superseded it alto- 
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gether. The Old Te^araent writings, which belong to this 
second period, and in which a Chaldaic tincture is more or less 
apparent, are the books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther ; 
the prophetical books of Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Daniel ; 
and, according to some of the German critics, the poetical one* 
of Ecclesiastes, Solomon's Song, and some of the later Psalms ; 
all which they affirm, contain numerous instances of pure Ara- 
meeisms. 

These Aramaic or Chaldaic peculiarities display themselves 
either in toords, forms, or significations. Of the former, we find 
*)^J instead of the ancient n? timej Jsig for nj^b to take, C)iD for f jp an 
end, tsSttI for ^blp to rule. In forms, the scriptio plena mode of 
writing the vowels i and •! (§6. 4.) is very cDmmon, as T^'i'1 (else- 
where Ti'H) David, TDTip for taip, ni") for d'n ; the interchanging of 
final n,. and »^ ; the very frequent use of substantives ending in \\, 
\, tiri, dec. In signyieation, we have ^!q^ to say, used in the sense of 
command, hr^ to answer, applied to commencing an address, and 
to'^TDlip holy ones, employed as a term for angels. 

6. Throughout its diflTerent periods, the Hebrew exhibits a 
twofold diction, viz. the prosaic and the poetic. The character 
of the Hebrew prose is simplicity and artlessness, with vivid 
descriptive power, occasionally rising, where the subject is in- 
spiring, to the purest sublime. . The poetic diction is of a very 
peculiar character. Its essence consists in luxuriant copious- 
ness, inexhaustible variety, and a vast flexibility, as it possesses 
a much greater abundance of words and formations than prose, 
of which many are entirely peculiar to itself. This opulence of 
poetic diction, is derived partly from, its zealously retaining 
what died out of the language of daily life, and partly from its re- 
cruiting itself from time to time, from the rich and manifold 
popular dialects, by the adoption of new matter and forms. 

The following may be cited as specimens of the poetic peculiar- 
ities of the Hebrew. In the choice of words, we note the use of 
Bi3» man, instead of Dn» ; nS» toay = '!|"Pi ; nrifc^ to come = sia ; n^p a 
word = ^?'l. To the poetical meanings of words belongs the use of 
certain epithets for substantives, as ^'^SiH the mighty^ i. e. God ; 
applied also to a htdlock ; na^b the white, i. e. the moon, H'l^^n'] the 
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beloved, i. e. one's own life. In the department of formations^ we 
find the plural forms of prepositions, as '^i?=b? ; '^i«=i» ; *^55;=nj ; 
paragogic letters, »%, \, % frequently added to nouns ; the suf- 
fixes i?3^, i>a5, i>a*], instead of ft, fi^, DPib, tol^^. ; and the plural ending 
V. for D^i. In the Syntax there is to be observed the rarer use of 
the article, of the relative, of the accusative, and of the apocopated 
future. 

7. Grammatical cultivation. — -Not long after the Hebrew had 
ceased to be a spoken language, and the collection of the sa- 
cred books was completed, these writings began to be the sub- 
ject of critical and explanatory labours, and also to be transla^* 
ted into the languages of the surrounding nations. Of the 
translations, the first was that undertaken at Alexandria under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, usually termed the Septuagint, or the 
Greek Version of the Seventy, of which it will be unnecessary 
here to give a particular accounts At a somewhat later period 
appeared in Palestine and Babylon the Chaldee Translations or 
paraphrases, commonly denominated Targvms (p5p^:i*]pi interpret 
tations), respecting which the reader may find in various Bibli* 
cal treatises the most ample information. As to their explana-^ 
<f 0715, if such they may be called, they are made up chiefly of 
alleged traditions, and have respect exclusively to the civil and 
ritual law, and to doctrine, possessing as little claim to a truly 
scientific character, as the remarks upon the readings, which 
constitute another department of their so-called critical labours. 
Both are contained in the Talmud, of which the first part (the 
Mishnd) was composed in the third century, and the second 
(the Gemara) in the sixth, and both are written in a mixed dia- 
lect made up of Hebrew and Chaldee. 

To the period intervening between the completion of the 
Talmud and the first strictly grammatical treatises, is probably 
to be referred the vocalization of the hitherto unpointed text, as 
well as the collection of critical remarks called the Masora^ 
from which the text in its present state is distinguished by the 
epithet Masoretic. For a fiiUer account of the Masora, see 
Appendix. 

The example of the Arabians prompted the earliest eflbrt^ 
3 
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at grammatical institution among the Jews. The first rude 
essays of Saadias have been long since lost, but manuscript trea- 
tises written in Arabic by R. Juda Chiug and R. Jona hen 
Gannach, still exist, a judicious use of which has given to U. 
David Kimchi in great measure his reputation as a first rate 
grammarian. From these early writers originated many of the 
devices and technicalities which have come down to us, and 
still hold their place in Hebrew grammar ; as, for example, the 
naming of the conjugations and the irregular verbs after the 
paradigm ^yg, and the use of memorial words, such as Begad" 
kephath, Ehevi, Hemanteev^ &c. In general, however, no en- 
larged or philosophical views of the internal structure and genius 
of the Hebrew are to be found in the works of Rabbinical writers. 
It may suffice, therefore, simply to give the names and eras of 
the most distinguished of the Jewish grammarians. 

R. Saadias Gaon, or Saadias the Excellent, President of 
the Academy at Sora near Babylon (died A. D. 942), wrote a 
work entitled Book of the Holy Tongue. Of this nothing is 
known except from the quotations of the later Rabbins. 

R. JuDAH Chiug, called the head or chief of Grammarians, 
was a physician at Fez in Morocco, and lived about A. D. 1040. 
He, as well as Saadias, wrote in Arabic, and his work, which 
has never been printed, treats principally of the niceties of the 
language, especially as connected with the quiescent letters in 
the irregular verbs. 

R. Jonah ben Gannach, a physician of Cordova (lived about 
A. D. 1120), wrote the first complete Hebrew Grammar under 
the title of the Book of Splendour. A copy of this work (in 
Arabic) exists in a scarcely legible MS. at Oxford, divided 
into three parts, of which the last has been translated into He- 
brew. He is also author of a work supplementary to that of 
R. Chiug on the irregular verbs. 

R. Aben Ezra of Toledo (died A. D. 1174), the most pro- 
found, acute, and liberal minded of the Rabbis, wrote ft work 
entitled The Book of Balances of the Holy Tongue^ translated 
by Heidenheim, 1808, and another entitled The Book of Ele- 
gancy. He is distinguished for an independent vein of think- 
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ing and an almost utter disregard of the Cabalistic subtleties of 
the Masorites. 

R. David Kimchi of Narbonne (flourished A. D. 1190 — 
1200). His grammar forms the first part of the work entitled 
byDl2 Perfection, which embraces also liis well known Hebrew 
Lexicon. This has been often republished. There were three 
learned Rabbis of the name of Kimchi — Joseph, David, and 
Moses ; the first the father of the other two. David was the 
most distinguished of the three, and has been most followed of 
all the Jewish Grammarians by Christian writers in the same 
department. 

Elias Levita (a German, taught at Padua, Rome, and 
Venice, died 1549), was the first who maintained the modern 
origin of the vowel-points, for which he was assailed as a here- 
tic with the most virulent abuse. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that he merely maintained, that by means of these external 
signs the school of Masorites at Tiberias expressed the vowel 
sounds and accei^ts, which, according to his opinion, were well 
known to the Jewish nation by correct oral tradition, during 
the centuries that preceded- Father Simon says of Levita 
that he is the least superstitious of all the Rabbis, and desei^ves 
the most to be read. He wrote several grammatical treatises, 
besides observations on the works of Moses and David Kimchi, 
some of which have been translated by Munster. 

8. In passing from the principal Jewish to the earliest Chris- 
tian writers on Hebrew grammar, the names of Reuchlin, Mun- 
ster, and Buxtorf, who flourished between A. D. 1522 and 1629, 
will undoubtedly take precedence of all others. The gram- 
matical treatises, indeed, of Pagninus, Biblianderj Osiander 
Wasmuth^ Capellus, Danz, Opitius, and others, ought not to be 
overlooked; but it was not till about the middle of the 17th 
century that the subject of Hebrew Grammar began to as- 
sume that truly scientific character which it bears at the pres- 
ent day. This was owing in great measure to the labours of 
such men as Ed. Pococke, Lud. de Dieu, Jo. H. Hottinger, and 
more especially of Alb. Schultens, in creating and fostering a 
taste for the study of the cognate languages, particularly the 
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Arabic, in England, Germany, and Holland, which has tended 
greatly to a more intimate knowledge of the internal genius of 
the Hebrew. 

It is only, however, within the last fifty years, perhaps we 
may say within the last twenty, that we are to date the com- 
mencement of the most auspicious period of this branch of phi- 
lological learning. It is within that period that we find the 
commencement of that philosophical method, which by treating 
language as an end^ as well as a means, has referred its founda- 
tion to the structure of the mind and the laws of thought, and 
by tracing the aflBlnities which exist between the different 
families of languages, has rendered it one of the most stri- 
king commentaries on the history of the human race. From 
this enlargement of view, in respect to language in general, 
Hebrew grammar has received the form and consistency of a 
truly philosophical science. It is now no longer enough for a 
grammar to contain a mere collection of the phenomena of the 
language, as to its forms and syntax. It must show how the 
forms have arrived at their present state ; it must disclose, as 
far as practicable, the influence which the spoken has exercised 
upon the structure of the written language ; it must endeavour 
to ascertain how far the sense is modified by the form of a 
word ; and, finally, how entirely the syntactical peculiarities 
are to be resolved into the native processes of thought of those 
by whom it was spoken. The honor of having given the first 
impulse to this higher grade of grammatical investigation, in 
respect to the Hebrew, is undoubtedly due to Geseivius of 
IJalle, He was the first who endeavoured to bring Hebrew 
philology into harmony with the improvements of his time. 
His Lehrgebaude (1817) was the largest Hebrew grammar 
which had appeared before that time. Its distinguishing merits 
were the diligence with which he had collected, and the clear- 
ness with which he had represented, the opinions of former 
grammars. It was an embodiment of all the valuable features 
of all preceding treatises on the same subject, and together 
with this it exhibited some of the most striking points of aflSinity 
between the Hebrew and the cognate Sheraitic dialects. Of 
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this grammar he has published an Abridgement, which has 
passed through eleven editions, and also a Chrestomathy 
adapted to it, which has reached the fifth edition. His Lexi- 
cographal labors consist of five editions of a German Hebrew 
Lexicon, one of the same in Latin, and a large ' Thesaurus 
Linguae Hebraicse,' in 4to. which is not yet completed. It is 
perhaps doing no more than justice to this distinguished philol- 
ogist to say, that he has contributed more than any man living 
to the dissemination of Hebrew learning. 

But the gigantic strides made within the- last ten years in 
the general principles of philosophical grammar, particularly in 
Germany, left all the preceding v^orks, even that of Gesenius 
himself, short of satisfying the claims of the new era of linguistic 
research. Philology had laid aside its swaddling clothes and 
began to philosophize on the facts which it had heretofore been 
content to take upon trust. The elements of a further devel- 
opement of Hebrew Grammar were already ripening in silence, 
when EwALD of Gottingen appeared as a new candidate for 
the honour of advancing still farther than any of his predeces- 
sors the interests of, this department of philology. His * Criti- 
cal Grammar of the Hebrew Language' (written in his 23d 
year) was published in 1827, and was at once acknowledged to 
constitute a new era in the history of Hebrew Grammar. This 
was followed in 1828 by an abridgement of the former, and 
this again in 1835 by an entirely new and still larger work, 
entitled * A Grammar of the Hebrew Language of the Old Tes- 
tament,' of which an English translation printed at Gottingen„ 
has recently been published in London, containing several im- 
portant additions by the author himself, not to be found in the 
German original. 

The grand feature of Ewald's grammatical labours is the 
ability displayed in tracing the existing phenomena of the lan- 
guage to their appropriate causes, particularly as they depend 
upon the doctrine of sounds. In tracing the intimate relations 
between the principles of organic utterance and the forms of 
words, he has given a masterly specimen of profound research 
and acute discrimination. Instead of vievring the language as a 
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mass of inanimate details of arbitrary signs addressed to the eye, 
he has, by a power peculiar to himself, breathed into its dead 
forms the breath of life, and presented the whole almost as a 
new creation before us. His conception of the spirit of the liv- 
ing spoken language, and of the degree to which this has mod- 
ified its written forms, is so vivid as almost to amount to a con 
sciousness. How well his work is entitled to be considered as 
original in this respect may be judged of from his own declara- 
tion : — " In order to obtain a vivid apprehension and represen- 
tation of the language in its true forms, I have always investi- 
gated it by means of itself, without knowing the opinions of 
former Grammarians or assuming their correctness, and there- 
fore it was necessarily indifferent to me, as to the results of my 
investigations,.whether any fact had been observed before or 
not ; I sought nothing old or new.' Again, in speaking of the 
present advanced stage of the science of Hebrew Grammar, he 
remarks ; — *' I myself may only have the merit of giving the 
first impulse to improvement, if even that may be called a 
merit, since the idea of improvement in this science is less owing 
to me than to the claims of our time^ and this idea has perhaps 
only been awakened somewhat sooner and more vividly in me." , 
Notwithstanding, however, the indisputable superiority of 
Ewald as a philosophical grammarian, his work is ill-adapted 
to elementary instruction, and can only be duly appreciated by 
those who are already masters of the language. This will be at 
once inferred from the fact, that he occupies fifty pages in stating 
the doctrine of the sounds, and the principles of the vowel changes^ 
before he gives the alphabet of the language ; and yet it is un- 
doubtedly true, that the more his system is studied^ the better 
satisfied does the reader become with this arrangement. But 
it is evident that such a method is entirely unsuited to the wants 
of a beginner, and can never be practically followed, at least in 
this country, in the attainment of Hebrew. The work of Ewald 
however constitutes a new era in the grammatical history of the 
language ; and no treatise in this department can satisfy the de- 
mands of the age, which disregards the grand principles of 
sounds and forms which he has established. 
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9. The following may be given as a list of the most import- 
ant works on Hebrew Grammar by Christian authors. 

Jo. Reuchlini Phorcencis ad Dionysium fratrem suum 
germanum de rudimentis Hebr.y Lib^ IIL 1506, Fol. (Contain- 
ing grammar and lexicon.) 

Seb. Munster (of Heidelburgh), Opus Ghrammaticum con- 
summatum. Basil, 1546. 4to. 

Sal. Glass (of Jena ^ and Gotha) Philologia Sacra, Lips. 
1623, 4to. Ed. Dathe, 1776, 2 vols. 8vo. 

LuD. Cappelli Arcanum punctuationis revelatum. Lugd. 
Bat. 1624. 4to. Capellus contended with Elias Levita for the 
modern origin of the vowel points, and doubted in some cases 
of their correctness. Many of his followers rejected them alto- 
gether. 

Jo. BuxTORFi Thesaurus Grammaticus Lingu<p Sanctcs 
HebrcBCB. Basil, 1651. 

J. A. Danz Liter ator EbrcBo-Chaldeus. 1696, 8vo. 

LuD. DE DiEU (of Leyden) Grammalica Linguarum Orien- 
talium Hebr, Chald. et Syrorum inter se coUatarum. Lugd. Bat. 
1628. 4to. 

J. H. HoTTiNGER Gramm. Quatuor Linguarum, Hebr. 
Chald, Syr, Arab, harmonica, Siguri, 1649. 4to. 

Alb. Schultens Institutt, ad Fundamenta Ling, Hebr, 
Lugd. Bat. 1737. 4to. 

N. W. ScHROEi)ER (of Groningen) Institvit, ad Fundamenta 
Ling. Hebr. Groning. 1766. 8vo. 

Samuel Lee Lectures on Heb, Grammar, Lond. 1827. 8vo. 
Sec. Ed. 1832. 

Moses Stuart (Prof. Sac. Lit. Andover Theol. Sem.) A 
Grammar of the Hebrew Language, Andov. 1821. 8vo. Sec. 
Ed. 1824. Third Ed. 1829. Fourth Ed. 1831. Fifth Ed. 1835. 
Sixth Ed. 1837. 

Isaac Nordheimer (Doct. Philosoph. Univ. Munich. Prof. 
Arab. Syr. and other Orient. Lang. N. Y. City University). 
A Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Language, 2 vols. 8vo. 
New Haven, 1838. 
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PART I. 

CHAP. I. 

Lettess, Sounds, and Signs. 

§ 1. the alphabet. 

1. Preliminary Remarks, — The letters of the Hebrew alphabet are all origi- 
nally and essentially consonants ; but as a consonant cannot, strictly speaking, 
be sounded by itself, these letters, as they appear in the alphabet, are not so prop- 
erly the representatives of sounds, as of the position of the organs in the ineffec- 
tual attempt to utter sounds. This may perhaps be maintained to be theoretically 
the case in regard to the consonants of the English and other European langua- 
ges ; but practically it is not so. In Einglish, for example, the letter b, is the sign 
of a complex sound, involving that of a vowel, and as it stands in the alphabet 
equivalent to be'. The letter therefore requires no other denomination than it- 
self to designate It. The Heb. ^ 6, on the other hand, indicates no vowel sound 
whatever, but simply the position and action of the organs of speech in the 
abortive attempt to enounce without the aid of a vowel — an aid which the act/iubl 
utterance indispensably requires. It is perhaps for this, among other reasons, 
that the letters of the Shemitic alphabets instead of being named, like the Euro- 
pean, from their sounds, are distinguished by certain technical appellations, 
as Aleph, Beth, Gimel, &c., of which see § 2. 4, although Gesenius, Ewald, and 
others, recognise in these names the evidence of an ancient picture-character, 
in which certain objects were employed as hieroglyphics, the initial sound of 
whose name corresponded with the sound of the several letters; as the figure 
of a lionj for instance, to express the sound L. Of this nature were the well- 
known symbolical characters of the Egyptians, and such is, partially at least, 
that of the Chinese alphabet at the present day. As to the Shemitic letters, 
this idea is certainly favored by the names applied to them ; Aleph signifying 
an oXf and Beth a house ^ and the characters being such as may easily have 
originated in the one case from a rough sketch of an ox's head, and in the 
other from that of a house. 

2. Some learned men among the moderns have indeed maintained that an 
alphabet of consonants is impossible, and that j^, i, m, were anciently only 
vowels. But this opinion 4s refuted by the fact, that these letters are always 
treated as consonants in the triliteral roots^ and consequently admit the most 
heterogeneous vowels, as tjqh, hoi'^j ^i'^'H* -A-t the same time it may readily be 
conceded, that g^, \ "i, have originally a weaker consonant sound than the 
rest and one so nearly approximating to that of the vowels, a^ «, t, that they 
might be not inaptly employed as the ordinary representatives of those sounds. 
It seems to have been in reference to such a use, that these letters were termed 
by the older grammarians matres Uctionis^ i. e. parents or guides of reading, 
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an appellation of great antiquity, and evidently implying that in their opinion 
they answered, from a very early period, some special purpose over and above 
that of their natural function as consonants. Yet it is plain that there never 
was a period in the history of the language when these three letters fulfilled 
the office «f all the vowel sounds ; for there are great numbers of words com- 
posed solely of the firmest consonants, in which neither of the malres lectionis 
appear, as ^y^Jj 'im* 1:)S;2, &c., yet who can suppose for a moment that these 
words were ever enunciated without the aid of a vowel sound? The expedient, 
therefore, whatever it may have been, for indicating the general system of 
vowel-sounds appears to have been as ancient as the use of these letters fbr 
that purpose, so that we see no sufficient reason for giving them, in contradis- 
tinction to the other consonants, the title of vowels. 

3. As to the origin of the present Hebrew character, great diffisrence of 
opinion has long existed among the learned. The tradition of a fundamental 
?Llteration in the forms of the letters has been preserved in the Talmud and 
the fathers, which must, at any rate, have rested on some historical grounds. 
According to this tradition the present character, which is found with trifling 
variations in all MSS. of the Old Testament, and was even in the time of Je. 
rome the same as we now have it, was brought by Ezra from Assyria, at 
the return from the captivity, and hence is called the Assyrian cfiaracler 
n'^^^^'ffiifc^ 5fi3 ; the earlier ancient Hebrew character, on the other hand, being 
called i'^^^ ari3 ^A« Hebrew character. The entire accuracy of this tradition 
however, is doubted, especially the fact of Ezra's having introduced the alter- 
ation in question, for the Samaritan Pentateuch, which was brought into 
Samaria from Jerusalem about the end of the fifth century before Christ, and 
the new coins of the Asmoneans struck a century or two after the last men- 
tioned date, afibrd sufficient evidence, that the ancient character was still in 
use as late as the last century before Christ. But the later Jews, as is well 
known, attribute to Ezra every thing which they can refer to no other source. 
In the present instance, if the tradition above alluded to be divested of its apoc, 
ryphal features, the following connected view may perhaps be gathered from 
it : — The Shemitic character, from the time we have any certain knowledge of 
it, was divided into two veiy diffisrent branches. The wesUrn branch which 
has become especially celebrated in the Phcenician character, was also the 
character of the Hebrews until the last century before Christ, was retained by 
the Phoenicians still later, and by the Samaritans even to the present time. Its 
alphabetical characters are antique, but stifl' and heavy, angular and uneven, 
without proportion or beauty. The eastern branch, on the other hand, pre- 
vailing in Babylonia and the other countries bordering on the Euphrates and 
Tigris, became by frequent use much rounder, more regular, more ductile and 
beautiful, and was even at «ti early period gradually modified into more of a 
current character. These distinguishing advantages gave it a decided ascend- 
ancy; in the course of time it extended overall Syria and Arabia, and the 
Jews, after the Babylonian exile, were the less able to resist its influence, inas- 
much as the north-eastern or Aramaic language and literature were continu- 
ally making deeper and deeper inroads upon them. This powerful influence 

4 
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80 § 1. THE ALPHABET. 

perhaps m the last century before or the first after Christ musi have abolished, 
or at any rate essentially and radically modified, the ancient character ; and 
not long after, by reason of the increasing superstitious reverence of the Jews 
for the letter of the sacred text, the existing character became in effect consecrated 
and immutable, and thus has been preserved in all the copies withoiut essential 
alteration through the lapse of intervening centuries to the present time. 

4. The established character thus constituted and fixed, has preserved a 
beautiful regularity, combined with an antique simplicity, in the form of its 
letters, which in contradistinction to other alphabetical characters, have given 
it the name of the 53^)3 ^riS ^^^ square character. All the letters with the ex- 
ception of three J, p, % are about of uniform height and size, and have either 
a broad stroke above, as ;:, ^, B, 'i, n> rjj fl. 1i or firm points of support below, 
^s M, 5, 2, f,. In some few cases, as 3, 5, 2, it would seem that the descending 
stroke, lest it should descend too far, has been bent in to the left, though the 
primitive form remains when these letters are final. Koph (p) is an excep- 
tion to this remark. 

This character shows, as will be evident on inspection, some tendency and 
adaptedness to connection of letters, and some of the MSS. discover a marked 
approach to a current mode of writing. Greneral usage, however, resisted this 
incipient tendency, even from early times, especially as the dignity and sanc- 
tity of the character were conceived to require, that the primitive separation 
and distinctness of the letters should be preserved ; under this idea, even the 
connections of letters which are possible are forbidden in the Talmud. Had 
the Hebrew been already a connected character at the time the Scriptures were 
written, it would doubtless have r^emained so, as has been the case with the 
Kufic character in the Koran. 
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§ 2. ALPHABET. 

The Hebrew Alphabet consists of twenty-two, or, as the S 
(■(2)) is twofold, of twenty-three letters, whose names, forms, and 
powers are as follows : — 



Forms. 


Names 

in 
Hebrew. 


K 


C)iNt 


a 


n^5 


5 


i??. 


1 


^^?l 


n 


»D 


n 


11 


T 


1^.1 


n 


tr^n 


t3 


tD'ito 


1 


Ti*^ 


= 1 


tl? 


b 


^'Ji 


>afi 


^5? 


M 


113 


D 


m 


y 


T?- 


sq 


»& 


P 


••IT 

Clip 


n 


D^'l 






n 


ItJ 



Names 

in 
English. 


Power. 


Nam. 
Value. 


Aleph 


practically no sound of its own; ,the accom- 


1 


panying vow^ only sounded; often silent. 




Beth 


V in van ; but a = ^ in ^a^- See § 12. 


2 


Gimel 


g hard, in give^ gird. 


3 


Daleth 


th in though ; but "^ = rf in dare. 


4 


He 


h aspirated, as in hand. 


5 


Vav 


V in valve ; often silent. 


6 


Zayin 


z in zeal, or 5 in those. 


7 


Heth 


hh, strong guttural aspirate approaching to k. 


8 


Tet 


t in time. 


9 


Yod 


y in yes; often silent. 


10 


Kaph 


k in king. 


20 


Lamed 


I in love. 


30 


Mem 


m in man. 


40 


Nun 


n in not. 


50 


Samek 


s in song. 


60 


Ayin 


practically no sound of its own. 


70 


Pe 


ph in Philip ; but B =jp in pin. 


80 


Tzade 


tz in Switzerland, or ts in 97ui^5. 


90 


Qoph 


deep guttural k; represented by q merely 
to distinguish it from a k. 


100 


Resh 


r in road. 


200 


Shin ^ 


sh, or 5 in sure. 


300 


Sin i; 


s in 507i^. 


Tav 


a in thin ; but p| :> ^ in tin. 


400 
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Observations on the Letters. 

1. For the sounds given to the vowels in the English names, see Table, 
§ 6, in the column headed " power." 

2. The third column, containing the English names of the letters, will give 
the student a tolerably correct idea jf their pronunciation, but it is only from 
the Hebrew names themselves that he can learn this with perfect accuracy. 
The first exercise, therefore, after mastering the vowel-signs should be to turn 
back and apply them in reading the Hebrew Alphabet. 

3. The best method which the learner can ado})t for making himself ac- 
quainted with the letters, is to write them over carefully and frequepily, till he 
is quite familiar with their forms. If he use a pen, the point should, be cut a 
little oblique in order to make the horizontal strokes strong and regular ; the 
others, which are perpendicular or curved, should be made fine and equal, or 
gently swelling as they appear in the printed character. The oriental reed is 
said to be by far the best instrument for writing these letters. 

4. The nmaber and order of the consonants, as given in the table, are found 
in the text of the Hebrew Bible. The following are the passages: — Psalms 
34, 119, 145; Proverbs 31, from verse 10 to the end; Lamentations 1, 2, 3, 4. 
In Psalm 34, however, the verse beginning with t Vav has eiiherbeen lost, or 
both n He and t Vav are found in the 6th verse ; and in the 145ih, that which 
should commence with p is also wanting. In the 2d, 3d, and 4ih chapters of 
the Lamentations, 5 Ayin and b Pe are found transposed, which may perhaps 
be attributed to the copyists. 

5. The sources of authority in regard to the pronunciation of the Hebrew 
letters are threefold. (1) The usa^e of the sister dialects, especially the living. 
Arabic. (2) The observed relations and interchanges of letters in the Hebrew 
itself. (3) Jewish tradition. In respect to the latter, there are indeed very con- 
siderable diversities of usage among modern Jews, which somewhat weaken 
the evidence driwn from this source. The pronunciation of the Polish and 
German Jews conforms more to that of the Syriac, while that of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews, which most Christians follow, bears a closer resemblance 
to the Arabic. But as a counterpoise to this, we have an invaluable tradition- 
ary clue to the ancient pronunciation in the manner, in which Hebrew proper 
names are written in Greek letters in the Septuagint. The information, how- 
ever, derived from this scource, though valuable as far as-it goes, is not com- 
plete, as the Greek has no adequate representatives for certain sounds of the 
Hebrew, as e. g. 5.^, the former of which is very variously indicated, as 

6.' The Hebrews undoubtedly gave to ;^ and 5 a sound more or less distinct; 
the former it is supposed equivalent to an unaspirated h, or the light breathing 
(spiritus lenis)of the Greeks, and the latter a very deep guttural, peculiar 
to Shemitic organs, and which if it were perfectly known, it would probably be 
impossible to represent in our language. For a full account of the vocal pow- 
ers of the several Hebrew letters, see Gesenius' Heb. Lex. (Robinson's Trans- 
lation) under each. ^ 

7. Five of the letters, viz. 3> ?a. 3) B> 5>, when occurring at the 

end of words, lose their usual forms, and assume the following : — 

Kaph rj 

Mem 7a 

Nun 3 

Pe B 

TsadeS ' 

€. The following, viz. »> n, i» ^ t), frequently occur in a dilated 

form^ as Jsji n* *^f Q* n* This is in order to fill out a line, 



is 


written 


1 


({ 


(( 


& 


c< 


u 


1 


It 


u 


tl 


(C 




r 
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§ 3. METHOD OP NOTATION. 33 

and to preclude the necessity of dividing words by a hyphen or 
otherwise at the end, which is never done in Hebrew. 

9. The forms of several of the letters so nearly resemble each 
other, that they require to be carefully discriminated by the learner 
at the outset. Let him note their differences as exhibited in the 
following » table : — 



Beth n 


rj Kaph 


Zain t 


1 Nun 


Gimel 3 


3 Nun 


He .n 


n Heth 


Daleth T 


T Kaph 


Hethn 


n Tav 


Daleth 1 


'I Resh 


Mem ?a 


t: Tet 


Vav n 


1 Nun 


Mem to 


D Samek 


Zain t 


1 Vav 


Tzade 2 


5 Ayin 



§ 3. METHOD OF NOTATION. 

The Hebrews made use of the letters of the alphabet, in order 
to denote numbers. For this purpose they divided the letters ^in- 
eluding the final ones) into three classes, the first denoting units, 
the second tens, the third hundredsy in this manner : 



9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 rwi<*. 


t3 


' n 


T 


1 


n 


T 


3 


n 


&( 


90 


80 


70 


60 


50 


40 


30 


20 


10 Tens. 


2 


D 


5 





3 


?a 


i 


rj 


^ 


900 


800 


700 


600 


500 


400 


300 


200 


100 Hundreds, 


r 


^ 


T 


t3 


n 


n 


ra 


"1 


P 



Beyond ten they joined a decimal and a unit, thus : — 
fc^^ 11; n*^, 12; aN 13; «b, 21; nb, 22; »'i 31; 
n'i 32 ; 6^'?a, 41 ; n')a, 42, &c. For fifteen they always employed 
Vt3 = 9 + 6 = 15, and not {T^, because this last is the contraction 
for the word nin7 Jehovah, Beyond a hundred their numerals were 
constructed in the same manner ; as fi^p, 101, Dp, 102, np, 103, &c. 
To express thousands and higher numbers they began the alphabet 
anew, placing two dots over each letter ; thus ^ 1000, ^ 2000, -J 
3000, &c. ni:^K= 1838. 

Note. This mode of enumeration is not found in the Hebrew Bible, where 
numbers are always expressed in words, but it is important to be known, as be- 
ing the method employed by the Masorites, and adopted by Buxtorf in the cita- 
tion of chapters and verses in hia excellent Hebrew Concordance, the value 
of which, however, would have been greater had he chosen the method by 
figures. ^ 
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§ 4. CLASSIFICATION OF THE CONSONANTS. 

1. A very natural distinction of the consonants in all langua- 
ges is one founded on the different organs upon which their pronun- 
ciation mainly depends. Letters of the same organ are obviously 
more closely related to each other than,those of different organs, so 
that if a commutation of one for another should ever take place, we 
should more naturally look for it to occur between letters of a kin- 
dred order than between those which have no mutual vocal affinity. 
Thus, for example, the substitution of the labial 2 6 for & p 
is more natural than that of 2 for n, or of & for th6 lingual t3, or the 
sibilant T. And such we find to be the actual usage of the language. 
Words of the same signification are found with different letters, but 
mostly those belonging to the same organ : as 13, Sa, t\^, back ; 'dif2 
and ais to escape ; ^yo and n?D to shut up ; tby and f bj? to exuU. 
The classification, therefore, founded upon this relation is the fol- 
lowing : 

(a) Gutturals », n, n, 5 (3>nn») 

(b) Labials a, i, >3, B (ei^a^ia) 

(c) Dentals T, D, 2, 1, « (izi"L2Dt) 

(d) Linguals 1, to, i, :, tn (naitp'^) 

(e) Palatals 5, \ 5, p (p5'^3) 

2. Illustrations of the practical utility of this division are to be 
derived rather from the department of lexicography than of grammar, 
alihough some further use will be made of it in §24. In the mean 
time, a classification more immediately useful to the learner is one 
which selects those letters only that are the subjects of some im- 
portant peculiarity, as, 

{ay The Gutturals : viz., j<, n, n, 5, to which ^ also is 
closely related from its so frequently conforming to the usages of 
this class (§ 25^. These letters are distinguished by a mode of 
vowel-pointing and other peculiarities hereafter to be specified (§ 25). 
Meanwhile they should be thoroughly impressed upon the memory. 

(6) The Aspirates ; viz. a, a, n, i, B, ti, technically termed 
Begadh'Kephath (n&3 V^)* They are called Aspirates from the 

♦ The technical word in this and similar cases is intended merely as a help 
to the memory. Sach terms are a device of Rabbinic origin, and are largely- 
employed in the older Hebrew Grammars. 
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fact, that when they occur without a Dagesh-point in the centre 
(§ 12\, an aspirate or A-sound is associated with them in pronuncia- 
tion. Thus a= bh, i. e. t), which is regarded as vocally equivalent to 
r, while 2= b ; ^= th in though,* while "=1= d ; t=ph, while &= p ; 
r)= th in think, while ^= t. As to the two remaining Aspirates 
^ and ^, although the insertion of the point makes theoretically the 
same diflerence, yet as our organs are not capable of expressing it, 
it is not practically regarded. 

{c\ The QuiESCENTS : viz. », n, 1, '^j technically termed Ehevi 
('^l^J^y They are so called from their easily losing their ap- 
propriate consonant sound, and quiesdng in or coalescing with the 
preceding vowel. Thus in »*J rd the fc^ quiesces in the vowel-sound 
indicated by the mark under \ the syllable being pronounced pre- 
cisely as it would be were the J* omitted. So n in n^ meh 
quiesces in the vowel-sound pertaining to ?3 ; 1 in ii h in that 
of i ; ^ in *^; ne in that of D. This is closely analogous to such 
cases as hw, lie, shawl, &;c., in English. A fuller account of these 
letters will be given after the student has become acquainted with 
the vowel-system, § 18. 

{d\ The Sibilants, viz. 0, 2, b, ID. It will be sufficient here 
barely to specify the letters belonging to this class. The pecu- 
liarity by which they are marked will be explained hereafter, § 23.^4. 

{e\ The Liquids ; viz. i, ?a, 5, "n (^^JJai). These also are often 
interchanged for each other, as •fni and "j^nj to oppress ; "JS^ and 
•^5^ Achan or Achar, pr. name. 

{/) The Radicals and Serviles: This is a distinction founded 
on the fact, that nearly all the words in Hebrew are reducible to 
triliteral or biliteral roots, the derivatives from which are often aug- 
men ted by additional letters. Under the Radicals therefore are in- 
cluded those letters which occur in the roots only, while the Ser^ 
vUes comprise those which are made to serve as prefixes, suffixes, 
&c. in the various modifications which nouns and verbs undergo in 
the course of formation and flexion. The latter class is composed 
of the following letters, », i, n, 1, \ 5, i, ?3, 3, ID, t), which are often 
arranged for memorial purposes into the words ^b^l nvs^a ")j:)^Vk Ethan, 
Moses, and Caleb. On the other hand, no letter of the alphabet is 

♦ It is peculiarly important that the learner, in pronouncing the aspirate % 
accustom himself to give it the precise sound ofth in though, this, thatj. instead 
of the sound of ^A in think, thin, which is expressed by n- 
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excluded from the list of Radicals, although the following, including 
the remaining half of the alphabet, are never used as Serviles, viz. 

\ % T, n, a, 0, 5, D, 5r, p, -1. 



CHAPTER II. 

§ 5, HEBREW VOWEL SYSTEM. 

1. Preliminary Remarks. — The obviou.s phenomena of the Hebrew lan- 
guage in its existing state clearly go to prove, that it must have been a spoken be- 
fore ii became a written language. This is to be inferred mainly, from the 
fact that consonants only, the more firm, prominent, and indispensable ele- 
ments of speech, are written. It is indeed difficult for us, in the present im- 
proved state of the art of writing, to conceive how words should be exhibited 
by consonants alone without the aid of vowels, yet the fact that such was the 
case is indubitable, and on the supposition above mentioned, that the language 
was familiar to the ear before it was addressed to the eye, the fact is easily ac- 
counted for. As consonants are to words what the bones are, to the human 
body, or the frame-work to a building, so whenever these ^rst elements of 
speech were written, the requisite vowel-sounds were at once suggested to the 
mind of the reader, and no difficulty was experienced in coming at the idea 
intended to be conveyed. To a Shemitic eye the characters ^jqJ Imd, ^*^a brkj 
^3T dir, t3DttJ?3 mskpt, would immediately suggest the vowel sounds which 
common usage associated with them in their full enunciation. So, in fact, in 
many instances in English, the utterance of short syllables is so rapid, that the 
nicest ear can scarcely distinguish what vowel the speaker or reader has em- 
ployed. As far, for example, as the enunciation of the vowel in the last sylla- 
ble of the word is concerned, /^i^Aer, fathir, fathar, fathur.fathyr^fathor^ are 
all in effect the same. In some cases the vowel is entirely lost, as in hason, 
masoUf lesson, lessen. Experiment indeed will convince us, that in common 
pronunciation we habitually expel almost all the short vowels to such a degree, 
that if we place by themselves the consonants which compose the word, omit- 
ting the vowels, we shall still be able to enunciate the combinations about as 
easily as if the vowels were present. Let the following serve as an example : — 



Bkr 


Baker 


Mrnr 


Mariner 


SUr 


Seller 


Mckrl 


Mackerel 


Prtnr 


Partner 


Stggr 


Stagger 



These instances, which might be indefinitely muliplied, will be sufficient 
to'show, that combinations of consonants, quite as complex as any thing that 
appears in Hebrew, may be easily read without vowels. Indeed, in the art of 
stenography the principle of the Hebrew is actually practised upon every day. 
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2. Still it is evident that this was an imperfect mode of writing, and that 
cases would occur in which it would be absolutely necessary to express the 
vowel sounds; e. g. when two such sounds came together, as in ^yi ^^h ^1^3 
galuiy &c. The native and inherent tendency, moreover, of all languages to 
a more perfect developement would gradually work a change in this respect, 
and writers would become accustomed to insert some kind of vowel signs in the 
places where they seemed most indispensable. Blit instead of inventing entirely 
new signs for this purpose, the first step seems to have been to employ a class of 
the consonants whose sound naturally approached most nearly to that of 
vowels. These were the so called matres lectionis (a^, i, *i,), particularly the two 
last. The consonant sounds of t and *i are little more than a hardening of the 
vowels u and i (§ 7. 1.), and were therefore most frequently used for these vowel 
sounds, though occasionally for o and e. The letter ^ likewise was sometimes 
used to express the vowel a, especially its long sound, as in tDfc^p q^m, rn^fe^*^ 
ramothj ©u^"^ rash, but this very seldom, since a, as the most native of all the 
vowel sounds, requires least of all to be distinguished and signified in writing. 
"Where no vowel was expressed, as in J^pi pB* ^pB> ^c-> ^ would more nat- 
urally than any other be understood as due of course. 

3. The wants of a written language, however, were but imperfectly sup- 
plied in the expedient above mentioned. It formed but a distant approach to a 
regular systematic vocalization. More especially would its deficiencies be fell 
in proportion as the Hebrew ceased to be a spoken language. It then became 
an object to adopt some method by which the reading and understanding of the 
sacred text might be rendered easy and certain, and at the same time be per- 
manently and immutably fixed. But this object was not to be effected by a 
further developement of the alphabet ; for the basis of the ancient mode of 
writing, representing the firmer and more essential elements of words, was con- 
sidered as sacred and inviolable. An entirely new and independent device was 
to be adopted, and the result is before us in the very remarkable system of punc- 
tuation which has become inseparably interwoven with the text of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. By a somewhat complicated, but extremely ingenious apparatus of 
fine points and strokes, not only are the ancient sounds of the language even in 
their more delicate shades and relations preserved, but also a very ample com- 
mentary for the interpretation of the sense afforded. 

4. 'In like manner, should our own language ever become extinct, it is evi- 
dent that our very anomalous pronunciation of its vowels could only be re- 
corded to posterity by diacritickl points. Take for example the sentence, 
* When the troubled mother bird h^ard h^r y&ung chirp, she hurried back with- 
out firther delay.* In these few words we have the vowels a, e, i, o, u^ and the ^' 
dipthongs ea and ou^ where we have placed the accent, all pronounced identi. ' 
cally. The method which we should adopt to preserve this pronunciation is 
just the method which has been adopted for a similar purpose in the Hebrew. 

5. The precise date to which this invention i« to be referred it is impossible, 
from the absence of historical data, to fix with c^tainty. Nor are we any more 
able to determine the author or authors to whom the credit of it is due. Pre- 
vailing opinion indeed assigns the system, if not in its origin, at least in its 
completion, to a school of Rabbis, who flourished at Tiberias in Palestine, 
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about the beginning of the sixth century. It is certain, however, that there is 
a great lack of autkerUic infomuUion as to the real agency which these Tibe- 
rian Masorites had in perfecting this extensive system of punctuation, and the 
question of its origin is one of those historical problems which remain to be 
solved by the labors of future inquirers. 

6. From what has been said, it is not difficult to determine the general value 
of the present punctuation. It is a system constructed with great minuteness 
and accuracy, as it regards both sound and sense. The labor bestowed upon it 
cannot be too highly applauded. It undoubtedly conducts us deeply into the 
interior structure of the language, and affords a very useful and important guide 
in ascertaining the meaning of the sacred books. Still it is only the represen- 
tation of a tradition j but that tradition, though not infallible, is the oldest and 
most authentic which we are ever likely to possess, and no reflecting mind can 
but be grateful that such a faithful record has been preserved of the interpreta- 
tion put upon the inspired oracles by those to whom they were originally given. 
At the same time, in our researches into the primitive genius and constitution 
of the Hebrew, it is often necessary to contemplate it as divested of every acci- 
dental appendage, and to give due weight to tho^ traces of its character 
which are at variance with the punctuation, and which are often still preserved 
in the Kethib and Keri. It is evident thai in such a study we must sometimes 
disregard a system which treats all the books of the Old Testament as if they 
belonged to precisely the same period of the language, which subjects them all 
to the same standard and the same constraint, and does not inquire whether 
the pronunciation of Moses differed at all from that of Ezra. 

7. It is well known that few subjects in the whole range of ancient learning 
have given occasion to a sharper controversy, than that which respects the 
origin and antiquity of the Hebrew Vowel-points. For the sake of those who 
may be desirous of acquainting themselves with the sources of information on 
Jthis much litigated question, the following list of authorities is subjoined : — 
Ludov. Capellus Arcarmm Punct. Revel, passim. Buxtorf, Fil. Tract, de Orig. 
€t Aniiq. Punci. Heb. passim, Walton, Proleg, iii. §§ 38 — 56. pp. 125 — 173. 
Carpzovius, Crit. Sacr. Vet. Test, part i. c. v. § 7. pp. 242—27. Pfeiffer Crit, 
Sacr. c. iv. § 2. Gerard's Institutes^ pp. 32 — 38. Jahn Introd. to Old Test. 
pp. Ill — 114. Prideaux's Connection, vol. i. part 1, book 5. Bauer, Crit. 
Sacr, pp. 128—141. Whitfield, Treat, on the Heb. Vow. Points. Glassius, 
Phil. Sacr. pp. 14, 15, 28, 43, 102, 192. G. I. Vossius, de Arte Gram. Lib. I. 
c. 38. Lib. II. c. 8. R. Simon Hist. Crit. V. T. Lib. I. c. 27. Morinus Exercit. 
de Ling. Primit. xibivis. Is. Vossius Dissert. Chronol. p. 248. Leusden Phil. 
Ehr. Dissert. 13, seq. Calvin in Zech. xi. 7. Jos. Scaliger Epist. 243. Pis- 
cator ad Gen. xv. 8. Grotius ad Mat. v. 18. Lud. de Dieu Gram. Lib. I. c 7. 
Loescher de Caus. Ling. Heb, Lib. II. c. 3. Erpenius Praef. in Arcan. Punct. 
Cappelliani. Alex. Morus in Causa Dei, pp. 73, 74. W^smuth Vind. Hebr, 
^. i. § 3, p. 105, seq. Fagius, Not. ad Tar gum Gen.iXwii. 24. 
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§ 6. OF THE VOWEL SIGNS. 

1 . The vowels in Hebrew are represented by small strokes and 
points, variously arranged, and placed either above, below, or in 
the centre of the consonants to which their sounds severally per- 
tain. Thus the sound of a in far in connection with the letter i is 
represented by the figure (^) placed thus, ^ = 6a ; and so of other 
vowel-sounds. These marks, usually termed Vowel-poitiU, are ten 
in number, of which five are long and five short. Their names, 
forms, position, and power may be learned from the following 
table ; — 



Name. 

f >3jp^ Kamets 
*i*is Tseri ' 
J5^^n Hireq} 

"^ ? • magnum ^ 

tojin Holem 
p^W* Shureq 



nPiB Pattah 
iiao Segol 
pn^n Hireqj 

•^ r • pnrvam \ 

f^lSijD Kibbuts 



citon rw 



Kamets | 
Hateph S 



1. Long. 






Power. 


Rep. by 


Petition and Pronanciatloo. 


a in far 


d 


^\Ul 


a in hate 


I 


ia hil 


i in pique 


I 


Y-^m 


in go 


6 


iia J« 


00 in moon 


n 


iflaifiJ 


II. Short. 






ainJtat 


a 


iaJ« 


e in met 


e 


5a Vd 


i in pir^ 


I 


ia5W 


u in puU \ 


u 


ia WiZ 


in not 





iawz 



REMARKS. 

1. The consonants are to be sounded hejort the vowels and not afUr ; as 
21 ia, not ab ; tsi^d sha-ldrHj not dshrlom, A single exception to this occurs in 
the case of Pattah Furtive, § 11. 

2. The names of the Vowel-points are derived for the most part from the 
posilionof the organs in pronouncing them. Thus *f'f2p ^O'f'^ts signifies conn 
traction (i.e. of the mouth) ; nPl& Pattah^ opening (i. e. of the mouth) ; i^jjaj) 
Kibbuts, compression (i. e. of the lips), &c. On the other hand, J'iap Segol, a 
cluster of grapes, derives its name from its form ; and t\t\n f^p Kamets Hateph 
is merely the Hebrew expression for Kaniets short, so called to distinguish It 
from simple Kamets. See § 19. 

3. It would seem from the analogy of Hebrew forms that these names 
•^JOP Kamets, nir.& Pattah, ^^^ Tseri, p^_^n -^i^^*?, pl^TIJ Shureq, iiao ^gol, 
have been altered from the original "^Jah Kemets, nnS Pethah, h-^s Tseri, 
p'^n Hereq, pSo Shoreq, J-^^o Segol, in order that they might have, in the very 
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40 § 6. VOWEL SIGNS. 

first letter, the vowel-sound which they are intended to represent. With a view 
t6 preserve uniformity in this respect throughout, some Hebrew grammarians 
write Segal (i_), KubbutSj and Kdmets-Hateph. 

4. After the vowel-signs above given began to be attached to the text, they 
often came in contact with the ancient vowel-letters (§ 1. 2.), as, iitl3j a'^hlTi 
and although a double vocalization often thus occurred, the power of the con- 
sonant being merged in that of the vowel, yet they both remained unchanged 
beside each other ; the ancient one, because they could not omit the primitive 
vowel-letter, and the new, because it so far exceeded the old in adaptedness to 
the end. When t or *i, for instance, thus concur with a sign for a vowel, as 
iii ainS* i'^tspn it is called scriptio plena ; when the sign for the vowel stands 
alone, as in ^'n!s» iDpn> scriptio defectiva. In regard to the actual use, how- 
ever, of the one or the other of these modes of writing, much was left to the 
discretion of the transcriber, as the same word is often found in very dififerent 
forms, e.g. "«ni)a*^pll Ikaveraisedup^lEa.ek. 16.60, "^h'^apn Gen, 26. 3, '^ri^D'^pn 
Jer. 23. 4, or iniyDpil ^s in other editions. Yet it may be • remarked, that the 
defective mode was most commonly employed when a word received an augment 
at the end, as p^-^s, a'^p'^SJ 5'ip) fliSpJ i^=i!' "•???; ^"^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^® ^^^^^ 
books of the Old Testament the use of the full^ and in the earlier, that of the 
defective mode^ is most frequent. 

5. Admitting that the present vowel system was elaborated and adopted 
gradually, as later grammarians are generally agreed was the case, the pro- 
gressive steps by which the signs arose, were probably the following : (1.) The 
most simple and ancient we may suppose to have been a point above to signify 
the high sound, and a point below to signify the deep or low sound. (2.) These 
were afterwards, when they began to distinguish each of the five vowels, so 
limited that ( j. ) continued to be used for o, ( r ) for ?, which is in accordance 
with the nature of these sounds (§-7. 3.), while (-=— ) must have been early ap- 
propriated to a, because they endeavored, as much as po.ssible, to write the 
signs under the letters, as being the most convenient method. For distinguish- 
ing the sound of e from that of i, they added an additional point to the sign of 
the latter, thus, ("7r)> which shows the origination of Tseri. The obscurer % 
was expressed by bringing down the o- point to the middle of the letter; and 
thus a point was always placed in the middle of t (q) whenever that letter was 
used in the ancient mode of writing to express u ; when it was not, the more 
distinct sign ( ••. ) was written under the letter, whether the vowel there was 
long or short; so that both are often mutually exchanged as being perfectly 
equivalent to each other, as D*nn"i3 and G'^D^'iSi '^ifc^ and ^i^qj^, nsn and ni^irii 
li^lilt and itij^i^st- (3.) Lastly came the distinction of sounds as long and short. 
This applies less to i and u^ because their quantity is naturally more limited, 
and because from the connection of the word and tjie ancient, mode of writing 
it can generally be easily inferred ; but (~) was distinguished from {^\ so 
that the latter remained for c, and the former was used for short or sharp i ; 
while (~^) was lengthened by another stroke to ("ir) for the distinction be- 
tween & and a; and short (i became represented by the same sign. 
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6. This last peculiarity is very remarkable j for a and H could not originally 
have been written with the same sign. That they are now so written has prob- 
ably arisen from a confusion in later times of two signs which were originally 
somewhat similar ("t") and (T~or — ), and from a like confusion, by the later 
Jews, of the sounds of a and o themselres. This incorrect pronunciation of o 
for a is still prevalent among large bodies of modern Jews, particularly those 
of Poland; but it is impossible that the punctuation which in other cases dis- 
tinguishes long and short vowels so minutely, could have originally sel out 
with this utter confusion of a and 3, and such total forgetfulness of all forms. 
Great indistinctness and perplexity have actually come into the otherwise clear 
vowel system from this source ; as must necessarily be the case from an attempt 
to distinguish different sounds by the same sign. The fact is, that in the present "^ 
mode the distinction between a and 5 has to be determined, not by the symbol, , 

. but by a familiar acquaintance with the etymology of the language ; so that ' 
the object of the sign, which is to be intelligible to the eye, is eflfectually frus- 
trated. 

7. Though we have in the above Table distinguished the vowels as long 
and shorty yet it is to be remarked, that these terms are somewhat loosely em- 
ployed in this application of them, as the laws of quantity, which have been 
reduced to so exact a system in the Latin and Greek, are altogether foreign to 
the genius of the Hebrew. The distinction is adopted rather as a matter of 
convenience, than one of perfect accuracy ; although it has still such a general 
approximation to truth, that while the learner is in no danger of being led by 
it Into any material error, it will be found, from its superior simplicity, to pos- 
sess decided advantages over the complex and elaborate. classifications of some 
modern grammarians. Of the vowels denominated long^ those which are ac- 
companied by a quiescent (§ 4. c.) or impure (§ 7. 5.) letter, are best enti- 
tled to that character, viz., Hireq Magnum, Holem, Shureq, and Segol. Kam- 
ets is in itself more doubtful. It stands in many cases for a vowel originally 
short, and can only be considered long from the syllable's closing with a vowel 
sound, or having the tone accent upon it. Thus in 'Xl'^y ^HT, where both these 

IT T ITT 

conditions exist, the original form of the words was undoubtedly ^i*?!, ^jnt, but 
the pointing has been changed in consequence of the operation of the causes 
mentioned § 27. c. And the Kamets is said to be long^ principally for the 
reason that it is longer than the Pattahh. So with Tseri in tSDiffilj where it is 
put by the force of the tone for Segol (tsBltt))} while the Holem in the first syl- 
lable is intrinsically and immutably long. On the contrary, the Kamets in 
TOS^i being used for original Pattah (tTin») is only adventitiously long. See 
a fuller developement of the principljes regarding the quantity of the vowels, 
8 27. 



§ 7. VOWEL SOUNDS AND LETTERS. 

1. The primary and fundamental VQwel sounds of the Hebrew 
and the Shemitic languages generally are those represented by the 
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letters A, I, U.* Of these A is the purest and most native sound, 
and is consequently predominant in the language, I and U, being 
pronounced with a more distinct compression of the anterior organs, 
are of firmer and more substantial sound, and hence they easily 
change into their still firmer semi-vowels J (pron, yea\ and V, and 
are also, from their close inter-relation, easily attracted to and ex- 
changed for each other, I being only the sharper, U the obscurer 
sound, but both being deeper than their common opposite A. 

2. These radical vowel. sounds have, however, a very strong 
tendency to softening, so that each sound may be changed into a 
feebler one closely related to it. A, for instance, becomes broader 
and descends to E ; I and U expand themselves, and ascend to E, 
O ; while the dipthongs ai and au melt into the softer sounds e and 
6, which again, as a possible case, may be further changed iilto the 
simple I and u. This mutual affinity of the vowel sounds may be 
not inaptly represented to the eye by the following diagram ; — 



au,^ 




Let the experiment be made according to this scheme, and it 
will be found, that in passing vocally from a to z the opening of the 
lips is the most elongated, and in passing from a to w, the most con- 
tracted, that the muscles of the mouth will admit ; and that ai and 
I on the one side, and au and 5 on the other, represent the natural 
intermediate sounds between these extremes. The mouth is in fact 
in this case converted into a kind of tube, which is lengthened or 
shortened according as the sound of i or m is to be given. This 
view of the subject is important from the fact, that the reciprocal 

* It is important for the learner to be advised in the outset, that the English 
letters here and elsewhere employed to illustrate the vowel system, have not 
their ordinary sounds. On the contrary, they are«to be considered as repre- 
senting the sounds assigned to them in the preceding Table (§ 6.; in the column 
headed * power.' With our utmost efforts, it is impracticable to attain perfect 
precision in this point, but our remarks may perhaps be sufficiently intelligible 
if it be recollected that A (a) is to be s6unded as a in far ^father ; E (e^ as a in 
Kate; I (I) as ee in queen ; and U (u) as oo in moon. 
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changes and commutations of the vowels, hereafter to be detailed, 
are governed in great measure by the mutual affinities here disclosed. 
3, Now it so happens that the three dominant vowel sounds 
above exhibited correspond so nearly with those indicated by the 
Evi letters I*, 1, "i, that the latter have not only been considered by 
grammarians as representatives of the former, but also as affording 
a philosophical basis for the arrangement of the whole of the vowel 
signs into three distinct classes coinciding with these three leading 
letters. They will of course be ranged as follows : — 

1st Class ; A-sound, cor- f ~v Kamets, 
responding Vowel-let- ^ -^ Pattah. 
ter j^. ' [^ — Segol, long. 



lid Class; E and I-sound, 
corresponding Vowel- 
letter *!. 



Illd Class ; U and 0-sound, 
corresponding Vowel- 
letter '], 



*i— and — Long Hireq. 
~7 Short Hireq. 
h— and -77- Tseri. 
^ ~ Segol short, and ^— long. 

t| Shureq. 

— Kibbiils. 

i and _L Holem. 

~f" Kamets Hateph. 



The vowels belonging to any one class are termed kindred to each other. 
Those of the first class are denoted by vowel-signs alone. In both the other 
classes the long are distinguished by an accompanying vowel-letter or quies- 
cent usually termed homogeneoiis. Of these quiescent letters, and of the manner 
in which they are combined in pronunciation with the several vowels, see § 18. 

4. Gesenius objects to the phraseology which represents a vowel-letter 
(either ^, i, *i, or n) as resting or quiescing in a vowel-sign, and proposes so 
to modify the expression, that it shall be said, that such a letter is pronounced 
as or by such or such a vowel. Thus, for instance, he would say that 

*n is expressed by Hireq, Tseri, or Segol j 

(-7, ^— ^— ) 
1 by Holem and Shureq (i and t)). 
As ihe common method, however, besides being far more brief and convenient, 
is founded on a distinction of the Efievi letters as quiescent and moveable^ for 
which there appears lo be a sufficient ground, it is doubtful whether the phra- 
seology either will be done away or ought to be ; and we have accordingly re- 
tained it in the present work. 

5. It may here be remarked also, that vowels to which quiescent letters 
properly belong, whether written or not, are sometimes termed impv/re, while 
those destitute of such an accompaniment are styled pure. Thus the vowels in 
1*51) IDVhy y^jii iipj QljPi are impure ; and so also are those in ^j, 5p> aiid 
the final ones in GlditDj 'he true form of the words being ^hp, Jip, ta^ittJ*^^© J 
a fact, however, which can only be determined by a knowledge of the etymol- 
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ogy of the words. On the other hand, the vowels in i^^, ^»i, i^i, *^)2i are pure. 
The distinction, however, is not of much practical importance, being in fact 
nothing more than a different mode of saying that a vowel has or has not a 
quiescent united with it. Yet the terms are occasionally employed in the 
subsequent pages. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE VOWELS, 

I. The Long Vowels, 
{a) Kamets (~=a). This point is sometimes called Kamets long, to dis- 
tinguish it from Kamets Haiepk, of the same form, but having the' sound of 
short 0. Rules for distinguishing them will be given in a subsequent section, 
§ 19. As to the pronunciation of Kamets, there is no small diversity of usage, 
both among Jews and Christians. By the Spanish and Portuguese Jews it is 
sounded as a in far, e. g., js^^^i ba-ra ; by the German and Polish Jews as o in 
bone, e. g., jj^^a bo-ro. In this country the authority of Prof. Stuart's Gram- 
mar, in the first instance, has given currency to the intermediate sound of a in 
hallj'SLnd that sound was adopted in the first edition of this Grammar", especially 
from its standing in such marked distinction from Pattah. But on further re- 
flection, I have seen reason to give a decided preference to the sound of a in 
far ; for, (1) The sound oia in hall is nowhere, that I can learn, given to Ka- 
mets out of our own country. To the Hebrew scholars both of Germany and 
England it is wholly unknown ; nor is it ever heard among native Jews in any 
part of the world. (2) The scheme of vowel-sounds exhibited § 7, agrees with 
this sound of Kamets, and with no other. The primitive and most natural 
sound of the vowel is undoubtedly that which is made by simply opening the 
mouth and expelling the breath from the lungs ; and this is clearly the sound' 
of a in far. But if Kamets does not represent this sound, it has no represent- 
ative, for Pattah, which comes nearest to it, requires some degree of compres- 
sion of the organs. On the whole, therefore, the author does not hesitate to 
recommend to the student of Hebrew to accustom himself from the outset to 
give to this vowel the sound above indicated. Though perhaps less eupho- 
nous, it is more proper. 

PRAXIS. 

^b, mri, np, m^, s^d, "t, a, j^ 

It t 't t t t t t 

laky shah, qah, ma, na, dd, bd, d. 

{b) TsERi {~:r=ze) This vowel is always written under the line, and is 
marked by no special anomalies or peculiarities. 

PRAXIS. 

nb) "^1. n&, fc^n.) a, ??> ti, m 

seh, re, peh, re, ge, me, tej g. 

(c) HiRECi magnnim, or long Q\t=i). The letter Yod (*i) in connection 
with this vowel is termed its fulcrum. It is a usual, but not an invariable at- 
tendant of the vowel ; being omitted, for instance, though analogically due, in 
^3 (^^^a) ^*^i T]'=T. (n^^l'n) Dd-vUh, ^-i^n (Tinin) ho-ndh. The presence of 
;the h is, however, with few exceptions, the grand mark of distinction between 
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Hireq magnum, or long, and Hireq parvnm, or short. Accordingly Jh'^ is pro- 
nounced dll—deel, while i'^ has the sound of dil ; and so generally. 

PRAXIS. 

p'l-;, tj'it, i^jp, i'l?, VI' ''?' ""^ 

riq, ziphj mm, gll, din, vi, hi, 

(d) HoLEM (i=o)4 Here also the '% like the *i in the case of Hireq, is mere- 
ly B. fulcrum to the vowel, which is essentially complete in the point (_L) writ- 
ten above the line. The t accordingly is very frequently omitted, as 5t> ^ol 
for J-ip ; ijfif) to-hu for iiniti- As a general rule, the n, when thus used as an 
appendage to Holem, loses its original consonant power, and quiesces in the 
Holem (§ 18). This is obvious in the examples just given. But there are 
numerous cases where this quiescence does not take place. If, for instance, 
the *] has the Holem-point above and a vowel under it, it is to be pronounced as 
a consonant; e. g., ,l"in'^ ye^ho-vah, not yi-ho-ali i nib l^'^^^t not Id-eh; 
tt*^ip ^o-vlm, not qd'lm. In like manner, the word *|i5 for "^ii^ is pronounced 
o-voTi, though the ^ be destitute of a vowel subscript. The point in this case 
ought to incline a little to the left of the apex of the ^, but Hebrew types are 
seldom constructed with sufficient accuracy to mark this distinction. The re- 
lation of Holem to the diacritical point over ©' and it3 is peculiar. In order to 
avoid the concurrence of two points, which would happen when \ is preceded 
t>y toj as in ^3nio, or succeeded by ^a, as in jiTZTiTaj the ^ is in such cases often 
omitted altogether, and the words written j^j^ and xw'n- When thus used, the 
point performs the double office of marking the vowel and distinguishing the 
letter; as it shows, in the above examples, that the first is to be pronounced 
so-ne (not shd-vit), and the second mo-sheh (not mo-seK), The .general rule, 
therefore, is, that the point over the right tooth of ^ (25) is to be -read as Holem 
if tlie preceding letter has no vowel of its own ; as ^BDJa mo-shel, Ta'-j-sj dd-rdsh, 
•non hO'Shekf ft-iioiiaf shs-lo-shim. That over the left is to be read as Holem if 
the 'ia has no vowel point of its own, but the following letter has ; as ^^iar*55-Tgr, 
tonis 50-A^^, tJ'iKtUS ni-so-im. On the other hand, ja with two points, beginning 
a word is read sho, as iTaJj sho-mer, but ending a word or syllable is read ds, as 
435*^1 yJr-pos ; consequently in the middle of a word it is to be read as 5 when 
it has either a vowel or a Sheva (§ 9) ; as oSSi bd-sSm, ft'^fc^iija nd-ss-im. 

PRAXIS. 

ni-n, an, •\io, 53, tii'^,-.i5, ia - 

ho-seh, hosh, son, kdl, dom, vo, bo. 

(e) SnuREa (^i = u). This vowel-point always follows the consonant to 
which its sound belongs, and is written in the bosom of its fulcrum •], from 
which it is never separated. It is not however to be confounded with Dageshed 
Vav (yi), of the same form. They are distinguished by Shureq's never having 
a vowel under it, whereas Dageshed i always has either a vowel or a Sheva 
under it, except wh^n Shureq follows it. Thus tj^ip is read qHm, but D*lp is 
sounded qlv-vdm. So n^l rUvvdh, n?i2»i y^-tztlv-veh, but tj^g qSv-vii, without 

6 ' ' 
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a vowel subscript. Shureq at the beginning of words is pronounced like 
^fci fi = 0^ ; as h>a:| fi-mt , not vu-mi ; -n^ u-ven^ not vu-vin ; ji^^fi^ u-phd-rdkf not 
vu-pka-rah. 

PRAXIS. 

rIii-t7fl-Au, rft7-T;ti, »«n, rfi-vii, ritr, Zuw, ^ii. 

2. The Short Vowels. 

(f) Pattah (- = «). Pattah, as a general rule, is short. In some cases it 
presents an anomalous appearance by being connected with a quiescent, ^as 
riK^pi, ^ilvA, nin'^b, iPl5»i?a, but these cases are few, and owing to 
special causes, the consideration of which is not appropriate here. See § 26. 3. 
When occurring under the final Gutturals {-j, Hj 5i i^ is sounded, contrary to 
usual analogy, before instead of after the letter under which it stands, as 
ns|*i ru'Uhj not ru-hS ; n^B?a m&shlah^ jri^g gd-vo-lthj 3>i^ffi shd-mo-H. It is 
then called Pattah Pwrtive^ of which see § 11. 

{g) Segol (r= e). This, though classed with the short vowels, is long in 
the following cases; (1) when standing in a simple syllable (§ 8. 6.), as 
hoa *e-5iSpA, '3^53 wArUk; (2) before the quiescents j^, n, '^ ; as n3p>a twJJ-w^A, 
not mi^-wcA ; n^ w«A, *^3 ^«, KS tzi ; (3) before a Guttural in which there is 
an implied Dagesh (§ 25.) ; as ih^^ i-hh&v for i^j^l* 3A-Aat? ; ft'n^^nn hi-hd-rim 

TV T - .TV 

for ti'i*)Mn A3A-Aa-rm. In all such cases Segol is to be pronounced like Tseri. 

• T - 

PRAXIS. 

o-lehj Tfw-rihy m-phSshj hl-tBn^ mSt, bU. 
(A) KiBBUTs (x = tt). Kibbuts is not unfrequently used as a substitute for 
Shureq ; as 5|)ap qu-mu for *|>a?|p j itop qd-tul for J^tjp. In this case it is long, 
and is called Kibbuts vicarious. It generally has this character when not im- 
mediately followed by a Dagesh forte (§ 16.) ; as ^5:33 gi-vu-U-kd for Tli5|:33. 
But when it stands in a mixed syllable (S 8. 6.) it is usually short ; yiim shnl- 
AAiJn, nap qlib-bdh. 

PRAXIS. 

ft'^a^s, tt5)3, npb, bta, tsi, n», 

kt-ru-vtm^ kUl'ldnij lHq-qdh^ gd-zlU, lUm^ Hv, 
(i) Kamets Hatefh (,=»). This vowel agrees in form with Kamets. 
The rules for distinguishing them will be better given after settling some pre- 
liminary points necessarily involved in the distinction. See § 10. 

GENERAL PRAXIS. 

i:i*Each of the vowels to be named and its representative sound stated by the learner. 

0^0, ti*ip, i> vdy W3i i^l^ "!>» tin, it:, c'^ti, -siJa, n^, , a, m, 

8usj qurriy y&dh, to, kol, dlly Vedh, hBm, tUl, shlnif mdk, lev, bd, a, 

ni^j t3?a, its, ^'i:, ij]b, do, dja, »^3. n*;. «^n, «^^, ^ifi^.^^a.nBi nio, p5p, c^k, 
nit:, .ft^'i, ifcjt, 'li, 15, y^^^ i?, tai'^, r?*, w* o-is, ti»i"i, b», 1^, nw* nir- 
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CHAPTER III. 

§ 8. SYLLABICATION. 

1. PrelimiTiary Remarks.—There exist in Hebrew, essentially, three 
gradations of sounds ;—(!) The Syllable, as the first and most simple sound, 
a sound intrinsically forming a member of a word, yet capable of being view- 
ed and treated as independent and separable; (2) the Word^ generally poly- 
syllabic, and in that case holding together and uniting all its syllables by 
means of one syllable distinguished by the tone, but still closely connected 
wittf the proposition ; and (3) the Proposition, or a limited expression of 
thought, generally consisting of several words, keeping all its words together 
by the sense of the speaker as indicated by the rise and fall of the vocal intona- 
tions, and particularly by the pause at the end. The movements of all oral 
sounds are within this circle, and the three governing principles are (1) the 
vowel for the syllable, (2) the toTie for the word, and (3) the setise and the pause 
for the proposition. 

2. In the syllable, vowel and consonant form an inseparable whole, but the 
vowel is the centre, the power which alone moves and unites. A vowel is a 
sound in itself distinct, either uttered pure (a), or compressed by the organs 
above or below (i, %) according to § 7. 1, but still resounding uninterrupted 
from the open mouth. This vowel-sound, however, though in itself a pure 
breathing, is at the same time sustained and modified by the intrinsically mute 
action of the organs of speech, viz. the lungs, throat, tongue, and palate (i. e. 
by the consonants) ; and since these sounds are much more manifold than the 
vowels, the number of possible syllables is very great. The vowels, there- 
fore, properly considered, are the animating elements of the language, but 
compared with the shorter but firmer consonants, they are merely its finer, 
feebler, more pliable part, and hence in the formation of wofds the nicer and 
more intellectual distinctions of meaning are produced by them. At the 
same time it is to be remarked that although vowels and consonants are essen- 
tially different, yet there are certain mutual approximations between them, as 
i {ee) and u {po\ which are formed by a contraction of the organs, are more 
firm and substantial, i. e. come nearer the nature of consonants, than the pure 
a. And so of the consonants themselves, some are harder, and some more 
sofl and liquid than others. 

3. As a general characteristic, the Shemitic languages are well supplied 
with vowels-sounds, and for the most part avoid a concurrence of closely joined 
consonants, particularly at the beginning of a syllable, § 9. 1. This principle 
is most deeply interwoven with the whole system of word-formations, and con- 
stitutes one of the fundamental peculiarities of this family of languages. The 
Hebrew, however, is not the most vocalic of the Shemitic languages, and espe- 
cially is it incapable of sustaining a short vowel in a simple syllable (§ 27.), as 
the Arabic in kd-id-la, and the Greek in l-ylvl-To, A short vowel can only 
remain in such a syllable when the tone sustains and animates it with new 
power; in other cases, as a general rule, it fa#B away. But as this does not 
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invariably happen, whenever, from any cause, a vowel originally short re- 
mains in a simple syllable, it regularly becomes long to sustain itself, § 27. 

4. The general nature of the Hebrew syllable may be deduced from what 
we have now said. As the language according to a fundamental rule toler- 
ates no short vowel in a simple syllable, therefore to form a syllable there 
must be a vowel supported by its own inherent length, or by its relative posi- 
tion in the syllable. With this very important preliminary principle before 
us we are prepared to enter upon the detail of the constitution of syllables, 
upon which, when once the letters and vowel-signs are mastered, the whole art 
of reading Hebrew depends. 

5. Syllables in Hebrew are either simple or mixed ; or, as they 
may be otherwise termed, open or close,* A simple syllable is one 
which terminates in a vowel sound, whether with or without a qui- 
escent letter, a M, 3 nd, *!i r«, without a quiescent ; »a M> Js^'Mo, *^t2 
ml, ^l zeh, with a quiescent. Such a simple. or open syllable usually 
terminates in a long vowel, but it may have a short one, provided 
it be accompanied Jur the tone (§ 27.), as ti"^^ md-yim, ti^3, bd-ifith,ii 

6. A mixed syllable is one which terminates in a consonant 
sound, as 5» el, tofit at, n>!?a mmh, bi3 koL So in ^^b Id-madfi, t[lb:a 
mB'lek, t)^,'^ ba-yiihf the first syllable is simple, the second mixed. 
The vowel for the most part in such close or mixed syllables is 
short, being compressed in utterance and firmly attached to its con- 
nected consonant. It is only when the tone adds its influence at 
the end of a word that the voice permits the vowel in a mixed syl- 
lable to be sounded fiiU without compression, as laa hdm, ^i^n da- 
vdr, toSi^ mqji'kdm, where it is long. See § 21. 

7. We have remarked above that although the Hebrew, as a general rule, 
^tolerates 07% ene consoriant at the end of a syllable in the middle of a word, yet a 
final syllable ^ which is freer and more sonorous, may admit of being closed with 
two different consonants. To this, however, it is requisite that the pronuncia- 
tion of the last consonant in such a combination should be easy, that is to say, 
•that it should.be a letter capable of being so attached as to be distinctly heard, 
especially after a liquid, as -tyni* a^<^, "Tni w«r^, tlb'TJin hlg-d&lt, ti:3ri3 kd-thdbt, 
pU5"« ydshq. But where this condition does not exist, then a very short tone- 
less vowel is inserted as euphonic or auxiliary before the last consonant, name- 
ly the short e (Segol), the most spontaneous sound in these and similar cases, 

♦ Instead of mixedf, Ewald usually employs the epithets compound or shut ; 
a half-mixed he denominates a AaJf-sAw^ syllable. This phraseology is occa- 
sionally followed ill the present work. 

t The perpendicular stroke in these words ( • ) technically called Metheg 
(§ 17.), is used as an accent to denote the tone-syllahle. It is employed for a 
similar purpose generally throughout .thevwork, except in the chapter which 
Xreats expressly of Metheg. # 
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§ 9. SHEVA. 49 

as "^BtD for '^&J3, ©np for ©-fp. The particular cases in which this euphonic 
vowel is or is not used, can only be understood by a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of formation. The following may serve as an epitome of them. (1) In 
the second pers. sing. fern. pret. of the verb universally (tiptop) the hard 

t : - T 

sound is always retained, because ri attaches itself ^sily and closely to any 
consonant. (2) In those verbal forms which are produced by apocopation 
(§ 34. 4.) the euphonic vowel is introduced only occasionally, as in^'n yirVj and 
^*^h yi-rev. (3) All the nominal forms constituting the class caUed Segdates, 
described hereafter, regularly adopt this mode of facilitating their pronuncia- 
tion, as i^)^ for ^^^, iriin for mn, &c. 

§ 9. SHfiVA. 

1. As before remarked, a leading and fundamental peculiarity 
of the Shemitic family of languages is, that they are rich in vowel > 
sounds and do not tolerate a great accumulation of consonants, and 
especially that they never begin a syllable with two or more close- 
ly joined consonants, as often happens in European languages, e. g. 
xTSivw, dntkaLy/ycL, Ptolemy, bdellium, &;c. But while this is the case, 
it is a remark of equal importance, that the genius of the Hebrew 
forbids that any word or syllable should begin with a vowel, A sim- 
ple consonant must always necessarily precede the first vowel in a 
word, although such consonant may be either one of the weakest 
class, a mere gentle breathing, answering to the spiritus lenis of the 
Greeks (§ 25. 1.), as "ibx 'omar, V'?^ 'ftmtn, rftiSft^ ektob, bJ*'Si'l pish-al, or 
one of the most firm and substantial, as *in har, ij Zo, SPii??p mtk-tdv, 

2. As the language then has an insuperable repugnance to such 
a combination of sounds as is heard in the English words brand, 
bled, tramp, &c., in order to avoid this, the Hebrew adopts a pecu- 
liar expedient in the use of the character called Sheva (ft^^'C), indi- 
cated by the figure (.) and representing the light fleeting vowel or 
half- vowel sound of ^ in its most hurried pronunciation, as in tetu 
git in Latin, or tenement* in English. Thus 'ins p^rl, not prl ; 5*103 
k^sil, not ksil or ocU ; 123 b^no, Stop qHol, all which are to be regarded 
as strictly monosyllables. According to this analogy the words 
above mentioned would be pronounced b^rand, b^led, t^ramp, dec. 
This Sheva is termed simple to distinguish it from the composite 
Shevas peculiar to the Gutturals, of which an account will hereafter 
be given (§ 10). It is found at the beginning and m the middle of 
words, but as a general rule, a consonant at the end of a word does 
not receive Sheva, as fiH Bm, ^Dp qdial. This is owing to the fact, 
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that as one main object of the Sheva is to indicate the absence of a 
vowel, its insertion under a final letter is unnecessary, because from 
the very principles of formation, almost all words end in a consonant 
ivithout a vowel, so that the last consonant may safely be assumed 
to be vowelless. To this, however, there are the following excep- 
tions ; (l.\ When the final letter is *], which always takes it, as 
■^"1 rdkj '^i)a me-Uk. (2.) When a word ends in two consonants 
both receive Sheva, as tiB7 yapht, toip'^ yesht^ ^i"!??*? higdcdU 
(3.) When the final letter has Dagesh (§ 12.) inscribed, Sheva is 
written, as Pi» o^ ti??lD sM-ma-at, PiriD na^ihat, '^TT^, yuhhJad. (4.) En 
the following anomalous cases it also occurs, viz. ti*^*^.*! M^yith^ and 
ri»2i h&.th, 2 Sam. 14. 2, 3. But wherever a letter occurs without 
a Sheva either in the middle of a word, or at the end after a Sheva, 
it denotes that such letter has no consonant power in such a posi- 
tion, but is to be considered as wholly mute or quiescent (§ 18.^, as 
»t>n hkeU V^ h6n, ^^^i^ a-l^M, l^ij a-Uv. The K in such cases as 
»tori above, ^'I'ni vcuyar^ C''**^?'^ feg-re-i^d, &c., is termed otiant or in 
olio, as is also "^ in such words as n^^bJ, I'^^i'l, I'^sa, &c. 

tt'tt'Tt' 

3. It is to be borne in mind, that we are here considering Sheva entirely in 
reference to its office as an element of pronunciation. But its use in the lan- 
.guage is by no means limited to this. Its very name, as usually interpreted 
{vCiHivaniPy, vacuity ^ nothingness)^ carries in it a striking intimation of another 
end designed to be answered by it, viz., to denote the absence or negation of a 
vowel, and that too as the result of the operation of established laws, and not as 
the consequence of oversight on the part of transcribers. Viewed in this light, 
it is not properly to be regarded as a vowel, but as the substitute for a vowel^ in 
which relation it enters essentially into the system of vowel-changes hereafter 
to be detailed. 

It may also be observed, that although the primitive and most legitimate 
sound of the simple Sheva is properly represented by the short i as above des- 
cribed, yet it would seem, from the hints of the early grammarians and the 
usage of the Septuagint, that its soundnvas in many cases modified by that of 
the following vowel, so as occasionally to approximate nearer to the sound of 
a, I, 0, or 14, than of e. Thus, for instance, in the Greek of certain proper 
names, we find ti^p represented by "Loiofia^ TO'JtD SoXwftwv, Jst^Jao by So/i«i7X, 
and riitoS by Eoi^awO. This is similar to the Latin momordi^ pupugij pepigu 
So in xi*l^i as the Sheva is a substitute for Kamets (^n'n)> the Rabbins inform 
us that the original vowel exerts some degree of influence upon the Sheva, 
causing it to be sounded very nearly as d'^vUr instead of d* vUr, In like man- 
ner before a Guttural the same eflect is produced, as ^^ti d^ u instead of d^ a. 
But however this might have been anciently, such niceties of utterance are now 
not at all regarded, but simple Sheva when vocal has always one uniform sound, 
viz., that of short e as above staled. 
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4. In allusion to its office as aiding in the enunciation of ini- 
tial consonants, Sheva is termed mobUej moveable (9^\,* i. e. vocaly 
audible^ sounded ; but wlien occurring at the end of a syllable, qui- 
escent (ri3), i. e. silent, unpronounced. The former character it of 
course uniformly sustains, 

(a\ At the beginning of words, as m^i l^dv, T\*l d^ro, ti'^'l^'l d^vd- 
rim, 

(6) In the middle of words after another Sheva, as ^itpp'i yiq- 
t^lu, nnat^ rmz-b^hha. 

(c) tinder a Dageshed letter (§12.), as ^litop qiUHuy DSSib Zi5- 
b^kem. This is evidently equivalent to the foregoing, as such let- 
ter is to be considered as reduplicated, and each accompanied with 
Sheva; thus ^iteg =^iDt>tD; Mai =t35a3i. 

5. In other instances the character of Sheva as vocal or silent 
depends upon its peculiar relation to the syllable, which is less easy 
to be determined. The only question in any case is, whether it 
begins or ends a syllable. If the former, it is vocal ;, if the latter, 
silent. The solution of this point depends, as a general rule, upon 
the quantity of the preceding vowel. If the vowel be short, the Sheva 
is silent and the syllable of course mixed, as i^lpp^ maq-tU, n^is 
nU-rnddh, If the vowel be long, the previous syllablei being already 
complete, the Sheva goes to the succeeding one, and becomes vo- 
cal, just as at the beginning of a word, as ^ittfj qd-t^h, '^nbri t'ed^dhu 
This effect however is reversed whenever the tone accent falls up- 
on such a long vowel, it being an invariable rule in Hebrew, that 
a long votDel with the tone should make with the ensuing Sheva a mix* 
ed syllable, as nsatD shov-ndh, rij^pt?? tlq-tol-ndh. The fact of ac- 
centuation alone here renders the syllable mixed, nor without a 
knowledge of this fact could the learner determine whether in the 
above cases the correct pronunciation were shov-ndh, ttq4dLndh, 
or shd-v^dh, ttq-tol^ndh. But there is usually no difficulty in ascer- 
taining the tone-syllable of words, and consequently little or none 
in determining the true character of the Sheva. On the tone see § 21 .. 

'6. It is to be remarked, however, that the line of distinctibn 
which we, in common with most grammarians, have drawn above 
between vocal and silent Sheva, is not in fact always so broad as 



* A moveable letter is one which is pronownced. The term is used to dis- 
tinguish such letters from those that are from any cause quiescent. A movea^ 
bU Sheva is the same as a vocal Sheva. 
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might be inferred from our statement. A multitude of cases occur 
in which the Sheva cannot in strict propriety be considered as 
either fully vocal or silent ; as for instance, where a vowelless 
consonant, and therefore one requiring Sheva, belongs neither to 
the preceeding nor to the succeeding syllable entirely, but floats, 
as it were, between them both. Thus in '^^^^ the pronunciation is 
not properly ydl-dhe, nor ya-hdhe, but rather yall^dhe. So iripa 
bikk'thoVt not bt>Jc4hov. In like manner, such cases as *iibll halMu, 
^3317 hxnn*nl are doubtless to be resolved on the same principle, 
though generally treated as having Dagesh forte (§ 12. 2.) implied. 
This kind of Sheva, which is of indispensable importance in ex- 
plaining the peculiarities of Dagesh lene (§ 12. 7.\, may be very 
appropriately termed floating Sheva, or Sheva medial, and the im- 
perfectly mixed syllable, which it forms, a half -mixed or half -shut 
syllable. The cases, however, in which such syllables arise, can be 
learned only from the principles of formation as detailed § 12. 10. a, 

" 7. Those compound syllables whose final consonant is identical with the first 
consonant of the succeeding syllable, like t) Jp qalrlu, Q^p qm-ldm, •! Js tsxt-lOf 
are marked by several peculiarities which require to be distinctly stated. As 
the soimd arising from such a concurrence of letters is little more than a thick- 
ening or prolongation of the sound of one of them, it was doubtless deemed 
sufficient to express but one in writing. It will be evident, moreover, upon 
consideration, that when the two consonants only produce the same sound 
prolonged, the vowel is not so compressed as before two differing consonants 
which clash with one another. The sound of Pattah, for instance, is more 
open and free in t^^'i^a gdl-li-nu than it is in fiSa bnn-td, that is to say, the voice 
more easily dwells longer on the vowel in the former than in the laUer. This 
is made still clearer from the fact, that in several instances, from the natural 
great protraction of the previous vowel, an adventitious letter has actually in- 
truded itself, and prevented the usual reduplication, as ©tl^a'^p for Oispi <^ 
prickly weedj Hos. 9. 6, cab^^b for iDjJbB concubifte^ Judg. 19. 1,2, t:*ia*»nn?a for 
tJ'^3*^i>a threshing sledge, 1 Chr. 21, 23, ppi^'l'n for p:i:^'l Damascus. But it is 
by no means uniformly the case that the same consonants coming together do 
thus coalesce in sound, for in order to render such a reduplication distinctly 
audible, a peculiar and appropriate condition of the sounds themselves is ne- 
cessary. It is only possible for them to unite when there is not an immutable 
long vowel either between or before the two sounds to keep them apart, as is 
the case in t:*ii^SD> tiiniiD?a' Still less is the effect possible if the first of these 
consonants is in itself double, since its vowel is then as firmly supported as'i^ 
it were long, as J^rj. As a general rule, the reduplication is most easy when 
the letters stand between two distinct vowels ; and firm consonants are more 
capable of it than weak or liquid ones, and the unaspirated than the aspirated. 
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Hence there are gradations according to which it takes place. At the end of 
a word without a vowel it is of course impossible, § 12. 2. Again, if the conso- 
nant to be doubled begins the following syllable without a distinct vowel, as in 
%'T^1> nn5)lD> it is more difficult, particularly in rapid utterance, to hear the re- 
duplication distinctly, and it gradually disappears; as is evident from the 
omission of Dagesh in the above and multitudes of similar words, especially 
those of very frequent occurrence. Thus ^sn^^l «^^ ^^ spake^ for "nSlTs^T » 
*lfiiiZ3"»1 «^^ they raised, for ^{j^ia-iiT ; 'n'^))'n praise ye, forti5]bn> '^'^'^ri behold me, 
for h53n ; ifitD3 Aw throne, for ia^s3 ; and often with p, as *t5p?a my staff, for 
"^bp^'n i tJ-^tppn?; seekers, for Q'n^^rpjn?;. 

§ 10. COMPOSITE SHEVA. 

1. The essential nature and functions of all the Shevas are 
the sarnie. They are a device for marking the various transitions 
from a purely consonantal to a distinctly vocalic utterance, which 
is effected by interposing the most fleeting and hurried sounds of 
a, e, and o, where the exigency requires them. Of these that of 
e (simple Sheva) is the most spontaneous and frequent, and this 
occurs in connection with every letter of the Alphabet except the 
Gutturals. Th^ pronunciation o^ these is so peculiar, that it cannot 
but modify in some degree that of the associated Sheva. The Gut- 
turals having themselves a sound more open and kindred to a, they 
necessarily impart a portion of their own power to the accompa- 
nying Sheva, making its sound more distinctly vocalic. While 
therefore the punctuators have properly left the original sign of 
the Sheva in its place, they have connected with it the sign of 
each of the short vowels a, e, o, to indicate more clearly the real 
character of the sounds to be uttered. These are usually termed 
by Jewish grammarians the Jfa^cpA- vowels (D'^Dtsn hurried^ rapid\, 
and form the class represented in the following table : — 

Composite Shevas. 



ntlSS tjtDn Hateph Pattah 


-: 


a in litany 


& 


i)i:iD t\m Hateph Segol 


v: 


e in memory 


S 


y)2p C)tDn Hateph Kamets 


t: 


in ivory 


5 



For the reason to which it is owing that * andi* (r'-?^^ 5^ ^If ^J^Yf^C*^^?*^ 
as Hateph-vowels, see § 25, 6. :! ! "-> j ^ "- . ^ ^ ' ^^ 1, "• - ^ ^ = 

2. There are, however,^ some ^e^cceptions tb twe general Tul^ ot 
accompanying a vowelless .Guttural' with -a /cpmj)ciihid'^ Sjiivaj-^as 

t/1 V ::^^./^:^:-::r^. 
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they sometimes occur with simple Sheva, as i'^n^ instead of i^I^T' 
nan*] instead of nan']. Regard is had, however, in this usage to the 
comparative strength or weakness of the several Gutturals. As n is 
the strongest of this class, it most frequently takes the simple She- 
va ; n and 5 but seldom, as ti?7!?a, *"?!?!?? ; and i^, the weakest, sel- 
doraer still, as Soft^^. 

3. No uniform principle appears to have been adhered to as to 
the kind of Sheva to be employed under the several Gutturals. 
The choice would seem to have been left entirely to the discretion 
of the writer, the same words frequently occurring with different 
Shevas. In general, however, n, n, V, at the beginning of words 
are found with (-:), and IK with {^-y 

4. Although the Composite Shevas belong appropriately to the Gutturals, 
yet they are occasioDaliy found under other consonants, in which cases their 
use seems to have been prompted by a desire to guard against the danger of 
mistaking a silent for a moveable Sheva in the middle of a syllable. There 
can be no doubt or danger on this score with Shevaatthe^e^iTtTiiw^ofa word, 
ss iin, 'n-jg, ^3, or after a compound syllable, as tj^j^^h, riiMn?2, where 
Sheva may readily be known to be Sheva vocal by the necessity of the pro- 
nunciation. But in other cases, where this danger exists, the policy seems la 
have been to increase the audibility of Sheva as much as possible, for which 
purpose the form of a Hateph-vowel (composite Sheva) was given it, and 
more especially where this lengthening was at the same time favored by other 
circumstances of the sounds. Of these fleeting vowels the most natural and 
easy, viz. ^i ( -: ) is prevalently used ; e ( 's ) is never found ; and but seldom does 
an o ( »! ) obtrude itself, and that only on account of a powerful kindred o or 
tt-sound in the neighborhood, as 'npjjS'i for ^ipy^t], Jer. 22. 20. So, for sub- 
stantially the same reason, "i^pDp for ^y^Dp* 1 Sam. 28. 8. ft51*^*i, Ezek. 35. 6. 
tTT3Pl3> Lev. 10. 5. The* remaining particular instances are, (1) Where the 
design is to show clearly that the syllable is only a very loosely mixed one 
(§9. 6.), especially on account of the obscure heavy u^ which likes to be sepa- 
rate, as risto'n roO'tn-phash Cnot root-phash). Job 33. 25, ^nt^ Gen. 2. 12. So 
after the sharp i, as riil?3», Ps. 12. 7, and with Dagesk dirimens (§12. 5.), as 
*^bai23) Zech. 4. 12. More rarely after a, as nS*^^n (from the interrogative n 
andnDia)* Gen 27. 38 J and in a close compound syllable only where it is 
broken up by Maqqeph and Metheg, as ^^i-pn^*^) Gen. 21. 6. (2) Where the 
consonant has lost its reduplication, according to § 9. 7, and where tl^erefore 
both syllables may be more easily intermixed, as i;n:2iKtl» Jndg. 16. 16. {inpb 

>"-:>- : ▼ ■':i\ 

Gen. 3^55-, (?) Seldom after a long; vowel, as tisjipi^tn Ezek. 4. 10, especially 
witVhe^swii^guttiifal';!, WiiJsi^t; G8en. 27. 27—31. The influence of all 
these causes (S)Tc^ep*thfe twfl softitds*fatfher apart, is increased if the same con- 
sonent jKfc«K'»tW*(ieJn»s«ocessionVis,ti?3?2r5j Ezek. 35. 7, ^liie, 1 Sam. 2.25, 

i>>^,Viei: 8SC Ks*. ••*; : V *: '.-' " 
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PRAXIS IN SY LL ABIC ATIO (T. 

i^i>a, n*i*i, ^iri, ^ibs- 5t:i:3, ^i^a, i^n, ^^n, 5!?a»i *>nfti, 5ii» 

m'ld, y'rdkj shHe^ Mu^ q^tol, m'ri, d'ro^ khJO-rt^ S-mu, H-rly i-lu 

^b:?, »in, ^ds^, 5^3*^,3, n»?D, n»T, •ri);!, ^s-j, ^jps, p'^tppN ont) 
Bin/'^, nip% itop?, iina, "t»iirT» "li'T'T' i^na. i&n?.» tnif^ n:pi^ 
^^?!j, ti3'25% Pi"i?a&j, "^T, ti?3p_' ''?i?t:j:> "^^iSs";, i^aii'iait? ^?ain, '^iJat'?^ 

§ 11. PATTAH FURTIVE. 

1. This is a name given to Pattah when occurring under either 
of the Gutturals n, n, 5, at the end of a final syllable, and preced- 
ed by a long vowel not of the A-class, in which case it is to be 
sounded before the consonant and not after. This is not an arbi- 
trary, but a necessary usage. For as those letters cannot be pro- 
nounced after the vowels «, t, o, or «, at the end of a word with- 
out the intrusion of more or less of an a-sound (hence termed fur^ 
tive\f therefore in such words as :P*n, n^\ H'^C^, since they naturally 
and of their own accord yield the pronunciation rS-dt ru-dhk, md'Shl- 
ahh, the corresponding external indication of that sound is made 
to appear in the mode of writing, as 3?"], ri^"l, n'^c^. As the Pat- 
tah furtive, however, is merely a euphonic help and belongs not 
to the essential forms of words, it falls away upon the accession of 
syllables, as 'imn, nin^n, w-^n^^i. 

2. Pattah furtive never appears under the Guttural j^, because this letter 
at the end of a word is always mute. 

3. Besides Pattah, Segol, and Hireq also, when occurring under the penult 
leuer of a word, are often, from the office which they perform, termed furtive 
vowels (§ 8. 7.), bat they are then as usual to be sounded after their consonants. 

§ 12. DAGESH. 

1. Dagesh (pyi i. e. hardening, strengthening,\ is the name 
given to a point inserted in the bosom of a consonant, as a, and 
serving the two-fold purpose (1) Of doubling the letter, as Jtop = 
itJtop qU'tel, fi'^^!' = 0'^^?^'] ydm-mtm, in which case it is called 
Dagesh forte (ptn m'^\ ; (2) Oi hardening the aspirates, i, e, taking 
away their aspirate or softer sound, in which case it is termed Da^ 
gesh lene (bp ^J'j), as ii3b^ mdUkdh, ^C^^f yik-tov, CJ'^Sn hin-dopk. 

2. Dagesh forte. As the reduplication of a letter is most audi- 
ble between two distinct vowels (§ 9. 7.), it follows that Dagesh 
forte has its appropriate place in the middle of a word, as ^Sp sdh-bfi. 
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tt'^'^^d mid-dim, ^i^J? qat-telu. The final consonant of a word, as it 
cannot in the nature of the case be sounded double, does not receive 
Dagesh ; but whenever in the course of flexion such a letter shifts 
its position and comes to stand in the middle of a word, the Dagesh 
due is inserted, as ip qal instead of ip_ (iiP), but pi. n'^Jp qdl-Um ; 
C)K aph, (t]i»), pi. t3^£)» (Ip.'plm ; 1?;^ y'tsav. n^^"} y'tsav-veh, (§ 34. 4. c). 
The Gutturals, according to § 25. 8. never receive Dagehh. As these 
letters front their nature are not susceptibk of reduplication, when- 
ever by analogy they would receive Dagesh, it is rejected and the 
omission compensated by lengthening the preceeding vowel, as p5t 
for p?T, *;]::>? for ^rj^a, r{2^ for r^^. 

4. Dagesh forte is distinguished into Compensative and Charac^ 
terislic ; the former being used to supply the deficiency of a letter 
lost through assimilation or absorption (§24 3.), as ra^ yig-gash for 
Tdaa"} yin-gash, Hp") yiq.qdhh for Hpi'i^ yiUqahh, "^55^ ap-;^i for ^S^JSj an-phi ; 
the latter denoting, not an accidental, but an essential peculiarity 
in the form of a word, as itsp qlt-fil, the form of the Piel conjugation 
of the verb b^Jp in distinction from Kal, § 32. 

5. Another distinction of Dagesh of considerable importance, termed by 
some grammarians Dagesh dirimens, arises in the following circumstances: — 
When the final consonant of a syllable in the middle of a word is not closely 
attached to the following syllable, but floats between both with a short half- 
vowel sound (§9. 6.), Ihe^voice almost spontaneously doubles it after the prece- 
ding short vowel, as ^'j'^^ for ti::iD> r'lp;^ for r'^,T>3- Hence a Dagesh forte 
is ofl^n placed in this consonant to point out this separation of the consonant 
with Sheva from the following syllable, and to distinguish the Sheva as Skeva 
medial or floating (§ 9. 6.) from Sheva mute, of wiiich the above are apposite 
examples. This use of Dagesh dirivicns, which is closely related to that of 
Dagesh lene as explained § 12 10. a. is not very regularly observed ; but it is prop- 
erly and most frequently found where the consonant wiih Sheva, though at- 
tached to a preceding short vowel, yet on account of the adventitious nature of 
such vowel in that place is but very loosely attached, and so suffers an original 
Sheva vocal to be quite distinctly heard. The principles of formation only 
can show where and how such very loose compound syllables arise, but the 
prominent cases are, (1) With the interrogative n, which is most loosely at- 
tached, as ninsn (not to be read hnk-ihoneth, but hnk-IcHhoneth, because derived 
from nin^ icHhrneth), Gen. 37. 32. (2) In the construct state, where Sheva as 
being shortened from a full vowel always remains as Sheva 'moveable, or at 
any rate as Sheva medial, and the preceding vow^el is only assumed from the 
necessity of the pronunciation, as -nnssJ for ^z".^, from ^:5>, Deut. 32. 32, *\p^u 
for '^pbrj) from p^T^^ Is. 57. 6. (3) So also "^ninSTj « inan of Anathoth, from 
fnnD3?> Jer. 29. 27. (4) A vowelless consonant in the middle of a word does 
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not attach itself so closely to a liquid as to a firm consonant, it being easier, for 
instance, to pronounce j^i^'n than n^i ; hence to point out this looser connexion 
the Dagesh dirimens is sometimes employed, particularly before ^^j as ri'1l26^> 
Hos. 3. 2, ^^p\ 1 Sam. 28. 10, rTlj^??, I^eut. 23. 11. Moreover ^ itself, con- 
trary to general usage, sometimes receives this lighter reduplication, as 
Gn'^i^'nn, l Sam. 10. 24; comp. Judg. 20. 43, 1 Sam. 1.6. 

6. There is in addition to the above another use of the Dagesh forte which 
may be called euphonic, or perhaps better conjunctive, as it depends upon the 
close conjunction of two words, particularly by means of Maqqeph (§ 16.), by 
which a monosyllabic word, or at least a word with the tone on the first sylla- 
ble, becomes attached to another more independent word. This conjunction 
consists in the vowel which ends the word becoming shorter, by its shortness 
doubling the first consonant of the next word, and being so drawn over to it 
that they are pronounced together, as injs^^-n?2j nitSTl^j pronounced m&z-zoth 
SiJid mSt-tov ; whence in the ancient writing ji?3 was joined on to the following 
word, especially if it were a short one, as rm}2=rm'tlf2i M53^=Wb~n?a- The 
above particle n?2 what? from its interrogative power, which naturally forms 
a tendency to hurried pronunciation, is peculiarly liable to have its a-sound 
shortened in this manner, and the first consonant in the following word redu- 
plicated. Other instances are the following : *ii;:D5-n?ai Cren. 31. 36, D*i^5-ri?3, 
Ps. 133. 1. Again, a monosyllabic word is easily attached to a. preceding one, 
and usually in such a case the final syllable, which is for the most part, though 
not always unaccented, is not shortened before the reduplication, which is con- 
sequently only weakly audible, as fiisj-n'^iy dlithashsham ; so t]"^ 72-1513 it), 
■^Si-n^btdri, i^J-najt^l^ 1?3?"n:2'-l^, ^&^!2-^?3^p. Cases like the last, however, 
with Shureq are rare, as seldom any vowels but Clamets, Pattah, and Segol, 
are employed before Dagesh conjunctive. The following instances of a pecu- 
liar kind are usually ranked under the head of Dagesh euphonic, viz., ti Jnn 
hhd-del-lu instead of tijinn hhd-dHu, tifin'i for tifm*^, tjjj^pp, ^^tiniTli &c. 

7. Dagesh Lene. The six mutes, or Begadh-Kephath letters, 
a, a, 1, 1D> Ci D) have a strong tendency to a softer, that is, an aspirat- 
ed sound, by which ^6, d, ky p, t especially, are gradually changed 
into bh {v\ dh, ch^ ph (f\ th. It would seem, therefore, at first 
view, that as the hard sound of these letters is the primitive and 
genuine one, the proper way would have been to consider them as 
haying this sound whenever there was no indication to the contra- 
ry ; in which case the insertion of a point would naturally have 
denoted the secondary or soft sound. The reverse of this, however, 
is the fact ; Dagesh lene being employed to indicate the removal of 
the aspiration and the return of the original hard sound. This ap- 
parent anomaly is accounted for by supposing that in the later peri- 
ods of the spoken language the softer enunciation predominated 
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and constituted the rule, while the harder formed the exception, so 
that the latter was marked with the point instead of the former. 
The phraseology on the whole is unfortunate, as the use of the epi- 
thet * lene' i. e. mildf soft, to convey the idea of hardening a sound, 
is plainly inappropriate, and leads to inevitable confusion of ideas. 
Against this the student can only guard by fixing firmly in his 
mind in the outset the true character and grounds of the distinction. 

8. Dagesh forte also occurs in the Aspirates as often as in the 
other letters, and there not only performs its proper office of doub- 
ling the letter, but has the effect also of removing the aspirate 
sound in the same way with Dagesh lene, as "'t^^ dp-pi not dph-pij 
^ai Bb-bl not riv.bl. 

9. The rules which govern the occurrence of Dagesh lene in 
particular positions arise out of the vocal principles in which it 
originated. Of these the most important is, that the softer or aspi- 
rate pronunciation can only take place after a vowel in a simple 
syllable or following a vocal Sheva ; for the sound of the vowel 
being itself naturally soft and aspirate it communicates its influence 
to the mute immediately following. Thus the 5 and ^ are softened 
in iPi?';' and & in ^p\ So also after the fleeting or fragmentary 
vowel sounds denoted by the Shevas, as the i in nbl and the S in 
^iPi^";". As the above are the cases in which the Dagesh lene is ex- 
cluded, the following are those in which it occurs : — 

fa^ In the middle or at the end of words when the preceding 
letter has a silent Sheva, as tPi^pjD qdm-tem, n3^?a mdl-kah ??!? y«p^> 
^^!? y^sht. 

{b\ In the first letter of a word, except when the preceding 
word closes with a quiescent letter, which brings it under the influ- 
ence of the principle mentioned above, § 12. 7. Thus fi^nsi D'lm'na 
h're-shith bd-ra, but l?~*^n']n va-y'hl-khen, not l?)"^?!':!. So 'J|':)l~^i^, not 
^t'lJ'^i?' ^^ ^^^® ^^^ ^* ^® presupposed, as a general rule, that 
there exists a close vocal connection between the two words in 
question, so that they are uttered, as it were, by a single impetus of 
voice ; but if for any reason a pause, however slight, should inter- 
vene, the organs have time to recover from their vocalic position, 
the harder enunciation is restored to the mute, and the Dagesh lene 
inscribed of course, as 5^na npp3^ instead of js^nn nny/i J tina ^T)'^ 
instead of rna ^Ti^. Such a pause is usually indicated by a dis- 
junctive accent, of which see § 15. 2. 
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10. Numerous instances of the omission of Dagesh lene where 
it is analogically due can only be accounted for by a recurrence to 
what is said § 9. 6. respecting the floating Sheva. In such words 
as 17?N{> tn^Si^, (Sec. the true pronunciation is nearly av^dan, maVkuihy 
the Sheva being accounted in these instances as half-vocaL This 
takes place, 

fa\ When in the course of flexion such a Sheva arises from the 
falling aw^ay or resolution of a vowel, as ^i&^'i from ground-form 
tJTn (§ 31. 3.), where the transition of "1 from an open to a perfectly 
shut or mixed syllable appears to have been considered as too ab- 
rupt and violent, and a semi-vocal Sheva employed to make the 
gradation easier. For it is obvious that the voice passes more 
readily from r^dhoph to ridhyhu than from r^dhoph to ndh-pu. In obe- 
dience to the same law we find iribio from "iji^p, 'nnt?'^. from it?';], ^5i)^ 
from ti^:?b?a, 'I'la?) from ta^'ins, ^^-i? {an Arab) from T^^,. 

(b\ When a loosely attached and separable prefix particle, as 
either of the prepositions ^> 3> b> >a> or one of the suffix pronouns 
^i M» 'ft) is appended to the word, as ifisa, iJnSS ,from ar}3, where 
the Sheva has so much vocality that according to § 9, 6. the fol- 
lowing mute retains its aspiration. So also n^^n^i, fT^^inaa from 
iiyi^^i '?(33, fi5'i:5'7. The usage in regard to b with the infinitive of 
verbs is often variant from this, as aripj, is?b instead of ^t^p% ^^pi. 
But when the prefix is closely united to the word and forms an es- 
sential part of it, the general rule is observed, as Fut. Kal., iso;;' 
from ^BD, Hiph. b'^BipJl from i&p. 



PRAXIS ON DAGESH. 



Write and point, according to the above rules, the following 
words : — 

n^n; rrnii-r; toSs:??; li^si^^s; "inp»; iMi; p^nipn; in^; ifj^b^; nnsip 

^j?^"!; i^n>9 5 njTO; "i5»; «T???^5 i?^'n' ^3?i^£?ri; nin Jni'; 5>^n »'i 

••^D^jpn »3; nwri i;i; ijisan ^jpj; ban nspa n?; nn •^rtia 

§ 13. MAPPIQ. 

1, Whenever n at the end of a word, where it is seldom sound- 
ed as a consonant, is to be pronounced hard, it is written with a 
point having the same form and properly the same force as Dagesh 
lene, but called in this peculiar case Mappiq (p'^B?? movens literam), 
and causing the letter to be heard as a consonant, although with us 
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a practical distinction of this kind is not very easily attainable. 
Thus ria bah, rTi3 gd-mh, ria3 gd-vodh. If this n, however, has a 
vowel of its own after it at the end of a word, as in rf^iisi elehd, 
Mappiq is not written, because »1 here, from its very position, can 
only be sounded as a consonant. 

§ 14. RAPHE. 

1. A direct contrary to this point for hardening and a virtual 
negation of it, is a horizontal stroke over a letter, called Raphe 
(non weak, softy This sign however is not very regularly found 
in the manuscripts, and in the printed copies, except the oldest, is 
almost entirely wanting, and that too without ^y great sacrifice 
of perspicuity. When inserted it is properly placed in positions 
where it would be most easy to fall into mistake, as (1) To indi- 
cate that a Dagesh lene cannot stand there, e. g. after a. floating or 

medial Sheva, as in nn^a, where one might read incorrectly hay-thdh 

instead of laythdli; so nnt5 azz'bdh. - (2) As a sign that Dagesh 
forte is excluded from certain situations where at first view it would 

appear to be required, as Gen. 7. 23, n?a'^1 act. then he destroyed, 

whereas niQ'^T pass, then was destroyed ; so 'nffipa seek ye, imp. Piel, 
instead of the usual form ^dj^^. 



CHAPTER IV. 

§ 15. HEBREW ACCENTS. 

General Remarks. — The Hebrews have been accustomed, from 
the earliest periods, to accompany the public reading of their Scrip- 
tures, as do the Moslems that of the Koran, with a kind of song or 
chant, in which the tones of the voice are governed by certain small 
marks of various form inserted in the text of all the pointed Hebrew 
Bibles, and placed sometimes above and sometimes below the words, 
in close conjunction with the vowel-signs, yet clearly distinguishable 
from them. These are called Accents; and in reference to the 
above use of them as signs of cantiUation, they are termed by the 
Jewish writers ni^^^a? neginoth, modulations, i. e. musical or rhyth- 
mical notes. Whether this, however, were the primary purpose for 
which they were invented, may well admit of doubt. The Rabbin- 
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ical writers are by no means agreed as to this point, nor is the 
mode of recitativo at all uniform among the modern Jews of different 
nations. Moreover, were this the leading object of the Accents, it 
is scarcely credible that passages so utterly unlike in sentiment as 
some of the joyful and exulting Psalms of David, and the plaintive, 
mournful strains of Jeremiah or Job were chanted with the same 
notes ; and yet in point of fact the expression, * Sing forth the honor 
of his name,' Ps. 66. 2, is marked by precisely the same accents as 
the words, ^ Let them curse it that curse the day,' Job 3. 8. We 
find also that in many cases precisely the same words, in different 
contexts, are distinguished by different accents — a fact not very 
easily reconcileable with the theory of the musical design of these 
characters. Althongh, therefore, it may be admitted that they were 
in process of time employed for this purpose, yet it was doubtless 
altogether a secondary use, and we are to look higher for the pri- 
mary ends of the invention. This was in all probability twofold ; 
— (1) Rhetorical; to point out the syllable on which the stress of 
the voice is to be laid, or in other words, the tone syllable ; and 
(2) Exegetical ; to show the relation, whether of connection or dis^ 
junction, subsisting between the different members of a sentence, 
and thus serving as aids to the interpretation. Viewed in this 
light, they are termed by the Jews d'i?a5t3 tastes, i. e. criteria of the 
sense ; and of the importance attached to them in this character by 
the Jewish writers, we may form some idea from the fact that Aben 
Ezra lays it down as a first principle, * that any interpretation which 
does not accord with the Accents is not to be listened to for a mo- 
ment.' — The use ofthe Accents as signs of interpunction similar to 
the well known stops in our own language is so intimately con- 
nected with and involved under that which we have here termed 
exegetical, that it seems unnecessary to range it under a distinct 
head. Their office in this respect is more fully defined a little 
farther onward. 

As an illustration of the effect of regarding or disregarding the accents in 
the determination ofthe sense, the passage Josh. 3. 11, ' Behold the ark of the 
covenant ofthe Lord of all the earth passelh over before you into Jordan,' may 
be cited, yrheve the accents require the rendering, * Behold the ark ofthe cove- 
nant, even the Lord of all the earth, passeth over, &c.' This is probably in the 
present instance the true interpretation, and in most cases we believe the ac- 
cents do in fact serve as a correct index to the sense ; but so much uncertainty 
rests upon the principles by which the accents themselves are to be interpreted, 

8 
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that they have hitherto been practically of but little use in the exposition of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, though it is by no means improbable that they may 
hereafter be turned to very important account in this respect. 

I. Exegetical use of the Accents. 

1. As we have remarked above that the Accents considered as 
, auxiliaries to a correct understanding of the text have a two-fold 
power — a separating and a connecting one — whence the entire system, 
which embraces not less than thirty or forty distinct marks with 
appropriate names, is ranged into two grand divisions, consisting of 

(a) Disjunctives; or such as separate words er clauses from 
each other ; and ' 

(b\ Conjunctives ; or such as indicate a close connection be- 
tween the word on which they stand and that which immediately 
follows. • 

Of these the latter class is by far the most important, and from 
their having different degrees of disjunctive power^ they have been v 
subdivided according to their relative strength in this respect into 
four orders, distinguished, from the fancied control which they exer- 
cise in governing the sense of passages, by the quaint titles of (1) 
Emperors ; {2\ Kings ; (3) Princes ; (4) Dignitaries, Of these we 
shall here give merely the naunes and forms of the most important, 
referring the student who may wish to master the subject, to the 
more extended treatises indicated below.* 

1. Emperors, 
1. p^iD (— ) SiLLUQ ; i. e. stop^ or pause ; as : n^n. This is al- 
ways immediately followed by two large points 
( f \ at the end of a verse, called Soph Pasuk. 
Silluq is nearly equivalent to our period, though 
there are a few instances in which it marks 
the end of a verse without the sense being com- 
pleted, as Gen. 23. 17. 



» The most important treatises on the Hebrew Accents are the following : — 
Th. Boston Tractatus Stigmologicus. Sam. Bohlius Scrutinium Scrip. Sac. 
ex Accentibus. Matth. Wasmuth Institutio Accentuatianis Hebr. Da v. Weimar 
Docirina Accentuum. Aug. Pfeiffer Manuductio ad Doctrinam Accentuum. 
Andr. Reinbec Doctrina de Accentibus. J. H. Michaelis Unterricht von den 
Accentibus. Starkii L/ux Accentuationis Hebr. J. F. Hirtii Systema Accent, 
Hebr. A. B. Spitzner InstUiUiones ad Analyticam Sacr. Textus Hebr. ex Ac- 
centibus. Compare also Loescher d/e Causis Ling. Hebr. c. v. § 1. Wolfios 
Biblioth. Heb'r. T. II. p. 492 et seq. Simonis Introd. Ling. Hebr. p. 129. 
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2, rorist (-;^) Athnah, i, e. respiration ; as ^'^P^. This point, 
indicating a breathing place in a sentence, an- 
swers well nigh to our colon or semicolon, and 
generally divides a verse into its two leading 
propositions or clauses. Thus, '^n^ ^"^Hil* ^'psS'^'i 
*n'iK-^n';«l "lis^ And God said let there he light : 
and there was light. The translators of the Eng- 
lish Bible designed originally to indicate the oc- 
currence of the Athnah in the Heb. text by the 
use of the colon in the corresponding place in 
their version, as is done with great accuracy by 
Ains worth in his translation of the Pentateuch. 
But owing to the many revisions and arbitrary 
alterations to which the punctuation of our Bi- 
bles has been subject in the lapse of time, this 
feature of the Hebrew text is but imperfectly 
•represented tn them. 

2. Kings, ^ 

1. »ti1^iaD (jL.) Segolta; i* e. a cluster of grapes, from its 

form, being in fact merely an inverted Segol, as 

»2\ This generally occurs in verses contain- 
ing three distinct propositions ; as D^ib6^ is^^l 

*T5 ""O*?,! ?'')5.li 5^!? "^^'^ t)7»n And God made a 
firmament, and divided the waters which were under 
the firmament from the waters which were above 
the firmament : and it was so, 

2. ^itof) t|pT (_L_) Zaqeph Qaton ; i. e. the lesser elevator or sus^ 

pender, as d'^Hi». Thi^, with the other accents 
which follow, indicate minor divisions in a sen- 
tence, which it will be unnecessary to specify- 

3. i^nj tlpT (_«_) Zaqeph Gadhol ; i. e. the greater elevator or 

II 
suspender; as ft'^?3«n. 

4. «TOtD (-7-) Tiphha; i. e. palm of the hand, from its form, 
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3. Princes. 
5. 5*^?^ (j_) Revia; i. e. resting or lying over, as pri^. 

6« »P,^.! (— ) Zarqa ; i. e. division, as d^SWi. The remainder 
of this and the other classes it will be unneces- 
sary to give. 

1. The importance of the foregoing accents above others arises not only 
from the fact of their being the principal marks of interpunction in a sentence, 
but from ihat also of their being often used as pause accents^ of which see § 22. 

2. The Hebrew text, in addition to the above, occasionally exhibits a small 
perpendicular stroke (r) placed between words, thus, ri*^Bfc^in!3'^»t1» Gen. 3. 15. 
iOidl » 52b^» Gen. 1 . 20. This is called Pesiq (p*^pB) cessatioru^ denoting merely 
a musical pause, and of no importance out of the synagogue service. 

2. A more accurate idea of the office of the Disjunctives, as signs 
of interpunction, may perhaps be obtained from the following tabu- 
lar view, showing the mode in which they divide and sub-divide a 
verse. The learner will not infer f?om this representation that the 
actual distinctions in any verse correspond exactly with the proper- 
tions here given. Still it is a sufficient approximation to the truth 
to afford a correct notion of the principle on which^ their use 
depends. 



SiLLua. 



Atunah. 



Segolta. 



ZlKEPH Q.iTON. 



Zarqa. 



Revia. 



Verse. 


i 


i 


i 




iN 




h 


s 




1 1 * 




1 \l 




1 i 




M 



I 



Several of the minor accents carry on the sub-division still far- 
ther, but the above will answer to illustrate the principle. 
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3. The preceding observations, it is hoped, will be sufficient to 
give the learner a general idea of the Hebrew accents considered 
in their exegetical relations. Though often termed by gramma- 
rians signs'of interpunction, yet it is only in a very general sense 
that they can be said to resemble our marks of punctuation. They 
point out indeed in many instances certain pauses analogous to 
those indicated by the period, colon, semicolon, <&;c., with us, but 
then being far more numerous they serve to intimate relations of a 
much more complex and delicate nature than is aimed at by the 
signs we have adopted ; and as the system embraces neither marks 
of exclamation, interrogation, or parenthesis, it is obvious that it 
was originally devised for a much more important purpose than to 
serve as mere signs of interpunction. This purpose undoubtedly 
had a primary reference to the explication of the Hebrew text in 
its nicer shades of meaning, and- we cannot perhaps more suitably 
conclude this part of the subject than by adducing a few examples, 
showing the use of the accents in this respect, 

1. Gen. 4. 6. nin'^, ^^^J*"^! signifies ' And the Lord said,^ because 

*n>asi'»»i has a conjunctive accent, which shows it to be closely con. 

nected with the following word : but the same words, Gen. 24. 13. 

f ' f 

mn'^ *l)Qfi^'«i1 signify ' And he said, O Lord P because '^m'^^ has a 

disjunctive accent, showing it to be disjoined from the following 

word, and forming a phrase by itself. 

2. Gen. 24. 33. b^'&^ vH with a conjunctive accent on vH signi- 
fies ' I wUl not eat ;' but the same words with a disjunctive accent 
on »b thus, isat »li, would signify ' No^ IwUl eat J (See Gen. 18. 
15, 21 ; 19. 2. 

3. Gen. 24. 34. 'i±» DH^na^ in5> "iJas^'sn, without the accents, 
might either signify * And the servant of Abraham said, I am^ &c., 
or * And he said, the servant of Abraham I am^ i. e., and he (Elea- 
zer) said, I am Abraham's servant. The distinctive accents on 
^>afi^*'«] and on *^I?J» show that the last is the true meaning. 

4. Gen. 47. 16. ift^gii "^Hi^ri might signify * the redeeming angelf 

but H^iJali %)k ifc^ari signifies * The angel who redeemed me.' In the 
former case the conjunctive accent on "^Js^b^L^ would show it to be 
closely connected with i»iin, as every qualifying word is with that 
which it qualifies or defines. In the second example the accent (^j| 
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shows that "ij^ii^n is less connected with i»3n than this word is 
with '^r;». 

5. Gen. 34. 7. d^B3fi^n ^S25>n"»ii d:?>2®3 misn "p ^a ip^'i "^sa^. 
Whether the word dj??^3 belongs to the preceding or the following 
clause, cannot be detennined by the text, but the (_l_) on this word 
shows that the authors of the accents had considered it as separated 
from the following clauses, and that the sense is as given in the 
Established Version, viz. ' And the sons of Jacob came out of the 

field when (or, as soon as^ they heard it ; and the men^ <&;c. 

6. Gen. 8. 11. ri'^jpa t|^to n^^rnj? nim might either signify ' and 
behold a torn olive leaf in her mouth,' — or, ' and behold an olive leaf 
torn (i. e. plucked off) with her mouth,' The disjunctive accent ( v ) 
on t\y^, and the conjunctive accent ( j ) on C)1to show that the sec- 
ond is the true meaning of the text ; intimating that it was not a 
floating leaf torn by the waves, but one which the dove had plucked 
of, and from which circumstance Noah concluded that the waters 
were abated. 

II. Rhetorical use of the Accents, 
1. This relates to the office of the Accents in pointing out the 
tone syllable of words. The necessity of laying a stress on a par- 
ticular syllable in words consisting of more than one syllable is 
obvious. Without it such words could not be distinguished from 
a train of monosyllables, and would either convey no meaning at 
all, or a different one from what the speaker intended. Thus for 
instance manage would sound like man age ; acorn like a com. 
Thus also in Hebrew, 5?^T %e.ra, seed, would sound like 3?^ nt this is 
bad, and ^fea bd'-sAr, flesh, like ^b j*Si the prince cometh. But in 
treating this part of grammar it is important to avoid a confusion 
of terms which inevitably leads to confusion of ideas. As the 
English language dispenses with any written marks of accent, 
nothing is more common than to use the terms accent and tone as sy- 
nonymous and equivalent to emphasis or stress. But in reference to 
the Hebrew it is improper to speak of the accents as meaning the same 
thing as the tone. The Hebrew accents are used as the external visi- 
ble signs of the tone, and the term should be always so understood, 
and not as tantamount to the tone itself. The several characters 
above described and known by the name of accents, among other 
offices which they perform, serve also to indicate the tone syllable 
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of words, but they do not create it, nor are they identical with it. 
It is common indeed for grammarians to speak of the ^ position of 
the accent on verbs, nouns, &;c.' but it would be better in such 
cases to speak of the position of the tone, which depends upon prin- 
ciples independent of the accentual system, and which accordingly 
has no particular claims to be treated under the same head. This 
remark will be considered as still better founded if it be borne in 
mind, that although many of the accents are affixed to the syllable 
on which the tone rests, yet others do not indicate the place of the 
tone at all, but are always put over the first or last letter of a word, 
let the tone fall where it will, and are for this reason called prepos- 
itive or postpositive. In the present work, therefore, we have ap- 
propriated a distinct chapter to the consideration of the laws by 
which the position of the tone is governed. See §. 21. 

§ 16. MAaaEFH. 

1. This is the name given to a horizontal stroke (-) like our 
hyphen and performing a somewhat similar office. It is used to 
connect two or more words together in such a way, that in reading 
they shall virtually be regarded as one ; particularly that they shall 
have but one tone-accent ; as ^^^"bs kol-ddhdmy Q'^^ffiii'Db^ eth-hdsh- 
shd-md-yim, niDJ'blSTiJjs eth-koUesev. It is for the most part employed 
only between words closely connected in sense, e. g. between pre- 
positipns and their nouns, words in apposition, words in regimen, 
(Sec. Yet in other instances its use seems to be very arbitrary, so 
that it is perhaps impracticable to determine clearly the principles 
which regulate its insertion. 

2. But the most important light in which Maqqeph is to be 
viewed is not simply as a connective. It exerts a peculiar influence 
upon the word going before it, causing it to throw off its tone-ac- 
cent, and consequently shortening its long vowel (§ 27. 1. h.). 
Thus 1D'^» 53 kol Ish is converted by Maqqeph into B'^S^'iS) koUlsTir 
IM tib lev ddvidh becomes lITii lev-ddvidL and isa dffi sham b'no 
13Sl"tDta shem-b^no, 

3. The changes in the long vowels resulting from the action of 
Maqqeph may be represented in a tabular form as follows : — 

Kamets (— ) becomes Pattah (-^) ; 

Tseri (— ) « Segol (~) ; 

Halem (i and • ) «« Kamets Hateph (~) ; 

Shureq ( ^ ) • « Kibl)uts (-7). 
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68 § 17. METHEO. 

• 

The following examples however evince that the above law in regard 
to Maqqeph is not of uniform operation, viz. idfc^'biaa*], ir.';|t-cjn^ti, 
©'•^s^-ij?"]. So also especially with the monosyllables D"^, 15, ib, n?, 

t3tp, and some others, as ri^^33-t)'^^, rilPiS-iii, pip-15, ^^Sl^rrn?. 

PRAXIS ON MiaaEPH. 

Write and point, according to the principles above stated, the 
following words : — 

nnntn*^, Dnnnn-tiffla, D^i^-p, nn^csj-n?:, nin-^-T^, ^2i-nnb, ^b-n>3©n 

.tDTp-M'% »ri5??» "ii'T??!* ^y^^P 

§ 17. METHEG. 

1. Metheg (3fi?3 lit. bridle,^ indicated by a small perpendicular 
stroke f 1 ) placed at the left of a vowel ( it, i-, r.-, ^ derives its im- 
portance from its close connection with the system of tone accentu- 
ation, of which it forms in fact an essential part ; so that an ade- 
quate idea of its nature and office can be obtained only by showing 
its relation to some of the leading features of that system. As in 
every polysyllabic word in Hebrew either the last or the penult 
syllable is distinguished by the chief or primary tone (§ 21. 1.), so 
there is in many words a secondary tone, or, as it is sometimes 
termed, counterione, occasionally placed upon a foregoing syllable 
in order to the more distinct, forcible, or harmonious pronunciation 
of the whole word. Thus in the English words commendation, con- 
versation, dec, while the primary accent rests on the third or pe- 
nult syllable, a secondary one is obviously placed on the first. 
Now it is with this secondary accent in English that the Hebrew 
Metheg most accurately corresponds. Its true import is check or 
reslraitii, and it denotes that combined lingering and rising of the 
voice which often takes place on the second or third syllable before 
the tone ; which is the appropriate place of the Metheg. For this 
reason, Metheg is often termed the evphonic accent, in contradis- 
tinction to all the rest, which are called, in this relation, tonic. 

2. In stating the rules, therefore, which govern the use of Metheg, 
■ its true character as an accent, as a sign of sound, should never be 

lost sight of. It has a continual reference to the modulations of 
the voice, and in many instances affords the only clue to a correct 
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§ 17. METHEa. 6d 

pronunciation. Its predominant design, as stated above, is to in- 
dicate the secondary accent in a polysyllabic yrord. But according 
to the natural laws of vocal intonation, the sound immediately 
before the tone syllable is prone to sink, or the syllable in other 
words to become toneless and vowelless, as for example in our 
words condemnation, everlasting, dz;c., and in the Heb. ^btsp, ti'^^tip 
for ^litojj, tJ'^itop. Yet the antecedent vowel or the second syllable 
from the tone may be raised or pronounced with additional stress 
of voice, and it is the part of Metheg to indicate this fact, which 
may be considered its most general office, though the rising is not 
always confined to that syllable. The usual place of the Metheg is : 
fa\ On the second simple syllable before the tone, which if not 
thus indicated, might easily be too faintly pronounced, as ^^^^n, 
Tr^n, a^'^p^n, D5^nin», Dtisirf^n ; and even with a short vowel, as 
^^nti, rT^bsnn, ta^^zilp. This rule holds when two words are united 

T T ir' - • : • I-' ' t't 

by Maqqeph (§ 16), as they virtually become one, as p*^**!?-*^*, 
'I'lS- n»3?. The copulative *l as being unemphatic does not receive 
Metheg except in very rare cases, as '^Tppatj|i, tiSO^. 

(b) After a long vowel immediately before the tone-syllable, 
and followed by a moveable Sheva, as nn^n, 'i^iti, ri^?)if ^^T^. 
ninbit). So also '^i-nc, is^-rr^a. 

: I • IT •" 1- 

The use of Metheg is of great importance in this case as enabling us to dis- 
tinguish between long and short vowels, particularly betweeen Kamets and 
Kamets Hateph. Thus n^lDt zd-JCrdh^ but jt^^j zOk-rdh; '?[>a:D'i properly 
yeshtm'kd for iaJa'^d'^ ; ^ft^^'i yt-r^u for ^h'^"»'] ftom'g^n'J to fear; whereas 'siaCT] 
yir-u is from njj^*^ to see, 

T T 

{c\ In numerous instances after a short vowel, and before Sheva, 
to indicate that the vowel in such cases is to be regarded as practi- 
cally long, the syllable simple, and the Sheva of the kind called 
fioating or medial (§ 9. 6. ), as n?3>a]b, riSoJab, fi^^iilbn, tm^^ri, 
n&?>3n. This may take place also in the first syllable before 
the tone as well as the third, as l^^&Djft??, ria^2?, '^ano, »»^Pi. In all 
these instances the Metheg is to be considered as imparting such a 
degree of tonic power to the short vowels as to enable them to sus- 
tain themselves in a simple syllable. See § 27. And that ilie 
Sheva in these instances is not quiescent is quite evident from the 
fact, that whenever it is followed by any of the Begadh-kephath 
letters they do not take Dagesh lene, a$ thfy otherwise would. 
9 
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70 § 18. QUIESCENTS. 

The usage, however, is not absolutely uniform, as •^©'nri, ^i^^j 
^tfy^'yi without Metheg. 

(d) Before all the composite Shevas when preceded by a vowel, 
as i)a?^ tjci»';|, ^irfs^, ii^Sj, So also generally after the composite 
Sheva has fallen away by inflection, as ^^^p?*^ from iTaj?*^. 

(e\ After Hireq in the prefixes of the verbs h'jii and n*^n ; as 
^y?^.9 ^"30?' ^"^r^^' ^^^^ is for the purpose of distinctly raising the 
vowel, and also for giving more audibility to the following guttural, 
which might otherwise lose its proper sound almost entirely at the 
end of a mixed syllable. (^ 25 and 26.) 

(/) On the first syllable of a polysyllabic word, when this syl- 
lable ends with a Dageshed letter, as aS'^tia, X^jorp'o, ^t3n©71, t)*^mf)n. 
This is in order to give to the affix-particles which generally enter 
into the composition of such words a special emphasis, particu- 
larly the interrogative H, the article fi, the 1 conversive ^§ 34.), 
and the preposition f2. 

(s) Occasionally, but very seldom, after a vocal Sheva under 
the first letter, as nwti, ^fi^ttj, ^5'1. In Est. 9. 7 — 9 are ten instances 
of the very anomalous ns^l . 

1. Several Methegs may appear in the same word, if the different rules 
for writing it should require them, as Dn^j^!26^!2. 

2. As Metheg never stands under the last, and seldom under the penult 
syllable of a word, the mark ( ' ) occurring in either of these positions is not 
usually Metheg, but the accent Silluq, of the same form, of which see § 38. 
Thus in ri^a^jj^p the stroke under the n is Metheg, that under the f^, Silluq. 

3. Scarcely any two editions of the Hebrew Bible agree throughout as to 
the insertion of the Metheg. The above rules, however, will be found an ad- 
equate guide as to general usage. — We have already remarked that in the 
present work we have adopted the Metheg to indicate the position of the tone, 
without any reference to the place where it properly belongs. When not em- 
ployed at all under any word, it may generally be taken for granted that the 
tone falls on the last syllable, its most appropriate seat. 

§ 18. QUIESCENTS. 

1. The several letters, M, n, 1, ^i, ('iinn Ehevi") constituting this 
class have been already enumerated, § 5, These letters are real 
consonants, and therefore theoretically if not practically moveable 
whenever they begin a word, or have a vowel or Sheva under them ; 
as ^?a» A-mfir, tii^ md-veth, Sto"^ yctav ; but in case they have neither 
a vowel nor a Sheva expressed or implied, they are said to quiesce 
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§ 19. DISTINCTION OF KAMSTS AND SAMETS UATBPH. 71 

or coalesce with the voT^el-sound which precedes them ; as vCXn 
md-tzdt ti*i?a muthj V^ din. The different letters, however, do not 
unite wjth equal facility with the same vowel-sound. There is a 
marked affinity between certain letters and certain vowels, and 
these vowels in relation to such letters are termed homogeneous. 
The following table will more clearly illustrate this affinity : — 

Kamets 

Tseri 

Segol 

Holem 

" Kamets 

Tseri 
n quiesces in i g^^^j 

^ Holem 

C Holem 
n quiesces m^gj^^^^ 

C Tseri 

^ quiesces in < Hireq 

( Segol 

2. When the vowel-letter is used in connection with a vowel- 
sign which is not kindred or homogenous, as e. g. 1-^, 1-^9 X-^f 
^ — , '^-— , there arises in the cognate Shemitic languages a dip- 
thong au, eu, ai ; but in Hebrew the quiescent letter retains in 
such cases its consonant power, and the pronunciation of the fol- 
lowing words, for instance, 11j 13> 1ti> 1*^i»> l^^il? is vdv^ giv, tav^ d^vivt 
euldv. In such words,, however, as '^n, ^% '^^ij* *^3^»^ it is extremely 
difficult to avoid a dipthongal sound, nor is it perhaps important so 
to do. 

§ 19. DISTINCTION OF KAUETS AND KAMETS HATEFH. 

1. The fact that the same sign {j\ is employed to represent 
these two vowels renders them liable to be confounded with each 
other, and makes it important that perspicuous rules should be given 
for distinguishing them. These rules flow out of the principles 
before laid down in respect to syllabication and the tone-accent, 
and may be stated as follows. 

{a\ The figure^ (^) at the beginning of a word accompanied by 
Metheg and followed by simple Sheva is Kamets, and not Kamets 



o, «« 


T 


( ), ^ 


lD«n 


(v), as 




TD»T 


(0. «^ 


T T 


(••), - 


n?T 


(0, - 


^>v. 


(•),«« 


ri>a-j 


(•), as 


iip 


(.), as 


61p 


(..), as 


n"!? 


(•), «« 


r? 


(v), a« 


K-^l 
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72 § 19. DISTINCTION OP KAHETS AND KAMETS HATEPH. 

Hateph, as ^ibtop^ qd-flu, ITl^si Id-m'dhdh, n^'^a hd^r'kdh. The M etheg 
in this case being placed as a secondary accent by the side of the 
vowel, shows that it is now able to sustain itself in a simple sylla- 
ble, which Kamets Hateph never is, and consequently that the 
Sheva is moveable, or in other words begins a syllable. The sign, 
therefore is Kanxets of course. The presence or absence then o£ 
Metheg in all such words as n>3i5n, n^asn, ni5», ^"i5t, rTi^a©, '?lbt2&, 
&C.J will enable the learner at once to discriminate between 
Kamets and Kamets Hateph. 

(6) In the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of a word, the 
sign (^) stands for short o (o) in a mixed syllable unaccented, as 
^?t??? I'ob'dhdh, t)n»h-i3 koUU^a-dAm, tDjp;«l vay^yd-kom. If such a 
syllable, however, receives the accent, the long sound of (^) remains 
of course, as "^yn dd-vdr^ "lan?? midh^bdr. 

(c) So also before Dagesh forte, as D'ltia hdt-ttm, '^Jin Aon-n«-nl. 
Here again if the penult receive the accent, the vowel becomes 
Qamets long, as HQ'; ydm'^mdh, »5» dn'^nd, njai Idm-mdh. In what 
particular cases the accent thus occurs to contravene the general 
rule can only be learned from a farther acquaintance with the 
language. 

(rf) A case of much rarer occurrence is where (^) stands in a 
simple syllable and yet is to be considered as a short o (o). This 
happens, (1) When Hateph Kamets or another Kamets Hateph fol- 
lows, as ili)5D poo/fi, ^^rsp^ qd-tdbM ; (2) In two particular words 
whose enunciation, however, is altogether anomalous, viz. ft^^ttint) 
^-dhd^sUm, d'^ttf^B^ sho-rd-shim. 

2. In the following cases the voWel is Kamets though unat- 
tended by Metheg ; nnijp mdv-thdh, (not mov^hdh,) »1W* *Mt?,n!b'^i 
lAy4dh' As the accent falls on the first syllable it makes it mixed 
in each instance, and the Sheva of course silent, § 9, 4, 5. The 
word to'^tia boi-tB-kem is altogether anomalous. 

Some few cases are mentioned as exceptions to the above rule, as riiSS^"^ 
ddr-vd-noth, not dd-r^Or-noth, "p^p qifr-vdUj not qd-r^an, n^^© sAdm-rdhj not 
shd-mfrdh. Bat Grammarians are not agreed as to the true character of the 
voweJ-sounds in these cases, nor are the MSS. or editions uniform in the 
mode of pointing. 

3. To a learner farther advanced in the language the distinction of these two 
vowels will be easy, if he recollect that Kamets Hateph almost invariably 
arises from Holem or Shureq, thus yy^i from •ji^^, "iJa^B from 55JB, icip 
from BJip, n^a'in from ri^ijah. "" T t;t - ;r 
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§ 20. PRAXIS IN READING. 73 

4. When Kamets Hateph is written, as it sometimes is, with two dots an- 
nexed (^i), it then becomes identical in form with Hateph Kamets. In order 
to distingaish them, observe (1 J That Kamets Hateph is always, except in 
ihe case just mentioned (§ 19, 1, d.) followed by silent Sheva, or, which amounts 
to the same thing, by a Dagesh forte; as •nffi'nrr- After Hateph Kamets 
neither occurs. (3.) Kamets Hateph is written under all the letters of the al- 
phabet indiscriminately ; Hateph Kamets properly occurs only under the Gut- 
turals. 

PRAXIS ON DISTINCTION OF KAMETS AND KAMETS HATEPH. 

Let the learner designate the character of the Kametses re- 
spectively in the following words : 

n>a5n, 'p"i'^' ^ba-bS), ^n, "^a^ft, n^aan, n^iit, n^>20, i?i^>20>a top^^i, n^ta©, top< 

Tj. T 't t\x T» T 'T 't :»^t t:it tsit t;it ::t:' >|t- t:t '» 

nana, wi3>d, '^inx, n^n^^i *^33rr, '^aDWi o'lpia, n->ban,ni>a'^i ic-ii:?, d^td^i©. 

t:-t t t: • t: it -tit ••• r *-t; • t t •• : t t :'t • ttj 

t'it 

§ 20. PRAXIS IN READING. 

Gen. 1. 1—5. 

I r ■TT : ' ?|T T •• : • - t - •• • v: t t * •• : 

vt'&'hd-retz hd-d-rBtz ve-eth hftsh-aM-md-yim eth g-lo-htm bd-rd be-re-shtth 
Z-lo-him V£-ru'khh the-hom iil-pe-ne ve-hho-shek vd-vo-hu tho-hu hd-ye-thdh 
vH-ye-hi-dr ys-hior B-lohim vSy-yo-m^r Mm-md-yXm Sl-pe-ne me-ra-Ithe-phgth 

1*1351 ^i»n V? ti'^niNt i^ja.^n aiD-^S) ^i^n-ns^ ^^riiv^ »T!ll 

ii-rSn A4-5r ben }i-loktm vUy-yAv-dil kt-tov eth-hd-or B-lo-htm v&y-yUr 

^\^^ *'^P "^F*^^^ ^"^^ ^^'^^^ ^''•^'^- **^P?- ^'^^'H'^ 

Idy-lah qd-rd vc'lahhd^8?iek yom Id-dr^ li-lo-hlm vUy-ylq-rd hd-hho-sh^ 

ITT "v •:- VV •!- 

gJihddh yom vdy-ys-hi-vo-k^ vdy-ye-hi-B-r^v 

ANALYSIS. 

V. 1. ri'^Tp»'1la— a 'w^ith Dagesh lene § 12. 7. b. ; with Sheva vocal under it, 9. 
4. a. — ^s^^ Tseri with 2i( quiescent, 4. c. (^) therefore impure, 
7. 4. 5._f^»,jj3 with i quiescent in Hireq, 4. c. (i); ti with Sheva 
implied, 9. 3.— rii© mixed syllable, 8. 5. 
»^a— a with Dagesh lene, 12. 9, b. ; a in simple syllable, 8. 5.— jj^^ Ka- 
mets with t( quiescent, 4. c. therefore impure, 7. 5.— ^"j also sim- 
ple syllable, 7. 5. 
6*iriift^-« with composite Sheva, Hateph Segol, 10, therefore moveable, 
4, note.— 'J) to simple syllable defectively written, 6. 4.— ti'^n 
mixed syllable with ^ quiescent, 4.c. 
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74 § 20. PRAXIS IN READING. 

ti';»^©n tl»— ri» with Tseri, but when followed by Makkeph with Segol, 16. 2. 
— IBn mixed syllable with Dag. forte, 12. 1. — to simple syllable, 
7. 5.— ja simple syllabic with Pattah pure, 8, 5.— &i with short 
Hireq, 7- c. in mixed syllable, 7. 5. 
f ^»i1 tlJ^I— 1 with Sheva vocal 9. 4, a, therefore moveable 4. c— n^ as above. 
— n simple syllable, 7. 5.— j^ the same, Kamets long with Metheg, 
17.— -y^ with Segol short 7, ^, in mixed syllable, 7. 5. 
V. 2. f 'ni*ITl — 1 vocal and moveable as above. Y"ifi^n as above. 

nn';»n— -n with Kamets long and Metheg, 19, c— i Yodh moveable, 4. c. 
fit) with n quiescent, 4. c. 
^rin— -'n without Dag. lene, 12. 9. b.— sjn with n moveable 4. c. and *\ 

quiescent in Shureq, 4. c. 
tlrim—l Vav moveable in simple syllable, 7. 5.— a in simple syllable, 7. 5. 
lITpni— 1. as above.— terj) point over right tooth of XD stands both for 
vowel Holem and to mark sh^ 7. d. read as a simple syllable, hho. 
—•nip short Segol, 7, g, in mixed syllable, 7. 5. Kaph written 
with Sheva expressed, 9. 5. 
'^55"i!? — ^i^ simple syllable joined to next word by Makkeph, 19. — *n5& 
with Dag. lene, 12. 9. b. and Sheva vocal, 9. 4.— 'np, 4. c. 
tiinti — 1\ without Dagesh lene, 12. 9. b— din mixed long syllable, 7. 5. 
ns|*^*i — 1 as before. — ^^, 4. c. — n with Pattah furtive, 11. 
fihriijj^— as above, v. 1.— tlSn^Ja — >a with Sheva vocal, 9. 4. a.— 't with 
Pattah long and impure on account of implied Dagesh, 12. 3.— 
n simple syllable, therefore Segol long, 7. g, — t\ti mixed syllable, 
therefore Segol short, 7.^. B without Dag. lene, 12. 9. b.— "ij^-Jy 
as above, v. 2. — d'i>a?l">an hUm-mck^ >a doubled by Dag. forte, 12. 1. 
which makes the first syllable mixed, 7. 5. the second is simple, 
7. 5. the third mixed, 7. 5. 
V. 3. ^?aa{'5*i— si'sin with Dag. forte in h, 12. 1. making the first syllable mixed, 
the second simple with quiescent j^, 4. c. (j^). — ^Ja mixed syllable 
with Segol short.— ^n^, 9. 4. a. and 4. c. ("n).— 'tij^, j^ moveable, 
though not practically pronounced. 
•^IT^*!— 1 with Metheg, 17. e. Pattah impure and long by reason of Dag. 
implied, 12. 3. Consequently the ensuing Sheva is initial and 
vocal, 9. 4. a. 
V. 4. »W— » bere in oHoj 9. 2. — t^j^ with Segol on account of Makkeph 
following, 16. 2. iito-^3, 3 with Dag. lene, 12. 7.b.— Jijii^i, "sj 
with Dag. lene, 12. 7. b.— "^iSl and y^^'si^ a in the first with Dag. 
lene, 12. 7. b. and in the second without, 12. 7. b. 
V. 5. ni'^b""^b ^6r® is a mixed syllable with Sheva silent on account of the 

T ; At At 

accent (* Athnach § 15), for the ground of which see S 22. 1. 
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§ 21. LAWS OP THE T(^E. 75 

§ 21. LAWS OF THE TONE. 

1. Tone, or tone-accent, is the peculiar stress of voice added to 
the natural sound of the syllable or syllables in which it occurs. 
The Hebrew admits less latitude in the position of the tone than 
most other languages. However numerous may be the syllables 
in any word, the tone is invariably confined to the last, or the la^ 
hut one. In the former case, the word is technically termed Milra, 
Heb. y'^lb>a from behw, i. e. having the accent on the last or lowest 
syllable ; and in the latter MUel, Heb. i*^?.!?^ from above, i. e. on 
the higTier or penult syllable. Thus ti'^mi^Si h-rB-sUth is Milra, 
having the accent on the last syllable, while I3'^>3ttf shd-ma-yim is 
Mitel, or accented on the penult. The primary and most usual 
seat of the tone, however, is on the last syllable. 

2. As in English the accent frequently affects the sense, distin- 
guishing, for instance, between nouns and verbs, as contract and to 
contract, or words spelt alike, as desert (wilderness) and desM 
(merit), so in Hebrew the same effect is produced. Thus the word 
na^^a hUnah accented on the ultimate signifies understanding, but 
the same word accented on the penidtimate Hi'^a signifies understand 
thou. So '^>a^p qu-mi signifies my rising, but ^?p^p rise thou. So 
^3^ bd-na, with us, but ^3^ they did build, 

3. The natural effect of the tone is obviously to draw the whole 
force of the pronunciation forward to the point where it falls, which 
causes the preceding vowels for the most part to fall away ; just as in 
the English words degradation, declaration, from d^ade, dBcULrCf the ad- 
dition of syllables and consequent removal of the accent changes the 
quantity of the preceeding vowels. In Hebrew however, this is more 
particularly the case in the series of syllables reckoning from the 

* third from the tone backwards to the beginning of the word, whereas 
the powerful influence of the tone in its own immediate neighbor- 
hood often exerts itself upon the preceding consonant, and produces 
there what may be called a fore-tone, indicated by a long vowel 
which some consonant going before the tone either assumes in 
case it has no vowel of its own, or only supports. Thus, for 
instance, in itojj, tlp^ ip% iftp^, &c. the true original form is 
itop), Q^p% !io> ^ibjp ; the consonant preceding the tone having no 
primitive vowel of its own, and therefore taking Sheva ; but the 
effect of the tone on the last syllable is to create a,fore4one on the 
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76 § 21. LAWS OP THE TONE. « 

penult, which is here, as usual, expressed by a (Kamets), which, as 
the most simple, easy, and natural of all the vowel-sounds, is most 
frequently employed for this purpose. In some few instances e 
(Tseri) occurs instead of a, as ijpll, DSi ; but this is owing to par. 
ticular causes. On the other hand, the fore-tone vowel is wanting 
if an unusually long immutable vowel, introduced into the root in 
the course of formation, does not, on account of its power and 
protraction, admit of any but the shortest v#wels in its neighbor, 
hood, as in the forms i^a3» io^ "^^"^ ;• that is to say, the fore-tone 
sinks to the weakest half- vowel (Sheva) sound before these very 
emphatic vowels. 

3. Before the longer suffixed syllables the <i, which was before 
in the ultimate, remains, whether accompanied by a single conso. 
nant as ^Hfc^ttJ) ^3n)p (from i^ttJ, rij^), 0*^321 (having assumed a as fore, 
tone^ ; or whether a second consonant without a vowel precedes, 
as *^3?5'0) fi'^naJ'^. (from r?)^©, ^ittf^). On the other hand e only remains 
after two consonants, that is, in cases where a firm vowel must be 
pronounced, as HilT) fTl?^ ; H'n^ ll*;^'] ; otherwise it seldom remains, 
though we have mn?a:D from Qtt5 instead of tiiQCj and so also d*^??* 
6"^?^, Q^^iS (though sing. "^1)3 instead of "^^S)* ^^^ some others ; 
but we have Q'^Dt, and always, before suffixes, *^a!D. ^liijti) dec. 

4. Again, before suffixed tone-syllables, which assume the last 
radical, the stress of pronunciation inclines strongly to the end,- so 
that a is inserted as fore- tone immediately before the tone-syllable 
especially in the regular plur. forms, as Q'^si^) ^^^^ (from "^y^) 
and occasionally in substantive forms in on (li), as ^i'nSfc^j I'i'^St. 

5. Finally if a compound syllable or a long simple one goes 
before the consonant, preceding the tone-syllable, this of itself pro. 
duces so strong a retention of the voice that it hurries on more 
rapidly afterwards ; consequently a fore-tone is less necessary or* 
natural than in the preceding cases, as ^iti5% "^ntepJa, ft'^iris. The 
principal cases in which the fore-tone appears in these circumstan- 
ces are the following ; (1) In the verbal form itpjjn. (2) In the 
noun before a suffix syllable, as ti'^^i'i::?, "i^?^?^* JTj5'^« (3) Before 
the terminations of the persons of verbs if the tone-syllable is a 
protracted one ; but even then generally only in pause, as ^»^.p';' 
(from »-;p7), but ^?^»^pr » *«i?7? (^rom i'nn.;'), but yiiiyy: ; «nn»^ (from 
nnsi^), but linnad-j. 

6. The o-sound has not the same tendency to become fore-tono 
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vowel, as a or e ; for the sound of o, u is not near so moveable and 
fleeting as a, e ; consequently an o merely long by tone remains 
only in the actual tone-syllable, not before it, as foretone. Yet the 
rare example inSsp';' (instead of in^iSj:)':') occurs Ruth, 2. 9. 

7. The chief tone then has its proper and most native seat on 
the IcLst syllable of a word ; it can only rest on the penult on th© 
express conditions that the ultimate is either a simple syllable^ as 
IjnriS kd'thav-td, '^f^'^ia gd-U-ihl, <^5?P5?fi tlq-tov-nd ; or, if a compound 
syllable, that it has a short v':^^wel and follows a simple syllable, as 
ttf^'f) qo'dhesh ^??-J^3 hthd-vd-tham ; no other cases are possible. But 
within the range of these conditions a large number of cases, or rather 
classes of cases, are embraced. The most important of these are : — 

(a) All those words which have a furtive or auxiliary vowel 
(viz. Segol, Pattah, or Hireq) in their final syllable. This rule 
embraces of course that whole class of words denominated Segolate 
nouns, of which a full account is afterwards given. Such forms as 
^5,^, "nfio* n'^a, tonp, ^riti, belong to this enumeration. 

(6) Feminines ending in n, — ; as nbw, DlinS . 

(c) All words of the dual number, or of the dual form ; viz, 
ta*^— ; as Q'^Jq, d':)p_ffi, ti^i?^, T^S. 

(d) Nouns, Pronouns, and Adverbs ending in H-— or M—. para- 
gogic or local ; as ruafi, wn, hSn:. Common feminines in H _- , on 
the other hand, and all verbs ending in fi — take the tone in the 
ultimate. 

(e) Apocopated Futures in Kal and Hiphil of verbs n*i (§ 139) ; 
as ia|«l. m^l, and also ^nti^'f^. 

(/) The persons of the regular verb which terminate in the 
suffixes ti,ti,^rn,n3, *13; as tibaj:), '^FiiDp, nDS^pm. On the contrary 
totiitojp ItibtJp have the accent on the final syllable. 

(^) Such nouns and verbs as have the following suffix endings, 

viz. ^3 ~, -? -, ^v 5 ^V' ^'^ ~, ^V 5 0-' "- 5 ^V' ^^-' 

^3-_, i?a _ ; as '^r^Pibtttj, ^;itoi?, &c. 

(A) In Kal, Niphai, and Hiphil of verbs a?*":? and 1*^3? the tone falls 
upon the penult in those persons which have formative suffixes fee- 
ginning with a vowel; i. e. the suff. n -_, *i-^, 1 — ; as nSD, '^ap, 

Note. It is to be recollected, on the other hand, that the suffixes to, *pt totji 

»|t) always bring down the tone on them, and thence are called grave suffixes^ 

while those which do not produce this efiect are called light, 

10 
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Retraction of the tone* 

8. In the above cases, although the tone has been made to rest 
upon the penult by the influence of certain adventitious causes 
which have operated to remove it from its original place on the 
ultimate syllable, yet it may be now said to belong there ; this has 
become its established seat ; and it is not customary to speak of its 
being retracted from the last syllable to the place it now occupies. 
There are numerous cases, however, in which words that origin^ly 
and ordinarily have the tone on the ultimate are subjected td influ- 
ences which draw it back upon the penult. Of these the following 
are the principal, in all which the retraction of the tone is owing 
to accidental causes. 

(a) When the particle (l and^, usually termed Vav Conversive 
(§ 34.) is prefixed to the future of verbs ; as 'n>3Si'> or 1^^»% but 
^>2tkV] ; -ni^, but 'Tii'fll ; ti^a*^ but nJa-^l. 

As a necessary condition to this the last syllable must end in one of the 
radical letters of the verb, and its penult be simple not mixed. This confines 
the effect principally to the singular number ; thus from np5'i we have ^pfe'jl 
but tnpB'ni remains unchanged. So where the penult is mixed, TpB^i (Miira),. 
SpB'^1 (also Milra). — In verbs ending with a quiescent, particularly i^, and 
therefore not capable of having the last syllable mixed and short, Ihe tone usu^ 
ally remains on the ultimate unaffected ; as j^'atilj iiot j^ntn ; fc^bls'^'l not|}^ii3«:\i. 
The following cases, and some others similar, are to be regarded as anoma- 
lous ; viz. ^tovOi 1 Kings 8. 20. ri?a'«n Gen. 5. 5. nij'ni, 1 Sam. 10. 20. In 

I" - T IT- I "T — 

ft^i^n Gen. 4. 3, the penult has the tone, though the ultimate remains long. 

n>) Al peculiar emphasis in a word, whether arising from an ur- 
gent command, exhortation, entreaty, prohibition, or resolution, 
generally has the effect to draw back the tone, particularly in fu- 
tures and imperatives ; as '1'3^'ii keep thyself, or take heed, instead 
of 'nTai&n ; ^i£)!^~ife|t tJum shalt not turn away, instead of ^iD^~!b&(i 
t|Diei"-i» thou shalt not add, for tjtiiti-iisi Prov. 30. 6, where the ter- 
minating vowel is absorbed on account of the strong aflfection of 
the speaker. So "in^ he shall rule, Ps. 72. 8, for JTTi'i; nja-» shall 
he erased, Ps. 109. 13, for nniax 

(c\ A word having the tone on the last syllable immediately 
followed by a monosyllable having a tone-accent, or by a dissylla- 
Ue accented on the first, usually throws the tone upon the penult 
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in order to avoid the concurrence of two tone-syllables ; as *iS"*^bin 
instead of in-^&in ; ^3i-nis5 instead of *i3i niD5. 

I I" ' IT T |T IT I T T^ 

Note. A vowel which had previously fallen away on account of the acces- 
sion of a suffix is sometimes restored solely for the purpose of affording a seat 
to the tone ; as in ^inntt for ^iinntl ; r\^n ^m for ^103. 

{d\ A pause-accent produces the same effect ; as iiPi» for npi» ; 
^*^5 for i^^^. For a more full account of the pause-accent, see § 22. 

§ 22. PAUSE ACCENT. 

1. Several of the more important accents enumerated above 
(§ 15\, particularly Silluq (-p-)> Athnahh (-f^)> and Zakeph Qaton 
(—\ are denominated in certain situations Pause Accents, from 
their effect in prolonging or delaying the sound of the voice on the 
tone-syllable. This influence of the pause is usually confined to a 
word closing a sentence, or part of a sentence, and gives rise to a 
new form only in certain situations ; for the power of the pause 
cannot be distinctly expressed in all cases where it occurs ; as 
e. g. in a monosyllabic word with a long vowel, as 63,^ '^% iip, 
which cannot be rendered longer by the pause. Generally indeed 
a sound long by nature remains without change, as K'^dSj tabi!^. 

2. But in ordinary cases this accent has so marked an effect 
upon the forms of the words by changing their vowels as to give 
rise to a variety of what are termed pausal forms in contradis- 
tinction to usual forms. The general results may be stated as fol- 
lows : — 

(a\ A vowel short by nature passes over into its homogeneous 
long sound, as Pattah into Kamets, Kamets Hateph into Holem, 
&c. Thus d*^?3, Jtsp, n?a'«i become in pause to'^^a, btslp, ri^a'^l. 

•1- -"V TIT- • 'AT At't a T- 

{b\ As an exception to the general rule, such forms as "sjijai "ijp^ 
&c. become in pause pi^^ '^'i^ because the original form was 1jb?a, 
*^'^1 (from "^i^Sj tji'l.) Tseri also in the last syllable often goes 
into Pattah, as ^BH in p. ^&n ; Mn» in p. Mn ,• b5St> in p. is»t. 
This usage appears still more obvious when Segol stands appropri- 
ately in the form from which the Pattahh arises, as "^Jil^lj in p. Iji^il ; 
ibR-i?*, in p. \iri-i» ; ciDitn 5» in p. tigipi b^- 

(c) When the last syllable of a word having upon it the tone 
begins with two consonants, as nits'Ijj ^1?p"d% the effect of the pause 
accent is to remove the initial vocal Sheva and introduce a new 
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vowel in its stead. This vowel is usually the long vowel homoge- 
neous with that which originally occupied its place, but was drop- 
ped in the course of flexion, as 

nitsp Otop), n»i>a (»i?3), ^Jdp'i (5p"^) 
inp. niit3p n«i?3 ^Sb'i 

In this case it is to be understood that the tone goes of course 
with the pause. 

(d) The pause falling upon simple vocal Sheva substitutes 
Segol, as 

'lis, '^ni, wi, '?[ri'ia, ^d^'n 
in p. '^is, '^nb, ^^J<^» 'rjn^a, Tjsi^. 

(e) Falling upon a composite Sheva it substitutes the corres- 
ponding long vowel, as 

^2»5, ^)ir\j "i-^s, ^35, but lan 
in p. 'lafc^, ^5n, ^Si, *^33> '^sn. 

(/) In certain cases, contrary to prevailing usage, the effect of 
the pause is to draw back the tone to the penult; especially in 
words spoken with emphasis, as in one's addressing another, or in 
exclamations, as 

"W^, 'iriD^, ntn», nti5 

I*-:' !• T. IT IT- 

in p. "'iH, 'i±», nJ?i», HPi:? 

* 'AT ' 'At t at TA T 

(g) In the case of the suffix ^ the final vowel (S) is frequently 
retracted by the pause to the preceding letter, converting the sylla- 
ble from a simple to a mixed, as 

in'p. ';|jS» "Jitj^i, '^^^?3tBn> and regularly in the par- 
ticles 

ri^^ The pause accent sometimes restores a letter which had 
been dropped, as well as a vowel, particularly in Lamed He verbs, 
as 

^i^a, ^t95, ^io'i 

: • : • 

in p* ^^2?Sl, ^^t33) ^^ittl'1 

* At i AT • *t js • 
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PART II. 

CHAPTER I. 

§ 23. CONSONANT AND VOWEL CHANGES, AND OTHER PECULIARITIES. 

Preliminary Remarks.— There is a strong tendency in all languages, for the 
sake of euphony, to effect various changes in the structure of words by the as- 
similation, elision, addition, or transposition of letters. As certain vowels and 
consonants would, in particular situations, occasion sounds so difficult of utter- 
ance, or so grating to the ear, as to be at once painful to both speaker and 
hearer, changes are introduced into the constitution of words, which at first 
sight appear to be anomalous, and give great trouble to the learner until the 
laws by which they are regulated are understood. In no language, except per- 
haps the Arabic, is this more strikingly the case than in Hebrew. The prin- 
ciples and rules, therefore, laid down in this part of the grammar, though 
somewhat complicated and tedious, will be found of indispensable importance 
to a correct knowledge of the language j and when once they are mastered, the 
irksomeness of the study is vastly relieved. What at first appeared a mass of 
misshapen anomalies resolves itself into the obvious proprieties of a fixed and 
scientific system, the developement of which can scarcely fail to be followed 
out with all the interest of a process of demonstrative reasoning. 

§ 24. CONSONANT CHANGES. 

1. Commutation, Since all consonants differ only in degree, a 
sound can easily be commuted for another bordering upon it. This 
is of frequent occurrence in Hebrew, where there is comparatively 
but little firmness in the letters, causing the same^ word to appear 
in quite different forms, as I^S, ')&D, *)/a^ to conceal. This is owing 
partly to the historical progressive modification of sounds, as de- 
pendent upon the action of the human organs on language, the gen- 
eral effect of which is to substitute the weaker and softer for the 
harder and rougher; partly upon the influence of formation and 
meaning in the roots ; and partly upon casual changes produced by 
the near affinity of sounds, whether of those peculiar to the Hebrew, 
or to its cognate dialects. Accordingly, 

(a) The T-sounds are easily changed into the S-sounds, as they 
are nearly related, and in thi^ change the distinction of each indi- 
vidual sound of the former class is preserved in the latter, n being 
changed into D, or more obscurely into B, as 1b'& for ^h^ interpret' 
atioHy from nriB to interpret, Eccles. 8. 1 ; T into T, as "Jl^J for .'!j?"j ; 
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and vice versa arr'l gold, Chal. for SHT Heb. ; ts into f , as 'nsa for 
^to2. Some changes of this sort have become permanently fixed in 
Hebrew from a very ancient period, as the pronoun nj zeh, Ara- 
maic di, related to the German da, and the Greek «ro (Latin tu\ 
in which the T (D)-sound is undoubtedly primitive. A reaction, 
however, is occasionally observable when the T-sounds again pre- 
dominate, as n'nn instead of d'nn (xapafl'(fw=;^apaTTw) Ex. 32. 16. 
This is still more frequent in Aramaic. — ^Again, the stronger sibil- 
ants change repeatedly into the softer ones, viz. f into T^ as jp?2 to 
cry, f i2? to emit, ^?2 to be little, into p?t, tiy, "i?t ; and f and O into D 
(b) as pm, f iy, and '^&S into pnb, oi^, 1&D or )tb ; so li^no coat 
of mail, and '^i^-io Jer. 46. 4. t:m^-to act basely, for Bffiia. The 
liquids ^, 3, ?ai 5 are more irregular in their softening, so that 1, as 
being harder and rougher, is not unfrequently changed, in the later 
periods of the language, into i)^ as iniDTaifiji (of doubtful etymology) 
Is. 13. 22, for n'i2??'ifc|i, and "T^nsri to make bright, into i'^«7?i7. So 
we find both nSffii and n3ttJ3, V*^?»?D& (once I'^^^tsiDB) for -vj^aXr^jpiov, 
13^3 for t:^?a to tremble, tttottj and "piD to persecute, ^na and ^na to try. 
The harder Gutturals too are gradually softened, especially 5 into 
K, as ti»riB suddenly^ from yri& a moment, asiti <o abominate, from a;ti, 
and !3»i^ to defile, from ^^3. 

(ft) Different shades of meaning in the roots give rise to mani- 
fold variations in the sounds, as f Di, Tzfns, seldom DtiJ to destroy ; aTp3 
ta^J, Cl?i3 to ftfoic, m?):) and rrcj? to 6e ^ard. As there is usually a 
clear definite distinction of meaning, connected with these changes, 
so it may be remarked, that the derived, remote, more limited sense 
has usually the softer sound, as ^yo to shut up, ^SD rather to stop up ; 
nnti to slaughter, nat to sacrifice ; Urii to pour, tj&3 used rather of cast- 
ing metal or of a libation ; h»5 to be beautiful, n»> to be suitable. . 

(c) Of the casual the following are specific instances; Heb. 
n5ti to wander, Aram, n^tt Ezek. 13. 10 ; Heb. ^1^ to scatter, Aram. 
^ta only in Daniel. So yo^"n^ and *\i?3'^'n (proper name) Is. 15. 2, 9. 
I3i& and toi!Q to escape^ (but ttis?? always) ; 13, ^3, ti3 feacA;. 

(d) Among the quiescents ("^inijt) commutation is very frequent, 
particularly where the pronunciation of the word is not materially 
affected by the change, as to*^»]ba or to'^'^iba rags, a»jl or a'^i'l Doeg, 
^b»i or Iji*^ to go, ^n'^tj or nn'jfj baldness, ^'jp?? or irnp^ collection, 
tisi-i or TDil Aead, nb3 or 'i^s to' reveal, litrlK^. or I'id'i^. the first. 

Of further changes of 1 into "^ see § 26. ii. 
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2. Elision. As the voice is naturally most hurried and rapid at 
the beginning of a word in the first sound and first syllable, and as 
all kinds of prefixes to the root are consequently most rapidly pro- 
nounced, it therefore happens that very weak sounds loosely con- 
nected are occasionally lost before the stronger syllable, as pron. 
^lana we for ^^ros^ ; so b*ia produce for i^S'^., »*^ip elevatioti for H^^ipi. 
So also occasionally at the end of a word the sound of the very 
liquid and nasal 3 is obscured and lost, as i'^a^p (name of a placed 
for li'135p, and, according to some, ^:??3Tp'i for '\12>?diz3'i the original ter- 
mination. In like manner the Latin has Plato for the Greek nXa«rwv, 
Apollo for AflToXXwv. 

3. Prosthesis. On the other hand, a word is inclined to 
begin with vowels, if the first consonant easily admits of such soft- 
ening. Accordingly, where the first consonant is without a vowel, 
the short e (y) is sometimes assumed in Hebrew, especially with 
sibilants, which are strongly disposed to it, seldomer with liquids 
and mutes, but always only in isolated substantives or adverbs, as 
mjS and rT75?» foot-chain ; 5i^S and (more rarely) 5nns»i arm ; 

yaass finger, SSffiNj cluster^ ::^*^'^^ form, where the Guttural "n seems to 
be the cause of a (-) for e (...)> and 5^tiNi yesterday for 5^1?) Job, 8. 9. 
This also takes place, though still more rarely, before a consonant 
disposed to it, with a firm vowel following^ as Q^l^t and d'^gT^ chains^ 
Jer. 40. 1. 

4. As^milation. Where two different consonants concur at the 
end of ^ a preceding close compound syllable, one sound is easily 
changed into the other more important one, and the softer, more 
attrited the language becomes, the more frequently does this take 
place. In this case, as a general rule, the first sound is changed 
into or assimilated to the second, which must necessarily be a firm 
sound, a mute, or a sibilant, while the first is one of the softer, 
weaker class. Thus 3 is most easily and frequently thus resolved, 
as c> for m':\ l?inD for insna, mTa for n«?3 ;• tin for n^n ; much sel- 
domer i, as T^pJ] and ni^"; for npi*^. and npi';', n33 for n3^3 ; ^ very 
rarely, as »D3 for »5"l3 which is the form of the word in Syriac and 
Arabic ; and >a only in a few foreign words, as T'&b for T^BJpJ, Gr. 
TsjcLy^adsgy lamps. This usage is very frequent and almost regular 
with the prefix syllable rin before a very kindred consonant, as na'nn 
for *^?'!!?iCi ; ^nari for intenn ; 6atin for taatirin ; yet variant from this 
we find p^liriii Judg. 19. 22. In almost all cases of this kind the 
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absorbed or assimilated letter is compensated by Dagesh forte in the 
following consonant, but from the principle stated § 12. 3. it is evi- 
dent that such compensation cannot be indicated at the end of words ; 
consequently it fails in such cases as tjNi (for t)?»), ina (for Inaja), t)Wi 
(for ta^rist), where a furtive vowel would stand in the full form, but 
reappears whenever accession accrues to the word, as i!3&^ his anger, 
tea his daughter, dec. 

All languages discover more or less the same tendency towards the assimi- 
lation of consonant sounds, particularly such as are kindred in their own na- 
ture. Thus in Greek, avfina^os^ avWafi/Sava, orvpparrTio, for evvfiaxoSj cvv\an0avo}j 
avvpamo) ; and Lat. colligo, committo, corripio, illustris, pellucidus, for conligo, 
conmitto, conripioy inlustris, perlucidus. In the Heb. phrase ^ ^?asi'^T ^^^ ^ 
said, no, 1 Kings 11. 22, it would seem that the Dagesh forte was intended to 
indicate that the '^j though the words are written separate, is to be considered 
as coalescing with the J, and the words to be pronounced vd-ydmZl-lo. Cases of 
this kind are rare in the printed text, but in many Heb. MSS. are said to be 
more frequent. This is strikingly accordant with Arabic usage. In like man- 
ner in some ancient Greek inscriptions r>7/i unrepa is found written for rijv urircpa, 

To\ \oyov for TQV \oyov, &C. 

5. Transpositwn, In order to facilitate the pronunciation in such 
cases of concurrent sounds, a T at the end of a syllable followed by 
an S changes pl'aces with it, because it is easier to pronounce ST 
than TS ; and the T-sound must then always accommodate itself to 
the accompanying sibilant ; consequently we have iJbitiDri for iiiDrill, 
"yt^^W for iJSTprin, pTOSn for pi^nri. In totpicrin Jer. 49. 3, the 
transposition is avoided in order to prevent the too great concur- 
rence of T-sounds. Other instances of transposition, which belong, 
however, more properly to lexicography than grammar, are the fol- 
lowing, viz. iD3 for i^D to he foolish^ M3 for M3 a lamh^ tjfflj for 
ttjpj to breathe, "ISS for f 'nB to break out, past for p»5 to sigh, mi'^M for 
ini^^a valleys ; and in some cases a letter is transposed to another 
syllable, as nib? for nil? wickedness, n^i? for ni>aip a garment, 

§ 25. OF THE GUTTURALS AND RESH, AND THE VOWEL CHANGES 
OCCASIONED BY THEM. 

1^ The Gutturals constitute a class of letters in many respects 
peculiar to the Sheroitic languages, which, from their vocal proper- 
ties, necessarily exercise a powerful influence upon the forms of 
words. In their enunciation they propel a softer or harder breath- 
ing from the chest, according as the breath comes forth pure and un- 
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# 

interrupted, or grates, as it were, against the organs of the throat, 
and caHs them into action. If the breath flows quite pure, as in t(, 
there arises merely a gentle aspiration, inaudible without a vowel, 
and answering to the spiritus lenis of the Greeks. If the breath is 
more sharply propelled against the organs, the sound will be the pure 
but harder aspirate n fh\ answering at the beginning of a word to 
the Greek spiritus asper. If the aspiration be still stronger, there 
arise the weaker :? fgh\ and the stronger H fch or hk\ two very 
rough guttural sounds bordering closely on the firmer consonants g, 
k, q, but pronounced deeper than g and A;, and impinging upon the 
epiglottis less than q, 

2. Viewed as aspirates the Gutturals approximate much more 
nearly to the vowels than to the other consonants, and in regard to 
their pronunciation there is no difficulty when they are accompa- 
nied by full vowels, as nb^, "nJQK, tit:*^n ; but where, according to 
usual analogy, a consonant would be pronounced without a vowel, 
that is, with simple Sheva, the Gutturals, from the very nature of 
their sounds, assume somewhat of a vocalic enunciation, which is 
expressed by the composite Shevas ; thus while d"^?!^ exhibits sim- 
ple Sheva undpr its first letter, the Guttural in ^"^J?^?, an analogous 
form," takes Hateph Pattah. See § 10. 

3. This grand peculiarity of the Gutturals, their taking the com-i 
posite instead of simple Sheva, holds invariably in the beginning of 
a syllable, but at the end of a mixed syllable after a short vowel sim- 
ple Sheva very frequently occurs, as ^i??!*^, "^^C?.* ^^H"], an^"] ; more 
especially if the next begins with Yod, as IT^ii"!, ^yp.i ^'^??' 

. 4. When a Guttural with a composite Sheva is preceded by a 
letter under which simple Sheva, or its substitute short Hireq, would 
properly stand, such preceding letter takes the short vowel corres- 
ponding with the composite Sheva. Consequently, 



will require the prece- 
ding letter to be point- 
ed with 



-, as ap?':! (^'P?:1) 
.,, as ffiiDeui (tt5n3i*i) 
*, as ^in> (^^n^) 



The reason of this usage, which generally takes place only in syllables be- 
fore the tone, is derived from the same physical considerations with that of the 
punctuation of the Gutturals themselves. The slightest experiment will satisfy 
any one that it is not possible to pronounce with ease a succession of strongly 
dissimilar vowel sounds, as for instance in the combination of y^-hH-e-t'ti-kOv. 
There will necessarily, in rapid uuerance, be a coalescence or amalgamation 
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i 
of sound, such as is indicated by the corresponding vowel-signs in the table just 

given. It is to be remarked» however, that this usage never takes place either 

in the last syllable of a word, or in the tone syllable, since though we have 

tl5>7aTDi ^3:?^^, yet we never meet with ^^"ntDt ^33?T^> simply for the reason that 

afier the tone accent the voice naturally hurries forward. Indeed we not unfre- 

quently find the composite She va dispensed with in a syllable of this kind, even 

when in the course of flexion it has lost the tone, as Q]n5?3B3 ; but when followed 

by 5 the other mode of pointing is more common, as "atiij^*!. 

5. When a Guttural, however, thus pointed is immediately fol- 
lowed by a simple Sheva, the composite Sheva is dissolved, and only 
the vowel-part remains; as ^ID?"^ instead of I'liS;'^, . which would 
make an impossible giyllable. So rr^&ns instead of rD&m ; ^^^^ in- 
stead of T(iyS. In this case, however, the resulting vowel never has 
the tone, ajs the power of the pronunciation remains with the former 
original vowel. 

6. As the Gutturals, from the position of the organs in enuncia- 
tion, have a strong affinity for the a-sound and an equally strong re- 
pugnance to the i-sound, it therefore happens that a Guttural at the 
**.nd of a syllable preceded by short Hireq, causes such Hireq to be 
changed either to Segol or Pattah, both which are more compatible 
with this species of sound. Thus we have 'i\'QTX: instead of "^Bna ; 
MnCi instead of MH*^. ; '^*y)^1 instead of ^It?'^. The same is fre- 
quently, though not uniformly, the case with 'n ; as VCW he saw, for 
^1?1 O'^^'l'?!!) ; "^^D ^ embittered, for 15an ; 'ip';! he fied, for ^D^n or 
'ID'SJI. It is, moreover, because of this native discordance between 
the sounds of i and u {^^ and Vi and a, that they never appear as 
Hateph- vowels, but that e and o universally occur. 

Indeed the strong affinity of the Gutturals for Pattah, especially in 
final syllables, frequently causes this vowel to appear before them when no 
other reason can be assigned for its occurrence; as yyaaj instead of y^ao; ^it 
instead of j-^.t ; J^^p-;! for 55^> ny^ for toi, nsj for nS3- When, however, 
the final vowel is immutable and cannot be excluded, Pattah furtive is inserted 
before the Guttural ; asy'ijpp'n, jnisg, &c. 

7. In syllables ending with two consonants, where the Guttural 
in the middle is not so free, and especially with hard n, the Sego- 
late pronunciation usually remains, as Qni, tonn ; but the final e (..) 
is always changed into a (.^ in a Segolate form as soon as ever the 
penultimate e (..) has been changed before the Guttural into a (.), 
because the second vowel is generally made to be only an echo of 
the first, as d?B (fi JB), 155 (15?3), ina (ina). See this more fully 
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explained under the head of Segolate Nouns. Cases sometimes oc- 
cur where final or penultimate Gutturals attract the whole vowel- 
power of the word to themselves, :PtoD, t:?>p, trtip, but most of all with 
the weak 8^, as ^^^&, tii^tD, n»T. 

8. A distinguishing character of the Gutturals is, that they are 
incapable of reduplication ; hence the insertion of Dagesh forte in 
these letters is precluded, even where it is analogically due, as in 
y»5 for f Sij ; tj'na for Ij'na, &c. These are called cases of implied 
Dagesh,* But in order to compensate for this omission the prece- 
ding vowel is lengthened, as "^^ for ^stld ; *^)Q for 1»^ ; "ym for "J*^, 

In many cases this compensative lengthening of the preceding vowel 

is dispensed with; as ^^3 instead of nji3; msiTl^a instead of nBri*1>3- The 
... .. , .... -••,. 

Pattah, however, or any other short vowel thus situated is to be considered as 
long, as it stands before an implied Dagesh. § 35. 8. 

9. In cases where analogy would require reduplication, a Gut- 
tural with Kamets or Hateph Kamets is very prone, for the sake of 
euphony, to take Segol instead of Pattah or Kamets immediately 
before it, as nns, ti'^'^nn. nnni, n*in», ta^ttlnnn, instead of nni^y d^^^inn, 
nnni, I'^n^, n'^Ei'inri. This is probably owing to the fact that soft e 
(Segoh was regarded as an easier sound to the language before the 
concurrence of a Guttural and long a (Kamets^ than either that of 
Pattah or Kamets. 

Note, The following are exceptions to this rule; viz, y^j^n, ^nn> tl5n> &«• 

'-TT^TT, TT 

The word -jji is anomalous, being probably put for ^iji. 

TT T T 

10. When He (H) stands at the beginning of a word immediately 
before another Guttural, it not unfrequently takes Pattah instead of 
Hateph Pattah, the concurrence of the two Gutturals causing the 
fleeting vowel sound to be somewhat more full and distinct ; hence 

"irin*^?!! instead of ^tin'^^ii 

triinn « r^^lhrt 

rfianrj « nnnn 

T • -| r T • -S 

Thus too in the same situation Aleph (k\ takes sometimes Tseri 

* That the doubling of the Resh, however, is not absolutely impracticable 
appears from the following cases; ^^^ Ezek. 16. 4, "n^nTD Prov. 3. 8, ^,^f^ Prov. 
U. 10. 
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instead of Hateph Segol, and sometimes Holem instead of Hateph 
Kamets, a» 

y\J2Vi instead of [ lpl2^, 

§ 26. OF THE QUIESCENTS AND THE VOWEL CHANGES OCCASIONED BY 

THEM. 

I. Of » and n. 

1. Of these two letters, considered as Gutturals^ it has been al- 
ready remarked (§ 25. !•), that they are the weakest of the whole 
class, amounting in fact to little more than simple breathings. The 
consequence is, they frequently lose their sound altogether, and are 
thus brought into the class of Quiescents, in which character they 
are subject to several peculiarities that require to be fully treated. 

2. The degree of their vocality or aspiration depends mainly 
upon their position in a word or syllable. At the beginning of a 
word the aspirate is most strongly and distinctly audible, as there is 
no impediment whatever to the sound, as in ^f2^, irffi^, t|iri ; but in 
other positions the utterance is less easy, and leads to the effort to 
suppress the sound of the aspirate by drawing back its accompany- 
ing vowel, or Hateph-vowel, attaching it to the preceding consonant, 
and lengthening it if short. Thus, 

ni»23 instead of ribm liffl's^'^ instead of ym"^^!] 
- -I 

and as letters not sounded come naturally to be omitted in writing, 
hence nb^* for ribm (ni^io), ^yr\ for sni^.^_l, ''nXlQ for '^^»2^. So 
also in respect to n> as T^i for lanb, 'ijijab for '^)'^'r}), *p;n*i for "insin^ 
5*^1355 for i'^topni. At the end of a syllaWe the aspiration of the 
weaker Gutturals fc^, n, easily becomes too feeble to be distinctly au- 
dible after the accompanying vowel ; so that the vowel is uttered 
without the clear aspirate after it. But this is very rare in sylla- 
bles before the tone, because the Guttural there can easily facilitate 
its utterance by assnnaing composite Sheva (§ 25. 3.^ ; but in cer- 
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tain combinations of rather frequent occurrence, » is rendered for 
the most part mute, as S^S^i for S?a5«ib, ni»3 for mis^S, riu^i&D for n5^bS3, 
to*i;^t»n for ft'^i^t^n, nj^s^a for rstSlp. In this case the vowel, accord- 
ing to § 26. 2, is regularly lengthened. 

3. The usual effect of this law of quiescence, as we have just ob- 
served, is to lengthen the previously short vowel ; but a remarkable 
exception to this occurs in regard to the word *i5ia^ Lord with its 
prefixes, as *infi^i, '^i'l^i, "^n^?, ^"^n^i, I'^Jls^b, &c. Yet this usage 
is not uniform^ as we find lil»b, ^f^^ in the construct state, 
as also always ^a'^jl&lji, ^l^'^i'ifc^l, bri'^ni^b. The peculiarity was prob. 
ably intended as a distinction of the holy name of God, as nin*^i, 
nin'^a, &c. present the same anomaly. A similar usage obtains also 
in the case of the words nn'ipb (instead of tis^ll^b), il?i5»i>3, and a 
few others, of which we can only say that it is in marked contrariety 
to the general laws of the vowel combinations. 

4. He (n) never quiesces except at the end of a word. Whenever, 
therefore, in consequence of final accession it comes to stand in the 
middle of a word, and where it cannot quiesce, it is for the most 
part exchanged for Yod or Tav ; as ri'^ia for the analogical tiliia ; 
TO^ia for nsriiJi ; nrii-i for nnja ; nnh for r\r\M. Sometimes it is 

^tvi Tjs' t:t t:t' t:« t;* 

entirely thrown away ; as ^ia for ^injia ; ^ian for ^niafi. See § 26. 3. 

II. Of 1 and \ 

1. The consonants formed by the anterior organs, from the back 
part of the palate to the edge of the lips, are firmer than the Guttu- 
rals, and their sounds therefore more distinct and audible. These 
sounds, however, instead of being abrupt and hard, are rather drawn 
out, flowing, melting, and therefore easily lost and resolved. Of 
these the letters l {v\ and "^ (;= y\ stand closely related to the vow- 
els tt {oo"^ and i (ee\, i. e. to ^ and "i. in origin, pronunciation, and 
reciprocal change ; their sounds being in fact nothing more than 
those voWel -sounds hardened, by a slight change in the action of the 
organs (§7. 2.), into consonants. Consequently « (^) and « (*^.) 
become hardened on suitable occasions to v (n) and j ("i), and on the 
other hand v and j are as easily resolved, by softening, into u and i ; 
for which reason they are often not improperly termed by gramma- 
rians semivowels. As j {^\ however is somewhat harder and firmer 
than t) (l\, it has happened that in many formations necessarily re- 
quiring a consonant, particularly at the beginning of words and syl- 
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lables^ 1 has been supplanted by "i, as SD'; for nan, H'n'j for n^li, iS'^nn 
for n^ninli, &c., on which is founded a classification of verbs Pe Yod, 
§ 42. An exception to this occurs in the case of some few 
nouns, as 11, 'in, n^l, nil. 

2. The general rule in regard to these sounds, which float, as it 
were, between vowel and consonant, is, that they become hardened 
into consonants wherever the vowel sound cannot maintain itself. 
Consequently this occurs at the beginning of syllables, and more es- 
pecially at the beginning of words, because, as no syllablef in Hebrew 
can begin with a vowel sound (§ 9. 1.), they must when occu- 
pying that place be pronounced immediately before such a sound, 
and therefore retain their consonant power, as li*^, 'i'op\ nlb"^, fi'^ni^ 
iil. Yet there are some cases even here where 1 and *^ begin, at 
least, to throw off their consonant and assume their vowel sound, as 
copulative l v' for instance before another labial a» Bi >3i as Iffif 
•jj^ja^, and before every consonant not having a firm vowel, i. e. with 
Sheva, as "ili^bl, "^tifi^. Here analogy would require "^^^il* *^t^1 
(§ 27. S,\, but the \ instead of taking the heterogeneous Hireq, 
is resolved into its own appropriate vowel ^. 

3. When 1 or "^ having Sheva are preceded by a heterogeneous 
vowel, as T by fi (1 .), d (n ^), e (l ..), i (l .) ; or -i by 5 (^ .), d (^ ^), 
o (^S), u C^^ and "^ J, they naturally give rise, as we have before re- 
marked (§ 18. 2.), to a mixed dipthongal sound, as '^t)li», 1g, lb©, 
•^n, "^n^, l^^ja, ^^i^, ^^^Ja and "^l^a. These sounds are indeed sometimes 
retained, as in the words now cited, and in b'^5'i?p'^^^ 1 Chron. 12. 2. 
^'!)'^9'?^ Hos. 7. 2. and elsewhere, yet as the language generally aims 
to avoid them, resolution for the most part takes place. The expe- 
dient for this is twofold, according as it is desired to retain the vowel 
or the consonant sound ; it being always understood that the vowel 
so retained instead of the consonant is immutably long. At the end 
of words, moreover, n is often substituted for 1 and "^ when they cease 
to be consonants, which n however is not pronounced, but stands 
without a vocal sign to indicate that the word properly terminates, 
not in a consonant, but in a vowel sound, as Mia for ^ia, ni^*^^ for 
•^ia"^, riia for ^^iia. — The method adopted is the following ; either 

(a) The Vowel is made by contraction to conform to the Quies- 
cent, i. e. av (1 .) and it? (i.) go into o(i)orM(*i), and aj (^. into 
c (..) or £ (.), as n'^ttfin for n-'Tpin, ni?a for m?a, i^i5 for nii3, nia*i3 
for Dial?, ^■'Jj? for n^ia, tr^a for n'in, y^^ for '^^i^'. Or, 
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(b) The Quiescent conforms to the vowel, i. e. av (l .) and aj (\) 
go into d (r), and it? ( T . ) into z ( . ), as nia for li)3 or "^ij, ni© for 
lb©, toy^"^^ for irjin^ rr^^'a for t\V2. - ' " 

4. When the letters 1 and *i occur with vowels in the middle of 
words their native tendency to softening or resolution is facilitated 
by their position, as the vowel which remains can easily attach it- 
self to the preceding consonant ; hence a contraction or syncope 
sometimes takes place similar to that in the Latin of amdsti for 
amamsti, mi for mihi, or in the English Fll for / wilL The semi- 
vowel is in this case very often elided, and the resulting vowel for 
the most part lengthened, as Dp; for D*]!?, Siffii for niitp, ta'^pii for o'ripn, 
s^cn for n^^ittsn, nDc for ri'^s©, n'^si for v^. 

5. From some indications it would appear that the ^ with Hireq 
at the beginning of words ha([ so weak a sound as to approximate 
very closely to a vowel, so that in all probability bni'^b*!, was pro- 
nounced cnore nearly like Israel than Yisrael, just as the Sept. ren- 
ders Itfaax for pTTl"], and lou^a for n^^rT]. Accordingly when stand- 
ing at the beginning of a word either with Hireq or Sheva, it is very 
prone to lose its consonant power and resolve itself into the i-sound 
with any prefix which may happen to be placed before it, as ^"i*^, 

6. The leading cases in which n and "^ maintain themselves as con- 
sonants are, (1) When a reduplicated consonant follows, as l^'liriJij 
which enables them to hold their vowel more firmly (§ 9. 7). 
(2) When they are themselves to be doubled by the necessities of 
formation, as ni^*^, ttjp. This is avoided when practicable, and 
when unavoidable 1 is usually changed into *i. (3) If an immutable 
long vowel precedes, as D^^ia, IT^^ttS ; although in this case kindred 
vowels may unite before 1 and "^ become consonants, as }T;&2, ♦Tj'^I??, 
t)'5*l??. (4) When a Guttural follows, as ms, 3>'na, ni'n, rr^n, or even 
goes before, as rrjA, tt'ilTO?;, Hiririipn. (5) In forms of the Segolate 
kind having a under the first consonant ; for in this case the short 
auxiliary vowel (§ 8. 7.) easily intrudes in consequence of the firm 
nature of these forms, before the last consonant, whereby T and "^ 
are better sustained as consonants, as rii?a, n'^a, "isg. When the aux- 
iliary vowel has for particular reasons fallen away the rest of the vo- 
calization generally remains, as i*'!^', »*;a ; yet even here the resolu- 
tion sometimes occurs, as »*^3. — As a singular exception to the 
general rule, 1 has remained as consonant after a discordant vowel 
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in the ancient root ibip or i^yto to rest, probably to distinguish it from 
niffi to draw out, and ^ in IDT'?'!^ 1 Chron. 12. 2, and ti'^'^Q'^Mt Hos. 
7.' 12. 

7. At the end of triliteral syllables 1 and "^ can by no means be 
sounded as consonants, as they are then utterly destitute of support, 
and must necessarily be pronounced as vowels. Indeed *i, which is 
the most frequent here, attracts the tone of the syllable so strongly 
to its Hireq, that the vowel sound of the first consonant entirely 
disappears, as "^M (*]?©), "^^l ('^."1?), "^0*^. (^^^. ^^^^^ ^>7'?)» in which 
last case the Sheva originally due by § 27. 8. under the first Yod 
is restored, because that belonging to n has been lost by quiescence. 
In such words however as ^ni, ^rfa (in^V the o-spund, which is gen- 
erally more permanent in its nature, does not so easily suffer itself 
to be expelled. On the other hand, as soon as ever a vowel becomes 
audible after such a 1 or "i, they again resume their consonant power, 
as i^^s, rr^n'j nisp. 

CHAPTER II. 

§ 27. VOWEL CHANGES IN GENERAL. 

1. A distinguishing peculiarity of the Hebrew is the numerous 
changes which the forms of words undergo, especially in the pro- 
cess of inflection , by reason of the commutations and rejections of 
the vowels, and the consequent breaking up and re-creation of syl- 
lables. These are for the most part effected by the operation of the 
tone, the removal of which from its primary seat is necessarily ac- 
companied by the lengthening or shortening, or complete disappear- 
ance, of some or all of the original vowels. This is in fact the 
rationale of a very large proportion of the vowel changes in Hebrew, 
and it is in perfect analogy with the operation of the same cause in 
our own and other languages. Let the word declaimy for instance, 
be changed into declamation, and it is obvious that the original long 
vowels at once become short in consequence of the natural tendency 
of the voice to hurry over the preceding syllables, and expend its 
stress upon that on which the accent falls. If we suppose this 
change in the quantity of the vowels to be represented by appropriate 
signs to the eye, it will convey an accurate idea of the effects pro- 
duced from this cause upon the forms of Hebrew words. In con- 
sidering, therefore, the influence exerted from this source upon syl- 
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kbles and vowels, it becomes necessary to advert to an important 
distinction of the vowels as mutable and immutable* In denominating, 
however, certain vowels mutable, and certain others immutabUf 
it is not to be understood that the terms hold true absolutely and 
universally of either class. Both are subject to exceptions, and yet 
the usage in regard to both is on the whole so fixed and prevailing 
as to lay a sufficient ground for the classification, which accordingly 
we do not hesitate to adopt. 

2. Immutable Vowels. — ^The vowels which are most properly 
thus denominated, from their almost invariably resisting change, are 

(a) Those in which a homogeneous semi-vowel quiesces, as 
» ^ , 'i .. , ^ . , n , 5| ; e. g. in the words ©»'n, i5*irr, ^'^tti, iip, fi^jp. The 
rule holds good though the quiescent letters may have fallen out iu 
writing, as ©"n for TZ5»*n, rrttiljj for n'^ci^Q, i^t for i^St. The principal 
exceptions to the rule are the following : Kamets is lost in such 
words as J*S^, n^S^ ; ni3, nrta ; Hireq in Hiph. i'^tpprr, tilbtofin is al- 
together rejected, and in the Future and Imperative changed into its 
equivalent Tseri, as btog5i for i'^tpg'^l, itoprr for i'^topJl ; Holem dis- 
appears in li'2}2j ^^'2}2 ; the long impure voweli^ are sometimes ex- 
changed for each other, as 013^ pi. fi'^G'ia^, or for long or short puro 
ones, as Imp. 2d pers. masc. fi^)?, 2d pers. pi. fem. Tt^dp ; ^in?, 
const. "Jna ; diit)% tone retract, ttft'^l. It would seem from the 

»: ' "^ t' 'tit- 

changes above exhibited that the language regarded the vowels u and 
i as shorter than o and e. 

(ft) Short vowels in mixed syllables before Dagesh forte ; as 
asa, T^fii, jp'^'^a ; also in the first of two mixed syllables, as ti^^b?), 
*)1'^:;m, ^^"1^. To this again there are some exceptions, as n^^, in 
pause ti^K, dec. 

{c\ Those vowels after which a Dagesh forte should properly 
stand, but which on account of a Guttural has fallen out ; as iH"*^*!!! 
for i»-'^'!i!i ; tjisi for "r^^. 

3. Mutable Vowels. — As Kamets, Tseri, and Holem often appear 
without their respective quiescents, they, together with the short 
Pattah, Segol, Hireq, Kamets Hateph, and Kibbuts, constitute the 
class of mutable vowels, i. e. such as are liable to commutation or 
rejection from the influence of final increment, removal of tone, re- 
gimen, euphony, dec. 

4. Synopsis of Vmjoel Changes. — As a general rule, the changes 
of vowels for each other are limited to the respective classes to 

12 
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trhich they belong, as stated § 7. % 8. Consequently as each long 
mutable vowel has one or more corresponding short ones for whidi 
it may be excfaangedi and vice «er«^, Hierefbre we find, in the 

LOirO V0WBI.8, 

r Pattah generally ' (.) 

Kamets ^^^ shortened into < Segol sometimes (...) 

^ Hireq rarely (.) 

! Segol generally (...) 

Hireq often (.) 

Pattah rarely (.) 

Hokm 0) , « kto \ f!r*^^t^^ ^"""""^^ ^A 

v^ ^'i^- ^ Kibbuts seldom (.J 

SHORT VOWIfiLS, 

PnttftK / \ \ lengthened into Kamets generally (^) 

V / \ shortened into Hireq occasionally (.) 

Segol (,) lengtheiwdiato 15^*^^^^'" ^^> 

Hireq (•) <« into Tseri generally' (..) 

Kamets Hateph (^) « into Holem occasionally /i) 

5. Upon inspection of the above table it will be observed that 
tiie vowel changes are not always dktci but often ehlique ; tiiat iS| 
they are not oniforniy exchanged fixr their afprojpriiOe opposites, a0 
Kamets for Patiah, Tseri for 8egol» fiolem for Kamets Hotepfa, te. ; 
but often for those of merely a kindred sound, as d for e, « for i, d fyt 
^ dec. Of tiiese peculiarities at wili be proper to give a more de« 
tailed nccoust* 

(a) In a mixed syllable (..) from which the tone has been Te« 
moved, Pattah &om an origiiial Kamets frequently goes in4i» Segol 
(jv) as if it were oonsidered a somewhat shorter sound, as 13^*7*; lor 
tori £rom n*; ; ^ton ibr ^^ ficom ^9^, J^jjm*; for Jmfetn'f. "Es- 
pecialiy is this the case hoSate a Gattural with an iaaplied Dagesk 
\u it and Kamets under it, as "i^m. for r^'m ; :|itnii ; vn| (for o>|?); 
and so usually with rr. With ti and 9 Segol occurs in order to 
give more distinctness to the sound of the several Gutturals, as 
ti^^lin for ti*inrrr, fjij for liw. Before » and "i where no Dagesh is 
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implied, Kamets for the most part remains, as t\iaiff, T*yff (thoa§^ 
occasionally T'^p)* ^l?"]^!?* So also in syllaUes ending originally 
in two vowelless consonants, as ^^^ for a]b^ firom:i!bd, bj*; for )iXl 
from Ja*! (Fut. Apoc. Hiph. from n^). 

^ft) A still more remarkable, though rare, change is that of ^..^ 
into (. .), as ti'DW for t^W from W, 1% for 1%, ^^ftn^*^ from "^tF^li'l, 
ftft©")'i1 from dtiio'n'^. 

6. The dominant law, as alieady remarked, which governs the 
vowel-changes in Hebrew is, that the accession of syUtMes at the end 
of a word causes either a change or rejection of ite ortgmaZ wwde. 
These accessions or angments which arise either in consequence df 
personal or plural ending or of pronominal suffixes, may be consid- 
ered as of two sorts ; one commencing with a vowel, and which may 
be termed asyUahic; the other with a consonant, which may be 
termed syllabic,* As to the effect of such accession, it is obvious 
that upon any asyllainc augment being postfixed to a word, the ter- 
minating consonant of such Word must be taken in order to enounce 
it, otherwise it will remain silent ; it being contrary to the laws of 
syllabication for any vowel to begin a syllaUe (§ 0. 1). If, for in- 
stance, we attach the asyllabic augment ^\ , the plural masc. termi- 
nation, to any word as *i|i jxtfie, we must necessarily take the last 
letter to enounce it, as D'^'^Si bd-nnu If the augment be syUahiCf 
though the vowels are often affected by it, this breaking up of syl- 
lables does not take place, as ^^, ti^'n^ ; bti{), D^tep. In words of 
more than one syllable these final increments cause very marked and 
important changes in the forms. Thus in the const, pi. and suffixed 
forms ^"^an toords of and &5'^':i?1 your words^ a still further change 
has taken place, leaving none of the original vowels remaining. So 
in the verb itoj) he killed we have the 2d pers. pi. masc. ftti^ttjj ye 
have kitted, and the suffixed Inf. ^Ibtp^ your killing* 

7. As every short vowel is, by § 8. 3, 4, dependant on and sup- 
ported by a mixed syllable only, it must consequently immediately 
disappear if the compound syllable is broken up by the carrpng on 
of the second consonant to another syllable, as b'<73'^, ^^'^?^ where 
the b having entirely changed its relation to the syllable the short 



• The reason of these terms is obvioos. A vowel cannot commence a syl- 
lable in Hebrew (§ 9. I.), hence augments thus commencing are termed asyl- 
labic; those commencing with a consonant are, for a similar reason, termed 
syUibbic, 
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vowel falls away. But a short vowel, if supported by the tone, may 
remain even in a simple syllable, as M'^^l'p instead of H'^Si^Tp, H^'s*^^ 
instead of nte^^S. See ^ 8« 3, 4. The effect pf the euphonic Metheg 
is often the same as that of a tonic accent in sustaining a short 
vowel, as f W for f »t3 ; '^rin^?n for ^^riT^yrr ; 1\\^t} ; Mto^ ; tD^^lfn^. 

8. Whenever a vowel falls away, Sheva, either simple or com- 
posite, which in its very nature denotes the absence of a vowel 
(^ 9. 2.\, comes of course in its place, as in the instances above ; but 
in case two successive vowels fall away (§ 27. 11.), as this would 
make an impossible syllable, short Hireq is usually employed instead 
of the first, as ^^1, pi. ta^'na'7, const, '^^in'i instead of ^'n^'n ; npnar, 
nj3^3r instead of npJiS. But if one of the two vowelless letters be a 
Guttural, the supplied vowel is Pattah or Segol for the reason given 
(§ 25. 6.), as pi. fi^»5», const, "^ffi'ast ; ta^pbn, const. ^JJ^n. In other 
cases, however, besides those of the Gutturals, Pattah appears re- 
turning from a primitive a, as ^^n^'^ (from n^*], orig. ^b*^) and "^alb^ 
(from ^i?a, orig. tjb^) ; and where o is in the original form it always 
returns, as iitofj (from Sttp), "^'^p^ (from ^!d3). 

9. Shortening the Long Vowels. — It beiog an invariable rule in 
Hebrew that a long vowel cannot stand in a mixed syllable unless 
it be accented (§ 9. 3.), hence whenever the tone has been for any 
reason removed, either forwards or backwards, the shortening of the 
former tone-vowel, if it do not fall away, follows as a necessary 
consequence. Thus, 



1. 


Forwards. 




3. 


Backwards. 


1 T 


becomes 


«=,?T- 


••- -^Y- 


becomes 1jil«1 


*!- 


(( 




t'p: 
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^tJi^J 
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11?? 


r ■»■ 


(( 


^??J 


•pn 


«« 


^PTi ' 


H>??'J?? 
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ttntDpa 


Sot?-: 


u 


1>m 


'^S^jei?' 


<( 


^b-atD» 



10. Lengthening the Short Voioeh. — ^This, on the other hand, 
takes place (l^ When the form of a word, in the course of flexion 
or augment, is so changed that they stand alone, i. e. in a simple 
syllable, as sn, ^a-ri ; itolj, ^b-top (not ^i-tojj) ; IpB, fiSnnjDB. So be- 
fore a quiescent, as »S^ instead of ^<2^, ni^ instead of nba=='^i3. (2) 
When a Dagesh forte due is omitted either because the letter is a 
Guttural (§ 25. 8.) or stands at the end of a word (§ 12. 3.), as Ij-ia 
instead of tj^a, "siia instead of Ij*?.?, i^"] instead of b?*], B^ instead of 
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»K. (3) In some cases where the article precedes; see §29. 5. 
(4) In consequence of the pause accent, § 22. c. 

Perhaps in the great majority of cases the vowel in mixed final syllables is 
to be in theory considered as having been originally short ; at least so far as we 
can conceive of the syllable's having existed before it became the seat of the tone. 
But whenever the tone fell upon such syllables the natural effect was toprolong 
the sound of the voice in utterance j and of this a further obvious consequence 
would be to substitute a long or longer vowel for the akort. Thus ^'h^j is in all 
probability so written for -©pa, ip&^ for ^jj^h, ^ijhn for i^^ri, ^ya for ijC\1D' 
Accordingly such cases as 65, t3»t, SlPD, i3, Ps. 35. 10, are very rare, though 
Segol and Pattah in this position are comparatively frequent, the latter of which 
from the ease and nativen^ss of its sound often supplants the former, as ta and 
•iS instead of t^ and ^^ (as is evident from the suffixed forms «i^a and lan-sj^z). 
So instead of ^^'^^ we have ^niKi though in other cases forms seem to fluctuate 
between Pattah and Tseri, as 5*^3 and J'sja- Owing to the operation of the same 
cause, viz. the natural predominance of the Pattah or a-sound, when two such 
forms, for instance, as ^5^113 and '^y^xd occur, we find that the course of flexion 
never gives rise to '^tiisilD or iti^bHlD* hut always to iti]bfc^ffif. In like manner 
from -la'H or-ia"! always ti'na'l/'^ti^a'n.&c. 

1 1 . More detailed view of the effects of accession. — In dissyllables, 
which constitute most of the ground-forms of the language, if the 
tone be moved forwards (i. e. to the left) one syllable, then the pe- 
nult vowel, if mutable, falls away, as *nn'j, 'i1S'5T ; ni5&, ttti*7J5& ; ' ii^H, 
te'^iin?. If the augment be asyllabic, the second or final vowel is 
dropped, as btop^, nitJjj ; Btoft^ ^itop*^ ; Stop, ti^itip. If the tone be 
moved forwards ttoo syllables, both the original vowels, if mutable, 
fall away, as ^n-^, tD?'^'^:;'^ ; *^1, ^}^^^P\ > the failing vowels being sup- 
plied according to the rule given § 27. 8. But if the penultimate 
vowel be immutable it of course remains unchanged, as If^ils, ti'^nfjils, 
"B^JJ, *i33)a. So also if both ultimate and penultimate are immutable, 
no change will take place in the vowels whatever be the suffix, as 

The particular cases when and where vowels are immutable, or the con- 
trary, as they depend upon a variety of causes, can only be learned by a grow- 
ing acquaintance with the etymology and general structure of the language. 
Thus we have in the constr. plur. •^d^i^^ charnberlains or eunuchs^ Est. 4. 5, with 
the first vowel immutable because it is derived from the Piel conjugation, 
whereas in Gen. 40. 17. we find 'nD'^^D with the first vowel fallen out, because 
it comes from the participial form o'^ID of Kal, like i'lljh, in which it is 
mutable. But the learner will find all perplexities of this nature continually 
giving way before his advances. 
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12. Of the different kinds of augments or suffixes which produce 
the effect above described the principal are the following : 

(a) Thofe beginning mih vowels; as the terminations ^^ *n of 
nominal forms ; the n^ of the fern. sing. ; the ^ and ta"^. of plurals ; 
and such pronominal suffixes as *>?. , ta^ , *|^ , ^v , \. , ^c, 

(h) Those beginning vnth a loosely attached consonant ; viz. such 
suffixes as ^. , t3l3. , '^j^. , <Sz;c., all which receive the tone. These are 
not attached by a distinct or union vowel (§ 30. 5.), nor are they 
consonants closely attached, but are united to the word by a^Jhaiing 
Sheva (§ 9. 6.), as is evident from the omission of Dagesh lene 
(§ 12. 10). 

(c) Those that begin tdth a closely cOtached consonant ; generally 
persons of verbs, as fii?ij, I?>i?i5> and the nominal forms njtip for 

13. The vowel of a suffix, in case a mixed syllable precedes it, 
which most frequently happens, takes the last consonant of that syl- 
lable to itself, by which the syllable is broken up. If then the vowel 
of this syllable is only an auxiliary c (...) § 8. 7, it always disappears 
before accented and unaccented suffixes, as fi*])^., niaiij ; tsBC, ^toM*. 
If it be, a short accented voted, it can, as before remarked (§ 27. 7.), 
maintain its place before unaccented suffixes by means of the tone, 
as i?a^a, hi>a^3 : ^Sinb, rrnanja. If it be a vowel long by tone, it 
either remains before accented suffixes, or disappears according to the 
rules of the foretone, § 21. 5, 6. 

14. In the cases where the last consonant is taken entirely to 
the following syllable, e. g. where the last vowel of the word is tone- 
less auxiliary c, the effect is very obvious and regular, the auxiliary 
always disappears, as tfnjp, fjTpllP ; l&D, toa'^BD, and the suffix-Sheva 
is to be considered as vocal, just as it becomes always an audible 
sound after a vowel immutably long ; as ffi'^ab, '?|?^i]b I'bUsli^H. But 
with vowels merely long by tone, the result is not so uniform, the 
vowel in that case not being always made to disappear ; for the last 
consonant can be entirely drawn over to the last or suffix-syllable 

. in loose connexion, so that the accented vowel before the tone being 
left in a simple syllable, either remains long or becomes so, as ^^i^"^ 
(^?1)> ^?1V9? (^rom arrijss), '?f7?5Pi (from la?!?). This longer pronun- 
ciation, however, only takes place before the light termination ^. , 
not before heavy ones ending in a consonant, and even before that 
regularly only with an a, seldom with c, and never with o ; so that 
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it is in fact merely a kind of foretone. Where the vowel cannot 
thus maintain itself as foretone, one of two results ensues, either, 
(1) It remains in its place, but is there necessarily so shortened that 
the following consonant fioaU between both syllables (§ 9. 6.), in 
order to leave some trace of the sound of the proper suffix-vowel ; 
thus MWi2e6ar*A:e»i, tagJbMiTC^ eahalkem, ^»';, '?|?ri'l, '^'ri% ti^^yi), and 

even with i and o, as '^i, 1Q5??»^ ^?iT- (^^^^ '^T-)' ^^ (^j '^*^® 
vowel seeking a firmer seat backwards recedes to the preceding vow* 
elless consonant, whereby the suffix-Sheva becomes perfectly distinct 
and moveable, as s^lbto)? (for 'rjitJl?, from , S&l?), ^^^ (for fj^jy, from 
*fS5), ^^n'l (for 'f|?n'?), ^1?n'^ (for 'i^'^ari']). This very seldom happens 
except with o, the vowel most difficult to be expelled, and again only 
before the light suffix tj. . It is almost wholly confined to the con- 
struct infinitive, § 83. 2, the apparent anomaly of which is thus 
fully explained. 
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PART in. 



CHAPTER I. 
GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE AND FORMS OP WORDS. 

§ 28. HEBREW BOOTS. 

1. We have already stated it as a fundamental axiom In regard 
to the written Hebrew (§ 5, 1.) that consonants are essential, while 
vowels are merely accidental ; the former denoting the most ele- 
mentary and radical ideas, as well as sounds, of words ; the latter 
expressing their various nicer modifications and distinctions of sense. 
This is a principle of the utmost importance in order to a right con- 
ception of the true nature of most of the roots of the language. Thus 
in the three consonants J)^5 there resides the general idea of great- 
ness ; but b^a and iia signify becoming great or growing, iinj great, 
5i3 greatness, b'na to make great, 1*^3 to he made great, to he hrought 
up, or educated. And so in innumerable other instances. The 
primitive power of words is never dependant on vowels, as in the 
Latin eo, aro, oro, uro, or the Greek 8cm, Ssc*), 8oo), 8vu, It has been 
usual with most grammarians and lexicographers to regard the Verb 
as the most primitive element of the language, the parent stock from 
which nearly every other part of speech was derived. This is doubt. 
less true to a considerable extent, but the more correct theory seems 
to be, to cansider the verb and the noun as collateral derivatives from 
an abstract root consisting of consonants only, and involving, as it 
were, both the verbal and nominal meaning, either of which may be 
developed by means of certain vowel points. Thus instead of de- 
riving 1|i^ a king, with some grammarians, from 1j5?p to reign^ or 
vice versa, with others, the true method probably is, to refer them 
both to the abstract root ^ito, which is to be considered as intrinsi- 
cally neither verb nor noun, but which becomes a verb if written 
Ijiip, or a noun if written Iji^. According to this, therefore, the 
root strictly speaking exists only as a pure abstraction, as an invisi- 
ble root, hidden, as it were, in the earth, whose trunk and branches 
are alone to be seen. Because the verb, however, gives a more ani- 
mated and complete idea, and the noun is conceived of as more easily 
derivable from the verb than the reverse, the verb has come to be 
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regarded, in the theory of forms, • as the most primitive of the two J 
and since in etymology the root must be briefly and distinctly given 
in some way or other, it has therefore become customary, especially 
in the Lexicon, to assume the shortest verbal form ('^JJo) as the 
radical form, just as in the European languages we give the Infini- 
tive, although historically considered it is neither the root, nor ther 
first off-shoot from the root. 

2. Another distinguishing peculiarity of the Hebrew and its cog- 
nate languages, at least in their existing state, is, that the roots con- 
sist for the most part of only thtee letters^ usually making two sylla- 
bles, as ittj^ lie Mlted, f^i^ the earth. From such triliteral roots has 
arisen that vast variety of formations used to express case, number, 
gender, person, tense, &c. Ei^Ceptions, however, occur to this 
general principle of derivation in the case of many of the particles, 
of the primitive pronouns, and several nouns constituting the names 
of familiar objects, as It^fathery GNi mother^ t^ hand, dec, which ap- 
pear to be biliteral in their root. But the principle notwithstanding 
is so deeply inwrought into the genius of the language, that some 
words which are really primitive and biliteral are treated in flexion 
as though they were derived from triliteral rooti. Thus from iS5 and' 
tiiji mentioned above are formed ?j'^5S5 and '?(^k, as if from 'i^Si anJ 
B^sfe (fVom G^^l5), although they appear to be borrowed from the 
spontaneous soiinds of an infant in its first lisping efforts at speech ;~ 
as the fact is somewhat remarkable that the labial sounds pa or ha^ 
ma, or the inverted ap, ah, am, are those applied by children to pa-^ 
rents in most of the ancient, and many of the modern, languages.— «•- 
See Nordheimer's Heb. Gram. p. 77. 

3. It is highly probable, from some appearances in the Hebrew^^ 
that it originally contained a much greater number of biliteral roots 
than it does at present ; and that its triliteral forms resulted, in many 
instances, from doubling the second radical or adding to it some other 
letter. Thus the idea of cutting is common to all the words y^p, 
f ^J5, n!2t>, ysf;, 52)5, "iSJd, and nsjj ; that of breathing or blotcing to 
n^B, nS'^, and nB3 ; leading us inevitably to the inference, that the 
biliterals fp and ns were the original roots of the two (Jlasses. So' 
also t[in and Ijb'j to go, common root ^i ; liO'j and a^D to be good, 
common root its ; 'r|5'n, '^'^'^, »^'n, nsn to thrust doUm, common root "]|1. 
The letters thus employed to form triliterals from biliterals are first 
ftnd mainly the semivowels 1 and "^ ; secondlyi the liqiuids, partkasr 
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laiiy 3 ; thirdly, the gutturals, especially the weak » and n. Another 
very natural and usual expedient is the doubling of the last of the 
two consonants, as in Y?P^9 ^15» and '^5'n. Quadriliteral or quinqui- 
literal roots are very rare in Hebrew, suqh as t3Dn3 to devour, *C»i» 
to be quiet, &c. They are generally formed by the repetition or ad- 
dition of one or more letters to the triliteral root, to which they 
give an intensive import. i 

4. The Hebrew affords but few instances of the composition of 
separable and independent words, so as to form a new whole, like 
the Greek pododaxTvXog rosy 'fingered, avflpw^apeCxsia man-pleasing. 
The foUowiiig belong to this class, rinJpi? shadow of death, from i? 
a shadow and t\V2 death; i?'^ia Belial, from '^ia not and i?*] profit, 
i. e. worthlessness, vileness, wickedness ; Jb^^S Carmel, from 6*^3 a 

fertile place ttnd i«i God, Most other instances of a similar kind 
occur in ptoper names. 

5. The Hebrew differs from the languages of the West in the 
mode of writing many of its particles, and the oblique cases of many 
of its personal pronouns. These instead of standing by themselves, 
are commonly united with the verbs, nouns, &c. to which they be- 
long, or on which they depend, so as to form with them but one 
word. Thus from i]i?3 for ';]b?3 king, by adding a pronoun we have 
^3ii:o my king, C^^ilQ your king ; adding a preposition tj^Jpi to a king; 
with the article "Tli^n the king ; with both article and preposition 
•sjisi for t|i»ni (§ 29. 4.) to the king ; and with the conjunction 
superadded, ^b^^i and to the king,, 

CHAPTER II. 

§ 29. THE ABTICLE. 

1. The Hebrew has but one article, viz. n, and even this might 
perhaps be more properly termed a demonstrative particle, as it is 
only in conformity to the grammatical usages of European tongues 
that it is treated apart from that class of words. Though at present 
found in the form of si, yet it is supposed by Gesenius and others 
with much plausibility that the original word was ill (from which 
is derived the Arabic ifijiV and that the i has become uniformly assim- 
ilated before the word to which it belongs, the omission being com- 
pensated as usual by Dagesh forte, or by some equivalent, as c'^^'n 
the sun for iD?affii5n : ^t:?2n the rain for nt3):bn. 
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It cannot perhaps be affirmed that any clear examples of the full form Jji 
occur at present in the Hebrew Bible, but the following have been specLfied as 
affording some probable traces of it, viz. :r3i23i» Artz7, Ezek. 13. 11, 13. 38. 22j 
fi'lpii^ « rising up^ Prov.30.31 ; fi-iij^Ji^ 1 Kings 10. 11, 19, or Di?2^3ia^ almug 
treesj 2 Chron. 2. 7, and in the proper names liini&ji Almodad, Gen. 10. 26, 
liiPl^fiji Eltolad, Josh. 15. 30, with which comp. i^jniri Tolad^ 1 Chron. 4. 29. 
It would seem that the article in its original form ( Jj-j, Arab. i&^) was somewhat 
closely related to the pronoun ie^, ^^^ (§ 30. II.), more remotely with the Latin 
ille^ Ital. il. It appears in full only in ntjin for Ht^n (§ 30. II.), where the re- 
duplication of the J, as in ni)&^, plainly shows itself. 

2. Pointings As the original i of bn is universally lost by as- 
similation (§ 22. 4.), the appropriate pointing of the Article is Pat- 
tah subscript with a Dagesh compensative in the next letter (.ri), 
as ^niT} the river, n*liti{i the law. The main exception to this is 
when the next letter happens to be a Guttural, in which case the 
Dagesh of course (§ 25. 8.) is dispensed with, and either Kamets or 
Segol assumed under the n, as filfijn the man, l"^.?!! the eye, r»"in the 
head, ti'^y^r^ the mountains, ^"Sn the cloud (§ 25. 9). 

3. The primitive Pattah however not unfrequently remains with- 
out change, though not followed by Dagesh, as la'iVili the month, 
i'^nn the strength, t:';'?n the ravenous beast. Occasionally the Dagesh 
is omitted when analogically due, particularly before 'i, and 12, as 
Sfc^^ri the river, n^'i*i%n the curtain, Vi^^'nn the cover. For the princi. 
pie of this see § -9. 7. 

4. When preceded by either of the prepositions a, 3, lb, the Ar- 
ticle usually falls away, but leaves its appropriate vowel under the 
preposition thus taking its place, as B'^.^tsa in the heavens for D'^^'dna, 
to^b/or the people for fiS^Jib, fi"''^r;2i on the mountains for o'lnnna. The 
few instances in which n remains in this situation are principally 
with 3, as tti'^ns instead of Q'i'^3, which also occurs. 

5. For the most part the Article has no effect upon the forms of 
the words to which it is attached, but in the case of some few mono- 
syllables, as 65 people, ^S bullock, ^2 enemy, 5*1 evU, i^i much, the 
Article prefixed causes the short vowel (Pattah) to be exchanged for 
its corresponding long (Kamets), as D5n, IDilj nsn, <Scc. So also 
yn» with the Article is almost invariably written Tl^O* 

6. Use. Without anticipating here what properly belongs to 
the department of Syntax, it may be remarked, that the office of the 
Article is twofold, (1) To niark the subject as already koown either 
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from the context or from general consent, as nifc^n the light, Gen. 1.4; 
tD'^Jaffin the heavens, Gen. 1. 1 ; npii?ll the virgin, Is. 7. 14. (2) For 
the purpose of impressing upon the mind of the hearer or reader the 
peculiar property, nature, or character of the subject to which it re- 
fers, as t3"'rfift^ri the real or true God ; an'nii a very hear. (3) It often 
also performs the office o^ the demonstrative pronoun, as HStsn this year, 
■W^ this day ; and occasionally that of the relative, particularly with 
the later writers, as *^5rin which goeth, ^J*?5pS{i which are found. 

PRAXIS ON THE ARTICLE. 

Let the student write and point, according to the above rules, 
the following words, of which the corresponding originals are to be 
found in the note below. N. B. The leading prepositions in He- 
brew are a in, 3 as, i to. These are prefixed to the words to which 
they belong. 

The wayi. The people^. The father^. The day^. The earth^. 
The mouth^. To the king"^. As a friend®. In the mountain^. In 
the land^®. In the heavens^^. As the garments^^. To the upright^^. 
To the sun^^ As the oil^^ In the night^^. To the lighti"^. 

CHAPTER III. 

§ 30. THE PHONOUN. 

1. Pronouns in Hebrew, as in most other languages, are treated 
under the several he?ids of Personal, Demonstrative, Relative, and 
Interrogative. What are sometimes ternied Possessive pronouns do 
not occur in this language as separate words. The relation of pos- 
session is indicated by certain pronominal appendages affixed to the 
termination of nouns, of which an account will be given in the sub- 
:sequent sections. 

I. Personal Pronouns. 

1. The Personal Pronoun, as indeed the Pronoun generally, be- 
longs to that simplest and most elementary part of the language de- 
nominated the Particles, and ought in strict propriety to be treated 
under that head. But inasmuch as the flexion of verbs and nouns 

l)Xl^^. 2)t3^. 3)S». 4)Di'^. 5)p^fc^. 6)n&. 7)11^5. S)?^. 
0)ti'^nri. lo)n». ii)t3*:^tp. I2)ffisi:3i, I3)pi"n?. 'l4)TrJ??o, 
15)15^. I6)ni^i I7)^i»/ 
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siNa. 


Com. 




Mas. 


ntiyj, tiNt thou 


Fern. 


m, ^m thou 


Mas. 


i^^n, Tie 


Fem. 


j^'^.n, j^in ^Ae 
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involves the use of these words in the form of Svfixes, it is all but a 
matter of absolute necessity to bring them under consideration here. 
2. The form of the Hebrew Personal Pronoun is in fact twofold ; 
the one Separable, the other Inseparable, The first is used when, 
ever the pronoun of either of the persons stands as the nominative 
to a verb, or as the nominative absolute, and are as follows : — 

PLUR. 

Com. ^5n3», ^DTO, ^2» we 

tti«, ye 

^l?i», n;tn» ye 

DH, njan they 
yiy ran they 

REMARKS. 

(a) The First Person. The form ^±j^ (in pause h^pj^, S 22./.) is more primi- 
tive than ^35^ (in p. 'n:6^), though the latter is more frequently used in the later 

• -: 'AT 

books, while the former occurs oftener in the Pentateuch. The plur. t)5n:fc^ is 
plainly formed from h^^^ by exchanging ^ for n, and ti5 may be taken as the 
sign of the plural, as appears from the verbal terminations, while tijj^, which 
occurs only Jer. 42. 16, (Keri, tjiriDi^) comes from hj^. The abbreviated ij^^j 
is met with but in six instances, Gen. 42. 11 ; Ex. 16. 7, 8 j Num. 32. 32 j 2 Sam. 
17.12; Lam. 3. 42. 

(b) The Second Person. Instead of Dagesh forte in jitij^, tij^, S)?i»> the cog- 
nate dialects have n before ^, as Chal. ti3» ^nt^ Arab. ania. The original form 
therefore was undoubtedly riti3fc^, ti^fc^, tttiiii^, &c. In the contraction (ntiH) it is 
easy to perceive that ta is the most essential part (ti= ih (rf), i$ being the princi- 
pal element), from which have originated the European tv {av\ tu, dUj thou, in 
all which t is tjie radical consonant. In only five places do we meet with t)j^ 
without the n, viz, 1 Sam. 24. 19 ; Ps. 6. 4. The feminine form tij^ was no 
doubt originally hjrijs^, but is always shortened to ^,^ (in p. tijj^), and is also 
written hf^^. But whether the Dagesh in this case be considered as Dagesh 
forte or lene is immaterial, as it may be the former viewed as a compensation 
of assimilated 5 (npi^j^), or the latter by the force of § 12. 9. a. This final Yod 
shows itself in the rare suffix- forms h^.., hiph. The plural forms tjtifc^ and npiin 
are probably contractions from the original fesitij^ (Arab. AnVum^ Chal. 
y^^\k) and *^'^^. But one instance of *^^fc^ occurs, Ezek. 34. 31, and but four of 
nstiSi) Gen. 31. 6 ; I:zek. 13. 11, 20 ; 34. 17.— On the n^ see below.— Besides the 
forms of the second person with j^, we find another kindred form with 5 (n33Ki 
n3» ; t33») derived according to analogy from h^^^, and to which w^ trace the 
origin of tb^e suffixes ^, 'Hi ti!3i p* This form is employed to distinguish th* 
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suffixes from the personal afformatives of the verb, as tDlDbtop ^ ^^ killed you 
(where q^ is the accusative), tstni^)? V^ ^^^^ killed (where tin is the Domina- 
tive.) The suffixes ??t, Qp, p, are the only ones which have no union- vowel 
(§ 30. 1. 4.), and from the fact that the ^ has no Dagesh lene, as analogy requires 
(S 12. 7.), it is plainly to be inferred that the preceding Sheva is in some meas- 
ure vocal, or in other words belongs to the class termed floating (§ 9. 6.), as 
tlsbtojp q'lal'keniy not ftlD'^tp q'talkem. See § 27. 12. b, 

(c) The Third Person, The constant orthography of ^^ji and j^hfi with ^ is 
proof of an ancient strong pronunciation like hu^, hi^, of which a plain vestige 
is found in the Arab. howa. The form j^in occurs in the Pentateuch in the 
common gender, but whenever used for the fern, the Masorites have pointed it 
^Ifl, but with the design of its being pronounced by the public reader j^hj^ hi 
{(not hiv). The plural of j<?in, according to ancinit traces, was ti^^in, which 
was first shortened to ^^Hj ^^^ ^^is latter then further curtailed to tan- ^^ ^^e . 
formation of suffixes from jj^^n tlie j^ falls away, whence we have remaining 
tin, and with the union-vowel (§ 30. 1. 4.) ^n j ^H,..- From t]n, arises, by the 
expulsion of the weak A, d-u (q ), and thence d (§ 7. 2.), usually written "i, but 
occasionally n, as Gen. 49. 41 ; Num. 23 8 ; Ps. 10.9. The suffixes from j^^"! 
should be by analogy n, n^, n.,.) but for the sake of euphony n^ is changed into 
^ . The Kamets under ji is derived from j^ in fc^^n* whence in Chal. and Arab, 
is written ^n- The Mappiq occasionally falls out from ^ , when it becomes 
-quiescent, as in nfi<t3na Nam. 15. 28, and is exchanged with fc^, as j^^^ all of it, 
Ezek. 36. 5. In the forms n?2n> nSH) as well as ropi^, the jn is paragogic. As 
to meaning, the pronouns of the third person j^^,^, j^^n, ^{7, y-j are rather de- 
monstrative than personal, equivalent to our this, that, these, those, &c., taking for 
the most part the Article, as }i^':[nt\ tti'^'Sl ^^ t^f^ day ; ^j^^^VHi f "nfc^n ^^w land ; 

3. The Inseparable Personal Pronouns are nothing more than frag- 
ments of the separable, which are appended to other parts of speech, 
whether verbs, nouns, adverbs, or prepositions, composing the class 
of Suffixes, Prefixes, &c., which in the Shemitic languages enter 
very largely into the constituent elements of words. When attached 
to verbs they represent either the nominative, or the objective or 
governed case of the pronoun, and often both tbgether, as '^itibcp thou 
hast killed me, '?('iin]btop / have killed thee ; and when appended to 
nouns they supply the place of distinct possessive pronouns, there 
being no other way of expressing the possessive pfonominal sense 
in Hebrew. Thus T;; hand, ^"^^ my hand, 'Tji'; thy hand, i'T^ his hand, 
05*1"] your hand, &c. In like manner these insep. r, b'e pronouns are 
united with the prepositions |, 3, by &>c., and thus made to express 
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relations which are equivalent to cases in other languages, as '^a in 
me, ia in him, "^b to me, ^3b to us, &c. 

4. The mode of appending these suffix pronouns is twofold. In 
case the word already ends in a vowel no intermediate vowel is em- 
ployed in annexing them to the principal word, as ini^p, *^?tii^j;) ; 
^ti^pfj, 'fj^^tibtoj) ; but when the word ends in a consonant, the suffixes 
are appended by means of a connecting vowel, called the union- 
vowel, which not only serves to make the junction closer between 
the suffix and the suffixed word, but also to furnish a simple syllable 
on which the tone can rest, as *^?bt)]P, ^^ipp"^.* tt^^^riiD^C. This union- 
vowel is either Kamets, Pattah, Segol, or Tseri. A tabular view of 
these suffixes as attached both to verbs and nouns, together with a 
full account of the literal and vowel changes effected by them, will 
be given under the appropriate heads in a subsequent part of the 
grammar. 

II. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

Of these the Hebrew has only the following : — 

SING. 

Masc. nt*, (mn, m|rT), this. 
Fem. n»t, (it, m, riii^^rj), this. 
Com. 5,t, (tit|n, tin), this. 

PLUH. 

Com. bvi, (ifi^n, n|iijt, ri^v^r}"^, these. 

REMARKS. 

(a) Several of the above forms, which it will be observed result from the pre- 
fixing of the article, are of very rare occurrence; the most common are those* 
which stand first in order, except the plur. n^^, which is met with more fre- 
quently than the'simpler i^. The article is prefixed for the sake of emphasis^ 
and the insertion of the liquid J (tit Jn) goes to confirm the theory above stated^ 

|f T - 

(§ 29. 1.) relative to the origin of this part of speech. Once we find the fem. ' 
form sitjn Ezek. 36. 35, and occasionally the still further contracted tjfi, for 

- T T - 

the most part masc, as in Judg. 6. 20; 1 Sam. 14. 1; 17. 26, but fem. 2 Kings^ 
4. 25. 



* The primary element of this pronoun is undoubtedly t, which, however,, 
as intimated §24. a, is probably the result of an early change of the mute t into> 
the sibilant t. This is confirmed by the analogy of most languages in which 
the demonstrative begins with d or its equivaient th, t (s), as Syr. j^'i, ^^ •n-rr 

this ; Arab, dsu, dsi, dsa ; Sanscr. sas^ sa, tad ; Goth. s«, s^, that ; Gefm. da^ 
der, die ; £ng. this, thaty6LC, 
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(b) As far as a distinction is to be marked in the use of nt (nth) a^id nt^Hi 
the former is employed where the attention is to be directed to something 
near at hand or very important, requiring a vividly demonstrative term, as 
ii'TSn d'^n nt this (is) that great sea^ Ps. 104. 25 j -n^^o Ht ^^^^ that Sinai^ Judg. 
5* 6 ; ^a?3nb nt ^^^^ owr breads Josh. 9. 12. But if the reference be to a more 
distant object, j with the article prefixed (nt^n) is employed, which is equiva- 
lent to the Lat. iUe^ Gr. eicctvoj. This long word, however, which is without 
distinction of gendfer, and without a corresponding plural, is not common • more 
Usually the lighter fc^^nni P^- t2nn> according to § 30. 1. 2. c, is put in apposition with 
a preceding substantive by way of referring to a remoter object. Thus while 
we have tijifc^n tt'^T^'^Sl ^^ these days, we find taiin tt^^^'^a ^^ those days. But 
neither these nor other demonstratives are ever used correlatively, as this— that 
in English. 

(c) The demonstrative nt is often used without distinction of gender or num- 
ber, as a mere adverb in statements of time^ where its effect is to refer the period 
more definitely to the present, or to give it a more marked specialty, as jit nt)5> 
at this very time ; ^y^ tt'^2?i31I5 Ht this or these seventy years ; ft*ia^ ta*^^'^ nt these 

T T • : • r •-•TV 

many days. Thus also in nt"nsn ^^ ^^^^ •' see there I 

{d) The fem. form tijj^t is contracted from tis^'t from js<t=rit> it) a form origi- 
nally masculine, just as ^\ yet remains of the common gender. See ^t Hos. 7. 16, 
rir Eccl. 2. 2, 24. Occasionally both rit a^d jit are employed as neuters, as in 
Judg. 18. 4. 

(«) An originally demonstrative pronoun, but one which has at present lost 
its.character as such, is n», -niK, with suff. ^n j< ; ^t\^ ; irifc^ ; ndfc^ ; ^Dtl» ; D^DnK ; 
tti^; "pfc^ (seldom /y-jfifc^). In its radical import it seems to correspond very 
nearly with the Gr. ai)T6s, but it hardly ever occurs in this its stronger and more 
native sense. See Ezek. 47. 20, where fij^ stands for .-jt? Tifc^'t' In common use 
its significance is so weak that it is employed only in connection >vith a noun 
or pronoun, as xv(ir\ '1i'nn"n8< this very thing. See Gesen. Lex. in fijj^. 

III. Relative Pronouns. 

We have remarked above (§ 29. 6.) that the Article n occasionally 
supplies the place of a Relative Pronoun, as Sisn which compassethf 
fc5d"in that which creeps ; but the distinguishing Word of this class in 
Hebrew is ^TD» who, which, used in both genders and numbers. It 
frequently occurs, especially in elliptical phrases, where the antece- 
dent is omitted, in conjunction with the prefixes S, S, i, ?3, as ^is»a 
in which, *nffi»53 according to which, ^xa^b to whom. It is not unfre- 
quently met with in the abbreviated form of XDf xc, W, id, the J* falling 
away and the ^ being resolved into the following consonant, while 
only it& firmest element (py is retained, as ^3^^)^ ai^:^' for ^^3ri3 fidb *i^$^ 
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» 

wAo has not given us (up), Ps. 124. 6 ; ^3*i^.j^p for ^3*^^J5 *nm which 
we waited for, Lam. 2, 6 ; ^ti^pffl* for ">iri^ nc» <itt ^Aa< / arose, 
Judg. 5. 7. 

Perhaps the Particle 'iS (Lat. g«t, Pers. ki\ is properly to be 
ranked among the original relative pronouns in Hebrew, but in or- 
dinary usage it is employed as a particle signifying that, so that, be* 
cause, &c., a sense in which ^ffi&|s also as equivalent to the Gr, on, 
is often used, as Est. 3. 4, * For he told him ^in^in"" ^TD» that he was 

• - V -J 

a Jew.^ The office of the Relative is also frequently performed by 
the Demonstratives nj, it^ and *it, the proper Relative "icfc^ being un- 
derstood, as ri'^JJj ^T ft? the people which thou hast purchased, for 

T • T f -: 

IV. IiUerrogcAi-ce Pronouns. 

1. The Interrogative Pronouns are two, viz. *i>a who ? applied to 
persons, and m {pf2 and m\ what ? applied to things ; as nri»i "^^ who 
art thou ? n^'jA m what shall I say ? Not unfrequently, however, n^, 
n?2, or n?2, and sometimes also '^?a, are used rather as interrogative 
or interjectional particles than as strict pronouns, as Dit) nio how 
good J fi^'^ii n^ hew awfid! ^'OW "^"^lik n^ how excellent (is) thy name! 
Both these pronouns occur, moreover, occasionally in an indefinite 
sen^e where no question is asked, equivalent to the Lat. quis, qwB^ 
^uid ; Eng. who, what ; as ftb"^^ ^^^l*^ ^^ ^^ know not who put our 
money in our sacks. Gen. 43. 22 ; iji nb^^jn?? n^nb to wit -what 
would he dene to him, Ex. 2. 4. 

2. As to the punctuation, although the Interrogative H7a is most 
frequently characterized by Kamets, particularly before K and n un. 
accompanied by (^) yet in certain circumstances we find Pattah or 
Segol more usual. {a\ When connected by M akkeph to a word be- 
ginning with n or n Pattah is sometimes employed, as fc^^H""!^ what 
U is, Ps. 39. 5; i?!?n""n?3 what prevarication J Josh. 22. 16; occa- 
sionally also without Makkeph, as "iri&^ten n^ what is my sin ? Gen, 
51. 36. {h) When followed by a Guttural with Kamets, and some- 
times by n or P without it, Segol usually occurs, doubtless for the 
«ake of euphony, i. e. to prevent the confounding of similar sounds, 
^s ib rr^n n^ whgt has happened to him 7 Ex. 32. 1 ; "^DISJ JliD what 
(w) my crime 7 1 Sam. 20. I ; '^±»t n)2 who am If Ex. 3. 11. And 
ao occasionally where a Guttural does not follow, as ^yn"^ TO Ps. 
4. 3 ; Hb rW[ Job 7. 21 ; toSffii?? HJa 2 Kings 1. 7. (c) For the most 
part, however, when followed by a non-guttural, HTa takes Pattah, 

14 
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and the final weak n not being regarded in the pronunciation 
(§ 26. 2.), the initial letter of the following word takes Dagesh 
(§ 12. 6.), as n»rnJ3 Gen. 12. 18 ; "^Ib-niQ Gen. 21. 17 ; nits-niQ 
ft'i5>3-n5Q^ Ps. 133. 1. In many instances of this nature the n?a, re- 
jecting the n, is assimilated with the ensuing word (§ 12. 6.), as n;?3 
for nrn>a Ex. 4. 2; ti?i!Q for n^}-m Is. 3. 15 ; Hijiei^ for n6^iPi-n^- 
[d\ In receiving the prepositions a, 3, i, it takes either Kamets or 
Segol, as naa Ex. 22. 26 ; nJSi? Gen. 47. 8 ; n^3 Zech. 7. 3 ; m} 
Ps. 49. 6 ; and MJai 1 Sam. 1.8. 

CHAPTER IV, 

§ 31. THE VERB. 

1. In all languages the Verb(b55 action) is, from its very nature^ 
and according to its designation /Lat. Verhunij the word), the most 
important part of speech; but in Hebrew it acquires an additional 
title to this character, not only from the fact that it constitutes the 
parent source from which many nouns and particles are derived, but 
also from the fact that it exercises a contr^xlling influence over the 
forms of other classes of words not so derived, which are still treated 
€ts if originating in verbal roots (§ 28. 1, 2). We have indeed^re* 
marked above (§ 28. 1.), that in the theory of forms, or in a philo- 
sophical view of the genesi* of the language, both the verb and 
the noun are to be traced to a common abstract root, which may be 
nominally or verbally developed by means of certain vowels and the 
peculiar position of the tone. Rut although this may hold good as 
a general principle, yet there are doubtless many cases where the 
verb is really primitive, and the noun derived directly from it, a* 
Tn^pfp a key, from nr)& to open; cri^^ a mortar, from C'ri3 to poundf 
to bruise^ In other cases it is equally clear that the reverse of thi» 
process takes place. Thus, as the existence of seed is necessarily 
prior to the act of sowing it, and the existence of a tent to the act 
of pitching it^ we cannot doubt that the verbs 5>'nt to sow, and in» tv 
pitch a tent, are derived from S^'it seed, and iiti» a tent. But this latter 
class of*cases is comparatively rare, and of the two the verb is by 
far the most frequently to be regarded as the primitive, A few in- 
stances of a very peculiar nature occur, in which a kind of refleit 
derivation is to be recognized. Thus, ^ji to be white, whence nj?!^ 
brick (made of white clay), and thence again "pi to make brick ; 
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H3^ ft) increase, to multiply, whence 3"^ ajish, (from their rapid mul- 
tiplication), and thence again a^"n to fish. 

2. The simple primitive letters of any root become distinguished 
as a verb, by assuming a certain set of vowels, of which the princi- 
pal one is pronounced ctfier the second radical. This, as might be 
expected in giving the simplest signification of the verb, is the sim- 
plest or most spontaneous of the vowels, viz. a. Thus in itoj!) the 
Pattah is really the primary and most important vowel, the genuine 
form being itop, and the Kamets under the first letter merely a fore- 
tone, created, according to § 21. 3, by the action of the tone falling 
upon the last syllable. This will be more evident if the word be 
pronounced, as it ought to be, with a decided accent on that syllable, 
Qatal, which is little more than Q*t(d, This dominant vowel, how. 
ever, may be changed, as it often is, according to the active or pas- 
sive modification of the idea (§ 31. 3). In the simplest form of 
the noun, on the other hand, the tone is drawn back to the beginning, 
as itofj q6lBl, where the last vowel is equally adventitious with the 
Kamets in the instance above (§ 8. 7.). The former pronunciation, 
which lays the stress upon the fitial syllable, is supposed to be better 
adapted to the energetic idea of action or motion peculiar to the verb, 
while the latter, ivhich reverses the emphasis, is more suited to ex- 
press the intransitive state of rest which constitutes the nominal 
idea. This is somewhat confirmed by a similar usage obtaining in 
our own language, as contract, c6niract ; record, ricord ; svhj6ct, subjects 
&c. 

3. It is usual to speak of the radical consonants of any verb, to- 
gether with certain vowels, as the ground-form, and this may be 
neither the third person singular of the preterite (i?iP), or the infini- 
tive construct (5t3p), which differ only in their vowels. The last is 
more particularly entitled to this designation, from its containing 
the simple abstract idea of the root, and from the fiiture's being 
formed from it in the manner described ^34. 2. The original 
letters constituting the root or stem of a verb, are termed radicals, 
while those which are added for purposes of inflection are termed 
^erviles — a distinction which has been already explained, §^4. /. To 
distinguish the radicals from each other it is common to designate 
them, according to the order of reading, as 1st, 2d, and 3d radical. 
Thus in ^la© to breaks TO is the first radical, a the second, and *n the 
third. 
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4. When the simple idea of a verbal root is conceived of under 
new modifications, as of action or passion, augmentation or diminu- 
tion, &c., new forms naturally arise suited to these several varia- 
tions of the sense. They originate in one or the other of the three 
following ways; (1) By the repetition or reduplication of one or 
more of the radical sounds giving rise to what are termed ijiiensive 

forms, as itsp (= i^t:);?) to kill with violence, to murder, from itojp to 
kill ; ^Si23 to dash in pieces, to shiver, from '^DE) to break, where the 
method is by reduplication ; and *\:fc<^* to be at rest, "jj^n to grow green^ 
bjin to bring forth, where the method is that of repetition of the last 
radical. Very rarely, and with great emphasis, are the two last 
sounds repeated, as '^n^HD to go round and round, spoken of the beat' 
ing of the heart, Ps. 38. 11. (2) By an external accession or affix 
superadding a new and modifying sense to the original idea. Thus 
5 gives a passive, Ji a causative, and tin a reciprocal or reflexive sig- 
nification to the root. (3) By internal changes of the vowels within 
the compass of the triliteral roots, as i^Jj, btop, Ibtpp, itpg, )Dtep, &c. ; 
in respect to all which classes of forms full details will be given in 
their proper place. 

5. The relation, however, of the various formations to their several 
roots, very much depends upon the nature of the radical sounds. For 
the formation is most regular, and in general most perfect, in roots 
consisting of three firm permanent consonants, which are most ca- 
pable of all internal and external changes by way of flexion, as i^p, 
^?'n, *]ii;Q. But although the regular formation is mainly adapted to 
these as the normal roots, yet there is a very large number of roots 
which are lacking more or less in their full complement of firm 
sounds, and the formation of which is subject to special laws founded 
upon their peculiarities as being weaker than others and more prone 
to quiesce. These are, 

(a) Rooti? which embrace, as to their power, three firm sounds, 
but which in many cases actually exhibit but two, as *112 mad, i& pal. 
But as the formation according to analogy requires the developement 
of three sounds, the flexion proceeds on a reduplication of the second 
radical, so that the living root is madd, pall. These roots are in- 
deed in many points inflected according to the regular forms, but as 
the repetition of the same sounds in immediate succession has some- 
thing disagreeable in it, there is a tendency to merge the separate 
sound of the two last radicals in one whenever it is possible. Hence 
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the primitive vowel which would stand between the second and third 
radical, is thrown back to the first in case it has no firm vowel of its 
own, as no for nno, y^ for inn, where the a (^) is merely the foretone 
and therefore easily disappears (§ 21. 3.) ; and that too even when 
two consonants go before, as SD'^ for iSD"^., ^tf^ for S2D>3. Under 
this class are ranked the verbs called Double Ayin (5*^2?). 

(h) Roots in which a medial long vowel, e. g. u (i), supplies the 
place of the second radical, as D^p qum, *|n3 kun. Here the original 
form is doubtless to be considered as having been tjip, y]^, but the 1 
has been softened to its appropriate vowel sound by the operation of 
the laws stated § 26. 3, a, b. These form the Ayin Vav (n*5) class 
of verbs. 

(c) Roots which have their first or last radical or both a quies- 
cent ; in all which cases certain peculiarities of formation occur 
which are to be explained by referring to the nature and power of 
these letters as detailed in § 26. 1-7. 

6. The above three classes of verbs, in which one or more of the 
primitive letters is dropped or assimilated in the course of flexion, 
it has been usual for grammarians to denominate irregular, in con- 
tradistinction to those whose original radicals are retained through 
all changes, and which are thence termed regular. But as all their 
anomalies are resolvable into the characteristic properties of the 
weak quiescent letters, and are the necessary result of the affections 
to Avhich they are subject in certain positions, the term irregular is 
not to be understood as implying those arbitrary abnormal modes of 
inflection which are of such frequent occurrence in most European 
languages whether ancient or modern. For this reason some phi- 
lologists have preferred to arrange the Hebrew verbs under the two 
heads of perfect and imperfect, a distinction based upon a correspond- 
ing division of the letters also into perfect and imperfect. But it the 
principle of the variations from the common form be understood, the 
particular appellation is of little consequence, and we have accord- 
ingly seen fit to adhere to that which is most familiar to grammati- 
cal usage. 

§ 32. INFLECTION. 

1. In strict propriety of speech the Hebrew verbs have no con- 
jugation, at least in the sense in which that term is employed in 
reference to the Greek, Latin, and other languages, although in de- 
fault of a better the word is still retained by grammarians to denote 
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the different forins which the same verb assumes to express different 
shades of meaning. These conjugations or forms (Hek o*^?";??! ftwiZd- 
ings) are seven in number, technically termed Kal, Niphdl, Piel, 
Pual, Hiphily Hophal, HithpaeL Four of these, viz. Kal, Piel, 
Hiphil, and Hithpael, have an active signification, while the remain* 
ing three are for the most part passive. 

2. The names of these conjugations, with the exception of the first, 

are derived from the various forms of the Hebrew verb b3?& to do, to 

~ I- 

acty which was employed by the earlier Jewish grammarians as a 
paradigm or model-verb to illustrate the conjugations, and are 
merely the modes of pronouncing those forms. Thus : 



1. 


33?B— Pa,.a], 


he acted. 


2. 


i?&p—Niph-al, 


he was acted upon. 


3. 


iS&— Pi-el, 


he acted vigorously. 


4. 


i??— Pu-al, • 


he was vigorously acted upon. 


5. 


b^^pn— Hiph-il, 


he caused to act. 


6. 


iysn— Hoph-al, 


he was caused to act. 


7. 


i?Bcpn— Hith-pa.el, 


he acted upon himself. 



Under the impression probably that the essence of the verb consisted 
in action, the true import of ?5&, these various forms were adopted 
as technical terms to indicate the principal branches or conjugations 
of the verb in general. But as the second radical (5) is a Guttural, 
which rejects Dagesh due as a characteristic of several of the con- 
jugations, thus destroying the regular analogy of the form, it was 
afterwards very properly laid aside as a paradigm, and IJjB adopted 
by most of the earlier Christian grammarians in its place. But to 
this again it was an objection that B was one of the Aspirates, and, 
from occasionally requiring a Dagesh lene, did not exhibit the verb 
in its simplest form. The same remark applies to Sn3, which is 
found in the grammar of Ewald and some others. Perhaps no more 
unexceptionable word can be adopted for this purpose than either 
b?3>a to reign, or it>]:D to kill, of which the latter is employed by Ge- 
senius and Stuart, and also in the present work. 

instead of Pd-Hl for the first, which analogy would require, Kal (Jp) is uni- 
formly employed, which signifies light, intimating that in this form the verb 
appears 1c its simplest state, unincumbered with the prefixes, &c,, which distin- 
guish the other forms. The term was adopted in contradistinction to grave or 
heavy (ta'^^ns), as the old Jewish grammarian!* denominated the derived forms. 
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3. For purposes of convenience, particularly in distinguishing 
the different classes of irregular verbs, it is usual to apply the radi- 
cal letters of the verb b^& to act separately as a technical designation 
of the several letters of any triliteral root whatever. E. g. as Pe 
(&) is the first letter of this root, Ayin (5>)fthe second, and Lamed (i) 
the third, the word ri^3 to rest may be characterized as a verb of Pe 
Nun i^*^) because its first radical is 3, or of Ayin Vav (V'5>) because 
its second is n, or of Lamed Heth (rf' b) or Lamed Guttural because 
the third is n, which is also a Guttural. It seldom becomes neces- 
sary, however, for reasons which will hereafter appear, to charac- 
terize more than pne of the radical letters of the same root in this 
manner. 

4. Classes, Of the classes of verbs thus distinguished the follow- 
ing are the principal : — 

(a) Those that have the first radical a Guttural, and are conse- 
quently denominated Pe Guttural ; as 
*n^»5 to speak '\ 

' ■' , , J. designated as verbs & Guttural, 
n^in to desire [ ^ 

^laj to stand J 

In like manner when tlie second or third radical is a Guttural, the corres- 
ponding title is Ayin Guttural or Lamed Guttural. 

(6) Those whose first radical is Yod ('^) ; as 

Sffi"; to sit ^ 

ni*^ to heget \ designated as verbs ^'*^&, 

:PTl to know J 

(c) Those whose first radical is Nun (a) as 
irj?3 to strike ^ 

I?? ft> give V designated as verbs 5^''©. 
t|t)3 to distil J 

fd\ Those whose second and third radicals are alike ; as 
12'2D to surround ") designated as verbs /*^5> 
tslQti to be perfect v (Double Ayin)* 

f«) Those whose second radicaKis Vav (l) ; as 
^^3 to shine ^ 
SI© to return I designated as verbs iT:?* 



onp to arise J 
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(/^ Those whose third radical is Aleph (») ; as 
tk'2'Ki tojind^ 

»il? to call V designated as verbs W^b» 
J*^^ to Jill J 

(g) Th6se whose third radical is He (n) ; as 
nsp^ to possess '\ 

ni3 to reveal \ designated as verbs n^'b. 
ni)3 lofinlsh J 

5. By having thus a standard, or common measure, with which 
to compare words, we may easily ascertain their general meaning. 
Thus by knowing that iu^fj is the form of the 3d pers. masc. pret. 
of all active transitive verbs, itoip of the active participle, and b^t:);:? 
of the passive, we may be certain that ni:3B, l^i, ^nri of the same 
form are also of the 3d perrs. sing. masc. pret. ; that npi&, "l^'iPr 
15TtZ: are participles active ; and l^ipB, n^>3i, •^nSTT) participles passive. 
So also by knowing that the form ^^J) generally pertains to intran- 
sitive verbs, we at once infer that "^pt, iD'a'j, <&c., are intransitives ; 
and so of every other form of the verb. 

6. In the same manner the forms of nouns may be ascertained 
by comparing them with a similar form derived from JdJj or from 
any other word in its simplest state, which may be adopted as a 
common measure. For it will be at once perceived that b^^ for 
instance, may represent any word of which the vowels are Kamets 
and Pattah. So upon any augmentation or alteration being made 
either in its vowels or consonants, or both, other forms will arise 
which may severally represent words of other classes, each having 
meanings, or shades of meanings, peculiar to themselves. In this 
respect such words are used, like the formulse in Algebra, to desig- 
nate whole classes of others having the same form. Thus all nouns 
consisting of three radicals having Kamets under the first and sec- 
ond, as ns"!!, SSn, nnt, &c., are said to be of the form iitJp. Those 
having Kamets for the first and Tseri for the second, as "iirn, *\pt, are? 
of the form btop. So t:BS3>a is of the form bt:p^. and n5i?3?a of the 
form tb'^py^, &c. 

7. Unusual Conjugations, In addition to the conjugations above 
mentioned, which are of most usual occurrence, we occasionally 
meet with other forms, marked with some peculiarity of significa^ 
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tion, which it is proper here to notice ; referring the fall exhibition 
of them to the paradigm (§ 38. et seq.). Of these, the principal are 
the following : — 

1. i?-!©— Po-el, 

2. iPiD—Po-ai, 

3. iBj)Q— Pil.pel, 

4. i&^£>— Pul-pSLl, 

5. i|Dnn— Hith-pal-lel, 

6. b^iBinn— Hiih-p6.lel, 

No single verb is thus foand, and probably never was, exhibiting all the va- 
rious phases pertaining to the above mentioned conjugations, but as our object 
is simply to snow the analogical forms of verbs, this is an unimportant circum- 
stance. We shall not hesitate to- give specimens of forrns of which no actual 
instances any where occur. 

§ 33. HODBS* 

1. It is ever to be borne in mind, that the grammatical structure 
of the Hebrew is essentially different from that of the European 
languages, whether ancient or modern, and consequently that we 
are not to be surprised to find many of the leading features of the 
latter entirely wanting in the former. This holds especially in re. 
gard to the department of verbtd flexion. The nicely adjusted sys- 
tem of modes and tenses common to the grammars of the Latin and 
Greek, is in a great measure unknown to the simplicity of the pri- 
meval tongue, in which the subtler modifications of sense, and the 
accidents of mode and time, are rather to be gathered from the scope 
and connection of the sentence, than from the external forms of 
words. Every Hebrew verb has indeed the two grand distinctions 
of past and future time clearly marked ; and as to modes, we find ap- 
propriate forms for the infinitive and imperativCy but the indicative is 
merged in the general species or conjugation, and the subjunctive is 
either expressed by a peculiar modification of the future tense, or 
left to be inferred from the drift of the context. 

2. The Infinitive. — As in all other languages, so in Hebrew the 
primary office of the Infinitive is to express the bare idea of a verbal 
root without specification of time or person, tn this character it 
approximates very closely to the noun, exhibiting in its original 
form only the radical letters of the root 0^f>)f and being called, from 
its peculiar nominal properties, the Ir^nitive construct, since it is 
entirely dependent upon the structure of the proposition, and closely 

15 
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interwoven with it, as ^iJj-ljiJa ^ysib before the reigning of a king; 
nito tti-sta in the day of (God's) making the earth ; ftllin ni^q aitD »i 
not good is the man's being cdone. This is doubtless the primitive, 
as it is the most frequent form of the Infinitive, and it follows the 
analogy of nouns so closely as not only to assume the feminine form, 
as in niC})?, nitplp, n»?Tp, rt;:^ ^M^ but also to appear with preposi- 
tions prefixed precisely in the manner of nouns, as *^$1^ in speakings 
*fa?i/ar serving, 'iBSJp/rom expiating. 

3. Another form of the Infinitive (iit)j?) is called the Infinitive 
absolute. This is never used in the state of close construction which 
characterises the other, but always in a more independent manner, 
with the full power and energy of the verb, of which it is only a 
more abrupt and emphatic expression, either standing alone, as '^iin 
to go! or, as is very common, followed and explained by its own 
finite verb, as 'Tjiti i^ going thou shaU go ; n^?ati ni?3 dying thou shdU 
die. As a specimen of the distinctive usage of the two forms, 
T^a ain Is. 22. 13, signifies properly to slay oxen, whereas "^pan i^ 
would be rendered the slaying of oxen. For variations in the form 
of the Inf. const, see the Paradigms. 

4. The Imperative. — This mode has for the most part the letters 
and vowels of the Inf. const., but it has a fem. and a plur. forma- 
tion, as 5C5J3 kiU thou (masc), ^Jitpp kill thou (fem.), *lbtpp kill ye, &c. 
It is remarkable in regard to its use, that it is not employed except 
in positive precepts, prayers, and exhortations. In negative precepts, 
prohibitions, dehortations, <kc., the future is always made use of, as 
ra'iE^ Vkb thou shaU not kill, instead of nT^ vi^ kiU thou not. 

§ 34. TENSES. 

1. The Hebrew has but two distinct forms of tense, usually de- 
nominated the Preterite, or Preter, and the Future. But as the 
various distinctions of time cannot be denoted by simply the past 
and the future, it is obvious that these two tenses must have been 
used in Hebrew with far greater latitude of import than they are in 
Latin or Greek, or any of the European languages. But reserving 
for the Syntax a fuller exposition of the laws which govern the use 
of the tenses, we merely give at present the mode of formation in Kal, 
according to the analogy of which all the rest of the conjugations pro- 
ceed. This is by adding to the ground-form of each certain pronomi- 
nal Appendages in order to designate namhetf person and gender. 
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THB FRETEBITE. 

1. The distinguishing peculiarity in the formation of the Pret- 
erite is, that the abbreviated pronouns employed are added at the end 
of the root, which may be considered as having in itself a participial 
import. Thus ti"i?9 (^i^lj) tkou killest is equivalent to nPi^^itjlj 
tkou art killing, or a killer ; tDti"»*i'^ (tir»»*i';) ye fear to toPiH ^i"^ ye 
are fearing, dz;c. Indeed in Eccl. 4. 2. an instance occurs of the 
entire pronoun following a verb, '^j» nac for "^tina© liaised* 

Formation of Preterite. 



3 m. 




5?iJ ground.form 


Sf. 


n . . . 


n-it>ij fragment of »^'^ 


2 m. 


?» • • . 


ft-ittp « of nft« 


2 f. 


ft. . . 


ft-^tt); « of ftMt 


1 c. 


^ft . . . 

PLQR. 


^^ft-^tt)? (See remarks.) 


3 c. 


n . . . 


rbtoj? (See remarks.) 
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fift . . 


toft-iot) fragment of tiftst 


2 f. 


1ft .. . 


T^'i?l? « 0^ l'?^' 


1 c. 


*I3 . . . 


*!r!btt]? <* of 5i3» 



REMARKS. 

1. The origin of the several appended pronouns is for the most 
part obvious on inspection. The only doubtful ones are the first 
person singular ^'^ri) and the third person plural (^). As to the 
first, the theory of Gesenius is that it is derived from the obsolete 
form '^ftfijt for '^ft3^="»d:». Ewald, on the other hand, after remark- 
ing that the abbreviation of "^SSt would properly give "^3, says that the 
weak 3 was gradually lost, leaving only *^ . , and that by way of com. 
pensation the ft was assumed from the many forms of the second 
person in which it occurs, giving us the regular termination "^ft, 
without the tone. This form serves also to distinguish the preform- 
ative or personal pronoun from the objective suffix, as otherwise it 
might have been doubtful whether ^A'op meant / have killed, or he 
kiUed me. All ambiguity is now precluded by the use of "'ft^t)):; for 
the former. Some traces, however, are still to be discerned of the 
purely analogical form, as "^n^st Job 9. 27, for '^ft'Jfawt. But in 
1 Kings 8. 48, Job 42. 2, Ps. 140. 13, Ezek. 16. 59, the "> is omitted 
in the Ketib, though supplied in the Qeri. In like manner ft'^,^.^ 
Ps. 16. % ought perhaps to be pointed ft^JSM. In explanation of the 
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plural tennination ^, it may be remarked that the primitive form of 
this person is in all probability D^n, of which some examples stiil 
remain, as D^IDO'^ Is. 35. 1, and perhaps ti^M®*^ Is. 15. 7, ti^^n'^l Am. 
2. 4. This again was changed into yi to distinguish it from the 
suffix of the accusative of the third pers. plur. which is also &, and 
by rejecting the final *\ from this we have ^ alone as the usual char- 
acteristic of the third pers. plur. of verbs. In a few cases, how- 
ever, the ^ is retained, as l^ipT Is. 26. 16, l^Sl"^ Deut. 8. 16^ and oc- 
casionally an otiant K is added, as fi^ns^nn Josh- 10. 24, ikwri Jen 
10. 5, a^n2» Is. 28. 12. 

THE F17TUSE. 

1. The formation of the Future differs from that of the Preterite 
in having its fragmentary pronouns both prefixed and suffixed to the 
ground.form, which is usually considered as the Infinitive construct. 
These prefixes consist of one vowelless consonant, which is the^r«l 
or the strongest and most characteristic letter in the pronoun from 
which it is derived ("], Pi, M , 3^. But while the person is thus deno- 
ted at the beginning by its firm sound, the more accurate distinction 
of number and gender follows in the suffixes at the end. At the 
same time the Future shows a formation less abridged perhaps on the 
whole than the Preterite, as the 1 of the terminations l^l", T^.-, which 
is almost entirely lost in the Preter, is often preserved in the Future, 
as Gen. 18. 28-32, Is. 8. 12. The final vowel of the Future is 
either Holem, Pattah, or Tseri, as SojIJ';, najp";, M\ These are tech- 
nically termed Fut. O, A, and E ; of which in regular verbs the first 
is most frequent. 
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REMARirS. 

1. Third Penan. The preformative "] in the masc. sing, is de- 
rived from the principal letter (n) of »^n he. This is analogically 
prefixed with Sheva, ]5Dg'i, but according to § 27. 8. the Sbeva gives 
place to the vowel (.), thus yielding the normal form 5t:{)*i, by 
§ 23. II. 1, 2. The 2?i of the fern, comes from its hardened cognate 
n (from K'^n), as the affinity between h Qk and n) and * and t both at 
the beginning and end of words is somewhat remarkable through, 
out the language. Illustrations will be given as we proceed. The 
^ of the plural originates as in the Preterite. 

2. Second Person, Here the derivation of the prefix tn from the 
pronoun nti»t is obvious, while the affirmative ^ at the end is the 
characteristic vowel of the feminine, § 30. 2. 6. In the plur. the 
syllabic addition ra is from the pron. Tiypi^, denoting both gender 
and number. 

8. First Person, The K prefixed in the sing, is evidently from 
•!?» ; the 3 of the plur. from ^:». The K of "^J^ is taken for the sing, 
to prevent its being confounded with the third pers. sing. {^\ or 
the first pers. plur. ^3). Instead of Sheva, which it would analogi. 
cally take ^Mt), it assumes e ^..^ from the repugnance which all the 
Gutturals have to the t.sound, § 25. 6. 

§ 35. FECULIAB AFFECTIONS OF THE TENSES. 

1. By way of compensation in part for the comparative deficiency 
of modes and tenses in Hebrew, the Future especially is subject to 
certain affections of form which carry with them peculiar modi- 
fications of the sense. These consist in what are termed Paragogie 
and Apocopated forms, of which the former, with a few trifling ex- 
ceptions occurs only in the first, the latter only in the second and 
third persons. These peculiarities, however, are not usually car. 
ried through all the conjugations, but appear for the most part only 
in particular conjugations and classes of verbs. What these are 
will be more evident as we proceed ; at present we shall consider 
the nature and purport of these forms. 

I. Paragogie Future, 

2. The distinguishing characteristic of this form of the Future 
is the annexing of the syllable ii ^ to the ordinary termination. The 
effect id to express more emphatically the effort or desire of the mind. 
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the direction of the will, towards a special object. This is involved 
in the nature of the affix itself, which in nouns denotes direction to 
a placCj and in connection with a verb expresses an earnest going 
forth of the mind in a wish or purpose totoards an action. The force 
of the form can in many cases only be indicated in English by em- 
ploying those optative, potential, hortatory or imperative modes of 
speech which give us such facility in expressing the various shades 
of thought. Thus 5t3;^» I vsill kill, nbtoljNt / will surely Mil, or oh, 
that I may kUl ; S;aS7»^ / will guard, n*l)pCM / will assiduously guard. 
As it refers to an emotion or volition originating in the mind of the 
speaker, it is for the most part confined to the first person singular 
or plural. Consequently the idea of self excitation is almost always 
prominent, as 'ijotk / wiU sing, fr^^tft^ let me sing ; TO'^iB?? let us 
break! t^^^^y: let us cast away f njjinfc^ I will surely divide ; v^my^lf 
tlf^yki I will surely turn aside now and see. So with an accompany- 
ing Imperative to strengthen the exhortation, as WS^} ^!3b come, let 
us sing ; n9i33l irninDS ^M'a come, let us worship and bow down. In 
a very few instances we find a paragogic third person, as nvl'^ri'^ oh, 
that he may hasten ! MKils^ let it come f But very seldom do we find 
the punctuation n.. instead of T^^ , as n»nj:5»l 1 Sam. 28. 15, ro®!"] 
Ps. 20. 4. 

2. The paragogic j^ ^ as an added external termination is gene- 
rally but loosely attached to the word, by no means so strongly and 
closely as the terminations of the persons, yet the original preceding 
vowels are too short to remain, and as a, 6, o thus disappear, the ti^ 
takes the tone, as nn?3» from 1>a», mstfit from ^!3T», n2ti5» from dn5», 
may: from Sn5?3 ; though also nat:?:, n3-i53 from a'T5^», ^"iT». The 
0, however, sometimes maintains itself in a Hateph vowel, as nil^^'Mt 
1 Kings 19. 20, and in some other cases, particularly where a very 
long firm vowel resists a change, in which case the paragogic ter- 
mination becomes toneless, as nji""]:)^, n>aip», n^a'^fefc^, TOipc*». 

3. The .Y^b verbs never attach this n ^ to their vocalic termina- 
tion n .. , because two vowels so similar are not compatible in close 
connection, and the n ^ is too weak to expel the radical n .. . The 
unique n';)Qnjj Ps. 77. 4, is a peculiar poetic form, and only in Is. 
41. 23. do we find nypTClp Hith, n^ being attached without the tone 
to 5jP|Tcfp V. 10. In the »"b class, in like manner, the hortatory sense 
has no external form ; only as an exception we have riKisM because 
an immutable vowel precedes. 
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II. Apocopated Future. 

1. As far as this contracted formation depends upon the sense^ 
it is doubtless to be accounted for from the fact that in expressing 
prohibition, dissuasion^ exhortation, earnest toishing, and the like, for 
which the apocopated Future is principally employed, the utterance 
is naturally somewhat abrupt and hurried, and the term employed 
thrown into its shortest possible form. The effect of this quickened 
enunciation is obvious. The stress of the voice being expended 
upon the beginning of a word, the tone is of course retracted 
^§21. 8. b.\ long vowels are shortened, and the final syllable being 
consequently but slightly enounced, it is easily lost altogether in 
sound; and when once lost in sound, it easily disappears in form. 
The mode of apocopation is therefore twofold ; (1) By shortening 
the long vowel ; ^2^ By casting away the final letter and vowel. 
It occurs only in the second and third person, and in a part only of 
the conjugations. The cases and the manner may be thus specified :^ 

(a^ In the regular verbs in Hiphil only, by changing i into e, 
which is regarded as a somewhat shorter sound, as 

yxifn apoc. itDt)"!; T*^?!?"! apoc. faj?^ 

{b\ In Y':P verbs in Kal and Hiphil, as 

n^Q*^ apoc. n?3'; ; n^>3l?i apoc. ti^lj 

(c) In all the conjugations of mlbverbs, by casting away the last 
syllable, as 

Kal n)X] apoc. 5?^. (with furt. Segol ia*;) 
Piel ni?*^ « ii": (for ia"^) 
Hiph. n^^i « Jj-i (for which i^-;) 

(d) In verbs of other classes the following may serve as exnm« 
pies of the mode of apocopation :— 

n'^>32'2 apoc. nJas*^ ; »'^2ift apoc. KS-ifj 

"^•t- .. |-» -•r -T 

2. The force of *l conversive in retracting the tone has already 
been adverted to § 21. 8. a ; consequently the most frequent in- 
stances of apocopated Future are in connection with that particle, 
as J*''^?li i^w ; nja"", i?''^!. A still mora decided effect of Var 
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conversive is to be seen when the penult of the apocopated form is 
a simple syllable. Here the retraclion of the tone is accompauied 
by a still further shortening, as fut. C)'^Di'», apoc. tjOi"^, conv. t)Di'«T ; 
fut. Dl^a*^, apoc. t\f2y conv. n^^i ; apoc. DC';, conv. DO';] ; apoc. vcy'^f 
conv. «■)?]. See § 21. 8. a. 

3. A like shortening takes place in a Future followed by Maq- 
qeph, as lab""^!^ Is. 6. 8, xraffi'^ Dan. 9. 16, ib"lPiP Deut. 18. 4; 
also occasionally when preceded by a particle emphatically nega- 
tive or prohibitive, as e|Dn vii it shall not continue, Gen. 4. 12 ; 
rcti-ii» thou Shalt not put, Ex. 23. 1 ; ntt>i"i» turn not away, 1 Kings 
2. 20, nDnti-i»^ chastise not, Prov. 9. 8 ; PiipP)-iiMi (for nticti) drink 
not. Lev. 10. 9. 

III. Vao Conversive Future. 

1. Although there are undoubtedly definite and distinct uses in 
Hebrew of the Preterite as such and of the Future as such, yet it is 
equally beyond question that in multitudes of cases both these tenses 
are used aoristically, i. e. without a definite notation of time, which 
is to be gathered from the context and the scope of the writer. So 
far from the Preter being exclusively employed to denote time past, 
perhaps the most frequent historical tense is the Future preceded by 
what is termed Vav Conversive, i. e. by Vav with subscript Pattah 
and followed by Dagesh forte in the next letter (i), as SotJ"?!. The 
Dagesh, however, disappears before preformatives with Sheva, as 
^^I^*?!* ^"d before the first person the Pattah is lengthened into 
Kamets, as Staptji. The Vav is here termed conversive, because it 
in a manner turns the Future into a Preterite, as l^si"^ he shall say^ 
'l»»'sn and he did say, 5t>Jj» I will kiU, 5t:p»ti and I did kill. For the 
eflect of Vav conversive on the vowels of the Future and the place 
of the tone, see § 21. 8. a. 

2. The true theory of this peculiar form and use of the Hebrew 
Future is a point much disputed among grammarians. On 
the one hand it is contended that the 1 is a relic of the 
verb of existence rT]n=n'jn, and that by prefixing it the Future is in 
reality constituted of two forms of verbs, a principcd and a helping 
verb ; so that 5t3^^1 is equivalent to 5tDp7 rrjn he was killing, or it 
was (that^ he would kiU. But as this even if admitted does not ac- 
count for all the phenomena, especially for the fact that the Vav 
always bears the signification of and in such a connection^ others 
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are disposed to regard this particle merely as a copulative, and to 
explain the pointing from the exigency of the case. Many Futures 
begin with Sheva under the preformatives, as in Piel and Pual. In 
others the vowel is only factitious, and in Kal, etc., it is ^lort Hireq, 
which is not well adapted to follow Vav prefix with Sheva. Here 
then the punctuation of Vav is governed by the laws of euphony. 
On this principle it is supposed that the copulative *] before '^^ or *; 
of the Future goes into -I merely to facilitate the pronunciation of 
these two very feeble letters. See Prof. Stuart's Review of Ewald 
On the Hebrew Tenses, Bibl. Reposit. Jan. 1838. 

3. In the second and third pers. fem. plur. the tl of the afforma- 
tive TO often falls away upon prefixing 1 conversive, as nj'^fJttfti, ^Vfeipti 
Gen. i9. 33, 35, y'^tifril v. 36, ys^r^tPi'} Ex. 1. 17, ;^'^';ni?in ik If the 
penult is mixed, n generally remains, as n::?3'ntil, HJipbtiT Gen. 24. 61, 
though omitted in ^I'l^Js^til Ex. 1. 19, and some few other cases. 

V. Vav Conversive PreteVUe. 

1. The conversive force of 1 holds also in regard to the Pfeter, 
although in this case it is prefixed without a vowel simply in its 
usual conjunctive form. When preceded by a verb in the Future or 
Imperative it converts the Preter to a Future tense, as ' When a 
prophet &^p^ shcdl arise, '\ri3'l and shall give,^ &c., Deut. 13. 2, 
tin^fcj'} t|i go and say, Is. 6. 9. When the Preter, however, with 
Vav prefix is preceded by another Preter, the particle in that case 
is to be considered as merely copulative, the verb retaining its past 
signification, as '^5Q^^;'^ K'npj he called and said, 

2. The prefixing of Vav to the Preterite has usually a marked 
effect upon the tone, removing it from the penult to the ultimate, as 
tiiDj? thou hast killed, jjb^pl and thou wilt kill. The reason of this 
is very probably, as Dr. Nordheimer suggests (Gram. p. 122), to 
give greater prominence to the affixed pronoun denoting the subject 
of the verb ; but it affects only the sec. pers. masc. sing. Pi, and the 
first pers. sing, '^ti ; the first pers. pi. ^3 being too weak to receive 
it. This shifting of the tone, however, is so slight that the foretone 
a (^\ remains unaffected, as p^H^I not t^??p?1. On the contrary 
tibsni with a simple Vav without this power. But in n*5 and »'i 
verbs the tone very often, and in Kal uniformly, remains on the pe- 
nult, because it ends in a long vowel, as ^'fi'^JQ^. 

J6 
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§ 36. THE PARTICIPLE. 

1. The Participle does not, like the verb, represent the action as 
proceeding from a person, but it represents a person or thing as 
that to which the action is to be attributed. Its leading idea is that 
of the personal noun, to which the action belongs. It has its form 
therefore from the noun, and its essence from the verb, and partakes 
more or less of the several variations of the verb in its flexion. 
Unlike the verb, however, it marks not the distinction of time, ex- 
cept in the faintest degree. In its own nature it is properly a short 
combination of person and finite verb, viz. agens==qui agit, and may 
be used in every connection of the sentence, with or without the 
article, in apposition with a noun, as bsf ^H 23'^Kii t?ie man the falling 
= w7io falls ; or, if this sense is implied in the connection of the sen- 
tence, who is fallen, or even by itself, as i&3 the falling one. So 
ari» a lover, Djn the flying one, fugitive, ti'^'istffifJiri those that remained. 
Although there is no definite distinction of time in the participle, 
yet as the present is the time most naturally associated with the idea 
of the active part., so is the past with that of the passive, which 
speaks of what has been experienced. It belongs to the meaning of 
certain passive participles that they express an attribute well known 
by experience, and therefore permanent or necessary, as R'i'ia, ^!d^J 
primitively feared, desired, but then also terrible, desirable, as an 
object which is actually or generally feared or desired, must have 
an intrinsic ground of fear or desire in itself. 

2. The Participle is used in the proposition as a simple predicatCf 
representing the action as inherent, continuing, permanent in a per- 
son or thing, whereas in the verb the tenses express rather the ex- 
ercise and developement of the action. It is placed either alone in 
an unconnected proposition, especially if the condition is of itself 
evident to the hearer from the circumstances, as *r\^n '^±» / (am) 
going, i. e. I go at this time as thou seest; or in connection with 
other propositions to describe a continuing during another action, 9.S 
^to") tsi^l ^ik^ they came and Lot (was) sitting, i. e. while Lot sat. 
Gen. 19. 1.' 

,3. As to form, the Participles are divided into two classes: 
(a) Simple formations with a mere strengthening of the vowels 
of Kal, the one active, technically termed Benoni, or between, i. e. 
either between the past and the future, or a word between, (partici- 
pating,) the nature of a noun and a verb ; and the other passive. 
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termed PAiil (i^5B acted upon\ Their characteristic points are (i) 
and („) for the active, as itoip or itop, and / ) and (l) for the pas- 
sive, as ^^t:):^. But in the intransitives the Participle follows the 
punctuation of the verb, as Pret. bCB, Part, i?© ; Pret. Sa'j, Part. 
Sa\ The latter form, however, is rare, being more appropriate to 
adjectives from the same root, as will be evident from the following 
examples, the Participles being distinguished by e, and the Adjec- 
tives by ^ or d ; S'^.tJ approacMng, ilSj^ near ; i^a hecoming great, 
ii^3 grecU ; pn'l departing, pin'n distant ; ptn hecoming strong, pjn 
strong. The e is occasionally lengthened to i, as »*^2'j sprung from, 
2 Chron. 32. 21, i"^t)3 hearing, Zeph. 1. 11. This simple formation 
appears also in Niph., where the Participle differs from the verb 
merely by the lengthening of the a in the last syllable, as Pret. itofja, 
Part. b^p3. In several of the irregular verbs it differs not at all, as 
Pret, 5?jb'3, Part. 5?j©5 ; Pret. toipj. Part. tiip3 ; Pret. vm:, Part. vcr\: ; 
Pret. n^M, Part. nia5. • 

(b^ The Participles of the other conjugations all assume an ex- 
ternal formation by means of a prefixed fz, probably abridged from 
the pronouns "^^ who ? nJ2 what ? which is attached to the word 
very much after the manner of the signs of the person in the Future : 
thus Pi. irsp>2f Pu. Jtep^>a, Hiph. i^ttp^, Hoph. JttJ;^, Hithp. Jteph??. 
In ^':^ and l'':P verbs we find 255, to'^p^ where c (..), as somewhat 
longer, has established itself as foretone, while d remains in the Fu- 
ture, SD*^, b'^p';. 

4. The Participle, as partaking of the nature of a noun, is sub- 
ject to flexion in the same way, as masc* 'i'op, fern, tibtsp ^also SegoL 
form in^^'pY masc, plur. b'^l^^py fern. plu. ni^tip. 

CHAPTER V. 
Form, Signification, and Inflection of each of the usuail Conjugations, 

§ 37. KAL, 

1. Form. — The characteristic and usual form of Kal is itojj, with 
Kamets uiider the first radical, and Pattah under the second. This 
is the normal form for roots of transitive meaning ; if intransitive, 
the second radical takes either Tseri or Holem, as Tpt to he old, Sa*^ 
to fear. But though these are the ordinary forms, yet they are sub- 
ject to modifications arising from the nature of the letters of which 
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the roots are composed. Thus the Gutturals and the weak Quies- 
cents m, n, 1, *^ never fail to produce some changes in their accom- 
pojxymg vowels, according to the laws by which they are governed, 
as stated § 25, 26. As these peculiarities will be distinctly speci- 
fied in treating of the several classes of verbs, it will be sufficient 
here to remark that, according to the letters of which it is composed, 
the conjugation Kal presents the following variety of forms : — 



PBET. 


INP. 


PUT. 


IMP. 


i?P, 


iitoj) 


5bj;i 


Stop. 


TP4 


5t3R 


- : • 


i>a^ 


'pn 


TiJay 


^'^?.^. 


P?t 


nttto 


itii 


tD> 


C| 


ib'l (from ^ii) 




# M*;j 


M 


^i» 


nS| 


to^p: 


filp 


tiD^ (from oip^) 


fiip 
wp 


T 


ab 


t\i (from tm) 
ao(fromi?o) 






K^a 


« 






nH 









2, Signification. — ^The regular form presents the simple idea of 
the verb free from any modifications except those of active transitive 
and intransitive. The form with final a is applied to the former, 
and that with final g or d to the latter. To the intransitive form 
belong for the most part roots which signify (1\ A physical condition^ 
as 'p^^ to be small, ^"13 to he great, K^as to he thirsty, D^J^i to he hungry, 
Ijjt to he old, to?3 to he lovely, "iDli to he deficient, ©ni to he clad ; 
(2) Certain states or ejections of the mind which exclude the idea of 
action, as ian» to love, »5td to hate, nipto to rejoice, iam to lament, Sa"j 
to fear. The active and the intransitive formation and import some- 
times occur in the same root, as loiu to weaken or overcome^ Ex. 17. 
13, and to he weak, Job 14. 10 ; pm usually to he strong, seldom ac- 
tive to strengthen, 2 Chron. 28. 20 ; »J)^ usually to he full, »bti to 
filly Est. 7. 5 ; a^tti usually to turn hack, but to hring hackf to restore, 
Num, 10. 36. 
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§ 38. , Paradigm of the regular verb btoj^ to kill.* 







KAL. 












Preterite. 








PLURAL. 






SINGULAR. 




Tan. 


Com. 


Ma«c* 


Fem. 

nitop 

T : It 


Cora. 


Mase. 

i?Cj 3 
1 






Infinitive. 








Stojj Const. 


iit3i5 Abs. 








Future. 








PLURAL. 






SINGULAR. 




Fern. 

roStopti 


Com. 


Muc 

Imperat 


Pem, 

5t:p!?i 
ive. 


Com. 


Maso. 

SttpV 3 

5t)pFl 2 

1 


"35?!? 




tiitpp 


^itsp. 




Stop 2 






Participles. 






niitsip 






nit)ip 


-: 


btoip A. 

b^totj p. 



Rfi MARKS. 

1. Pbetes. This is the usual form, from which there is little va- 
riation. The tone in the persons ending with the afformatives ti, 
•^irt, ^5 is on the penult, in the others on the ultimate. The effect of 
the pause accent is seen in such cases as Ip© (l?®)* ^ijji? ('"^^^P,)* 
^123 (^'^?3), where the primitive vowel is restored according to 
§ 22. c. The distinguishing vowel of the root is the final Pattah, 
which is generally retained in those persons where Sheva follows, 
except in DM'n^. Deut. 4. 1, '?|'^)?i7i')|Num. 11. 12, ^n^tii»© Judg. 13. 
6, ti^bKC 1 Sam. 12.13. Intransitives having e for their final vowel 
change it into a in the other persons, as Tt^J, "^Fiap^ ; f sn, ^2&n ; but 

* The literal rendering would be he killed^ but merely as a matter of con- 
venience the Infinitive to kill is adopted both here and elsewhere generally. 
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np. 


t( 


npi Ezek. 


17. 6. f 


l^p? 


« 


^p2 Is.26. 


16.(3 par.) 


l^n: 


« 


ii:?n*^ Deut. 

• T 


8. 3. (id.) 


^>39 


<( 


^•^^awi Is. 24 


. 3. 


»nn3 


« 


nnia Ezek. 


31. 5. 
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those with o retain it throughout, as pp, '^ti^tajj ; 53*;, '^^'^^^ ; ex- 
cept that the removal of the tone causes a shortening, as ^^^"^Ir 
I'^tii^'^. Other variations from the normal forms we shall here and 
elsewhere group together under the 'head of 
Anomalies. 
niT» for n)]lk Deut. 32. 36. (Chald.) Tl for' Tl*; Jud. 19. 11. 
ntnaa «i tnaa' Mai. 2. 14. 

Tl-T t;-t 

tDM' » t3?C 1 Sam. 7. 17. 

'ipiatD « 'itiM'^ Ps. 23. 6. 

WM « ilSM Deut. 21. 7. 

^5tt « liw Is. 64. 2. 

^tFCD)n a tiDin-Jer. 31.21. (''par.) tiitoj^ « '^tiito'p^ Ps. 140. 13. 

(a) Pectdiarities of verbs Lamed Tav and Lamed Nun. — Certain 
verbs ending in D and 3, as t)ys to cut, *)ri3 to give, suffer a syncope 
of n in several of the persons ; as 

. nns "pa 

-T '- T , 

ntrna ranD 

tiia instead of timns tiriD instead of tiama 

T - T T ; - T T - T T : - * 

2. Infinitive. For the distinction and various uses of the ab- 
solute and construct Infinitive, see § 33. 2, 3. The Holem of the 
absolute is immutable; that of the construct is shortened before 
Maqqeph into Kamets Hateph ; as ^s^'^sf^ reign over us for ^3^ ^i^'Ta. 
The Inf, const., like the Preter, has the threefold form of ^ts)^, !3^ip 
and "pa. A feminine form also occasionally distinguishes the Inf., 
especially on receiving a preposition, in which case the second rad- 
ical loses its vowel, and the first usually takes Kamets Hateph, 
according to § 27. 14, as njip^b, nTO^b, ITn^atD^. Occasionally we 
find Kibbuts or Hireq, as nbf2n\ riKSUSi. Such forms as t\m\ tS^"^ 
with n hardened to D are extremely rare. 

Anomalies. | 

t5i^'^'i;b for m^l)^ Ezr. 10. 6. (^kpen.) ina for ii^3 Gen. 26. 13. 
nj^injj « f^P^^^l^ J^eut. 11. 22. l^&D « y\)DO Jer. 22. 14. 

nisi* « rfbisft^ l Sam. i. 9. nb»tD « nSi^s Is. 7. ii. 

T : T ; T T|T^: T s 

3. Future. The characteristic final vowel of this tense is Ho- 
lem pure, for which reason it very seldom appears otherwise than 
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defectively written. For the same reason it goes into Kamets Ha- 
teph before Maqqeph, as DV~:3l?)^'^'l Josh. 8. 32, and falls away upon 
the accession of the afibrmatives "^ . and *l, as Stop*^, ^bptj';, ^i?tj*?« A 
few exceptions are given in the anomalies below. Holem, however, 
belongs appropriately to verbs of Pret. final a. The intransitives 
take Pattah, as TfeT, "pi"] ; 5"I3, i'n?';. Yet there are several transitive 
verbs which retain a in the Future, as SS'^.'^, ^B11> T?T?» <^c., and 
some that take alternately o and a, as ti^W'] Gen. 2. 2, t)^ip^ Neh. 
6. 3, nua'i Mai. 2. 15, ^303 Mai. 2. 10. If both forms occur in the 
same verb, o has a transitive, and a an intransitive sense, as Ss^"] to 
he cutoffy cropped^ Deut. 24. 19, "iSp*; to be made short, Judg. 10. 16. 
Seldom do both occur without this distinction, as 'tjis'^,, 1|B\ When 
either the last or middle letter is a Guttural, the final is also for the 
most part Pattah (§ 25. 6.), as 5)?B^ ni©*:, rtaa*;, p?T\ Futures 
with final e occur only in the irregular verbs M^Ij l?'"^* i?*'^*'* 



rtoiiDC9 Is. 18. 4. 
niiJ5t)» Ezr. 8. 25. 
njB&K Is. 27. 4. 
nyi'Kim Dan. 8. 13. 
'^nrati Ezek. 16.33. 
'^'innTti Ruth 2. 8. 



IscPERATivE. The form of the Imperative is closely related to 
that of the Future, from which it differs by casting away the sign 
of the person t) at the beginning, rendering the word as short and 
emphatic as possible. It thus comes to bear also a marked resem- 
blance to the Infin. const, which conveys the naked idea of the root, 
though unlike the Inf. it partially marks the distinctions of person, 
gender, and number. Its final vowel mainly follows that of the Fu- 
ture, as Fut. SttJ)'^, Imp. 5tDp ; Fut. ©ai^ Imp. ©ni ; Fut. as©"^., Imp. 
n^zi 2 Sam. 13. 5. The i which jp assumed in the fem. sing, and 
masc. pi. is a very hurried sound, forming a short simple syllable, 
as is evident from the fact that Dagesh lene very seldom occurs 
after the Sheva, proving that it is Jhating (§ 9. 6.) and not silent, 
as ">ari3 kiih'hiy *1B"I") ridh'phu, ^C:*)? ir'ku, &;c. The effect upon the 
vowels of receiving n paragogic will be plain from the examples 





Anomalies, 


to'n^yaTpei 


for ti*i»»Pi Prov. 14. 3. 


5it3t]Bph 


« ^to&ij'i Ex. 18. 26. 


nj^naipi 


" rcriaapi Ezek. 16. 50, 


aMtcn 


« 3»B'^ Is. 5. 29. 


1B?1 


« i&2'^ Prov. 2. 7. 


^nto&pi 


« ^htoBiii'i Ezek. 44. 24. 




« npra'Pi 1 Sam. 6. 12. 
« rT3i?a?.t) Dan. 8. 22. 
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§38. 



KAL. 



given in the list below, from which it appears that t and o are as- 
sumed interchangeably for the first vowel. Roots which end in a 
Guttural occasionally shorten the termination MS of the fem. plur. to 
the mere consonant 3, as '^'nisi Gen. 4. 23, for t^^^^TD ; i^np^ Ex. 2. 
20, for nSR'np.. 



nsi)? for SSO Gen. 39. 12. 

nnsj « Sxji Ps. 14. 3. 

rrn^^a « Ss?? Gen. 25. 31. 

'^pyt « "^plPt Jer. 22. 20. 

'is'in « 'is^in Is. 44. 27. 

^?3Dp^ " "^^app, I Sam. 28. 8. 

'i&cn « ^BBM Is. 47. 2. 

nsins Ps. 26. 2. (1 superfl.) 





Anomalies. 


n'l??© for 


S>a© Ps. 25. 20. 


* : T 


Sst 2 Chron, 6. 4. 




i90 1 Kings 13. 7 


nu-) « 


m Is. 32. 11. 


^;dc^* « 


^i)0?a Ezek. 32. 20. 


'^n'^p^ « 


*TT^p Mic. 1. 16. 


^nn'o' « 


^^Itfj Jer. 49. 28. 


• : T 


^5b?a Jud. 9. 10. 


r7t3o& « 


taiDSD Is. 32. 11. 



3. Pakticiple. Kal only exhibits the active and passive form 
of the Participle. The latter has sometimes an active signification, 
especially when the verbis intransitive, as t^n&( grasping^ Cant. 3. 8, 
niM trusting, Ps. 112. 7. 



•i^DSt for •n^O^ Gen. 39. 20. 
rr^ttfJa « m»>a Ps. 2, 5. 

- » T - T ' 

•^tisri^ Hos. 10, 11. (parag. '^.) 
'^Pi^'JK Mic. 7. 8. (Id.) 

•i^O^ Gen. 49. 1. (Id.) 
tinS^ Gen. 16.11. (contr. fr-ri^?*^) 
•^riabirf Jer. 51. 13. (contr. fr. n»TD, 
with parag. *») 





Anomalies. 


tipi"^ for 


Clpi-^ Is. 29. 14. 


ij'^aim « 


H^ift Ps. 16. 5. 


nnaia « 


n^^ia Jer. 3. 7. 


m]bi^ «« 


ni^i^ Mic. 5. 3. 


nnt?3 « 


rrnti: Cant. l. 6. 


ninn& « 


rrinJiris Ps. 55. 22. 


mi « 


W:ii Prov. 31. 21 

T 



FBAXIS ON KAL. 

The learner will bear in mini, in rendering the ensuing words, 
that our imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, and even present, are ex- 
pressed by the Hebrew Preterite. Yet instead of the Preter for the 
present, the Participle may be employed at discretion. All the 
phrases beginning with and are to be put in the Future with Vav 
conversive. 
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He reigned^. Ye did guard^. They shall expiate^. I drew 
near^. Ye had broken^. Thou (fem.^ hast blessed^. She hath 
learned'''. They have written®. Y0(fera.) have visited®. Approach 
ye^®. Write ye (fem.y\ They shall judge^^ And they did sane 
tifyi3. And he did speak". To learn. To dwell^^ Ye (fem.) have 
sold^®. They shall cut ofF^"''. Writing. Judging. Sustaining^^. 
Blessed. Clothed^^ Guarded. 



§ 39. NiPHAi;. 

1. Formation. The appropriate form of this conjugation is 
^tip3, its distinguishing characteristic being the letter 3, prefixed 
with short Hireq which has arisen from Sheva (^^tJ^V according to 
§ 27. 8. But here^ as in the case of Kal (§ 37. l.^ the nature 
of the radical letters as strong or weak, as Guttural or non-Guttural^ 
works a change in the punctuation, and gives rise to the following 
variety of forms : — 

INP. 

' 5t3i?n 

•• T •• 



PRETER. 
- tfr 

TD'gD (for D3?3) 
503 (for naw) 

MS9a3 



PUT, 



IMP. 

Same as 
Inf. Const. 



4 tii5>0 

aon 
nan 

ribas 

T • 

2. Signification, (a) Judging from dominant usage, it womd 
seem that this form of the verb has primarily and originaUy a re- 
fiexive signification, causing the action to fall back upon the agent, 
as ^^^03 to conceal one^s self, to hide^ "i/Dtps to take heed to one^s sdf, 

l)'^!^. 2)1)5©. 3)'^?^ '*)^'!1P/ ^)'^??- ^)V^' '^)^^\' 
8)ari3. 9)np_B.* 'iO)a'}t;. ii)^??- I2)to&». 13)»tj:5. 14)w. 

15)150. 16)1M. 17)n'l3. 18)'J]90. 19)05i. 

17 ' 
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!)M1D3 to ask for one*s 9df; and so from intransitive Kal, as vAf^) to 
fil one^$ idfy to hefUed^ from M^Ki to heJvlL If the reflexiye action 
be ref<^red to many persons, the idea of the reciprocal arises, as 
«i^:nn3 they speak muhuMy with one another, Ezek. 33. 36 ; tm tip^ 
the people oppress one another , Is. 3. 6 ; tan^a to fight (prop, to devour 
or consume each other^, p^M to loresde. Gen. 32. 25, t3&tD) to litigate^ 
to enter into a judicial process^ Where verbs that are intransitive . 
in Kal appear in the Niphal form, they generally indicate a transi- 
tion from one state to another, as TPT\ to be, Tt^Tt: to become, to be made 
to be, nbn to be sick, n^m to be made to be sick, 1|bri to go, *^ to be 
made to go. In other cases it signifies to show one's self as doing 
a thing or suffering it to be done, as l^p'2 to show one's sdf hononi-' 
hie, K^S to show one's self a prophet, to prophesy, ^3^3|'<;i they showed or 
feigned themselves smitten. Josh. 8. 15, "^^tts&a I was found, i. e. I 
suffered myself to be easily found, Is. 65. 1, ^0^3 to be wafiSed, i. e« 
to let one's self be warned, Ps. 2. 10, Ezek. 23. 48. 

(5) Niphal is also used to denote the passive of Kal when Kal is 
transitive, as nc'Tad to be anointed, T^i3 to be bom, ^^ca to be broken. 
It can hardly, however, be considered as the original and legitimate 
passive of Kal, for (1^ as a general tale the passive conception is 
expressedrby the grave and obscure u Qi\ or o (i), as in i^tDf? kHUd, 
n^ns wriUen, ^J^*» bom, Judg. 13. 8, aSn slain, Is. 27. 7. (2) It has 
an Imperative, which the other passives want, and is used contrary 
to all analogy, even when Kal is intransitive^ as CK^ to smell HI, tDK^a 
to be fetid, noisome, nt)C to rejoice, nticp to be made joyful. 

(c) Niphal is sometimes to be translated by the ai4 of the En- 
glish auxiliaries can, may^ must, ought, could, would, should, &c., as 
i5»;2 that may be eaten. Gen. 6. 21 ; ^p&*j sii that cannot be numbered. 
Gen. 6. 10 ; nb^'^-sj that ought not to be done. Gen. 20. 9. 

§ 40. PARADIGM OF lUFHAL. 

Preterite. 

PLURAL. UNOULAR. 

F«m. Com. Mate. Fein«. Cora. Ma«e. 

^Dl^toft? * ' ' ' * "^Pi^^R? ' ' * 1 

Infinitive. 
i'opn Const. 5i3i?n Abs. 
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Future. 

Fem. Com. MtM. Fen. Com. Mate. 

Imperative. 

EEMARKS. 

1. Pbetsritb, Regular verbs free from Gutturals and Quies- 
cents present no anomalies in the Preter. The vowel changes ari- 
sing from Gutturals and weak letters in the root will be stated under 
.their respective classes of verbs. 

2. iNTuaTrvB. . The real characteristic of this conjugation 
seems to be Ti (in Arabic !3KV which discloses itself in the Infini- 
tive ittj^n^ito^an, the 3 being assimilated in order to prevent the 
concurrence of two formative letters, and Dagesh inserted as a 
compensative. Indeed it holds very generally in regard to the verbs, 
that the characteristic of the tense excludes the characteristic of 
the conjugation. The absolute and construct forms difier only in 
having the former o, and the latter e as the final vowel. As the final 
Tseri in the Inf. const, as well as in the Put. and Imp. is pure, it 
is of course shortened when the accent is thrown off, as ^ri&n, ^^^^y 
*|r)jn ; Put. l^}*]f ^?,?*!* Bu^ ^^ verbs ending in a Quiescent the final 
vowel is impure and therefore incapable of being shortened, as KS!^*;]. 
See § 21. 8. When the preformative M is preceded by the prefixes 
n, b, it is sometimes omitted, anft its vowel point, or its equivalent, 
placed under those letters, as ibo^^ for i^cisnn Prov. 24. 17, t|t39a 
for Cjtojna Lam. 2. 11, ni35*) for riis^ni Ex. 10. 3. Yet here we 
meet with some irregularities depending upon the principle stated 
§ 29. 9, as a^na for a-nnna Ezek. 26. 15, tT*5ri for niiD^fn Is. 16. 8. 
Some verbs retain in the Inf. const, the characteristic 3 of the Pre- 
ter, and o instead of e as final vowel, as tin^^ Judg. 11.. 25, "ima 
1 Sam. 20. 28, tjois; Gen. 31. 30, Hb^is Est. 3. 13, Cjias for t|i3:3 
Judg. 20. 39., trJDMn 2 Sam. 17. 11, yitim Jer. 34. 2. Of the same 
Hdlem termination are the two anomalous forms ^iiisn^p for t\"i^^ 
Ps. 68. 3, and mTitk for D'nin Ezek. 14. 3. 
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3. FuTURS. The formation is entirely analogous to that of the 
Inf. construct. The recession of the tone from the ultimate to the 
penultimate syllable of the Inf. and its effect upon the vowels, have 
already been adverted to. A similar effect is usually p!roduced upon 
those persons of the Fut. jtvhich are without afformatives when fol- 
lowed by a monosyllabic word having an accent, as n|i ^^'is*^ Ezek. 
33. 12, n»t nri3)n Ps. 102. 19, ij ^Pij;5 Gen. 25. 21, »5 TJajj'^ 1 Kings 
8.26. 

Anomalies. 

Bi*i'=T» for b'n'si^ Ezek. 14. 3. Ma*^ for o&3^ Ex. 31.17. 

»M»i «< »nm Gen. 21. 24. Baffin « ^Mt» Ezek. 32.28. 

-T* -rr. -T» ~T* 

nt:i»» a Ttdim Gen. 19. 20. S3>»i^ « S3?^^ 1 Kings 12.6. 

nnn3« « nnM» Ex. 14. le. na^s^jti «< ro^iD^pi Is. 66. 17. 

t:t' TjT? t:-t* t:"t' 

laSM «« maSH Hag. 1. 8. n3>38^ti « n3?a»Pi Is. 60. 4. 

TIT* T : T y O T|- T •• T - T •• 

^ 4. Ihpbratiye. Only one instance of departure from the usual 
form, viz. ^tsaf)? Joel 3. 11, for ^Snpn. 

6. Participle. This differs from the Preter only by having final 
Eamets instead of Pattah. The few anomalous forms are the fol- 
lowing : 

, tJ^5»3 for ti^B^aa Gen. 34. 22. f epenth. », and "| 

titiria a taPiria Est. 8. 8. ^sow J Pattah instead K Ezek.9.8. 
'^t'lgj Ex. 16.6. ("1 parag.) *" * [ofKamets, J (Qeri.) 

PRAXIS ON iriPHAL. 

He takes heed to himself^. They shall be blessec^. Ye do draw 
near^. They fight^. They spake together^. And they entered into 
judgment®. It repenteth me'''. They did swear®. Ye (fem.) shall 
be visited^. They shall be broken*^. Be thou gathered". Con- 
tending^*. Contrite*'. 



§ 41. PIEL. 

1. Formation. The distinguishing form of Piel is itef), its main 
characteristic being the reduplication of the middle radical, which 
conveys the idea of intensity. This reduplication is of course de- 
noted by Dagesh forte il3j;5 = itoto):5 (§ 12. 1.), while the vowels as- 

l)*nar. 2)'!|*ia. 3)^*15. 4)*in^. 5)tjrib. 6)isbm. 7)tina. 
8)»?ay. 9)np.&. io)'n?ffl. ll)t]b»i. 12)l}B». 18)*iM. 
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§41* Pisi^- ^3*7 

flumed are short Hireq and Tseri instead of Kamets and Pattah. 
The above is the normal form ; but in case the second radical be a 
Guttural, which does not admit of reduplication, or one of the Qui. 
esceots which admits it with difficulty ; or should it be already re- 
peated, as in verbs :P":P ; then the various expedients are resorted to 
which are prescribed by the nature of these letters, §§ 25, 26. The 
result is the following diversity of forms : — 

PRET, INP. ^ rut. IMP. 

Imp. like 
the Inf. 
const, 
except 

n|3. 



i9R 


5t9|? 


i9i?1 


v^ 


i?B 


r)T. 


o^ip ^for tajR) 


r.9 


3?!Q»*i 


agio (for nao) 






9!^ip 


f^l?i 




»a© 








. 




99 


« 




ti5)ip 





2. Signification. This is the first of the reduplicated forms, in 
all which the idea of intension is predominant. The true force of 
Piel, therefore, is (1) To denote the care, zeal, energy, violence, skill, 
or frequency which accompanies the doing of an action, and which 
would^ in many cases, be expressed in other languages by the use 
of frequentative verbs. Thus t\l^ simply to follow, C)1i/; to pursue as 
a persecutor ;,Tib'm to send, nivi to send away utterly, to dismiss ; pre 
to laugh, pri2 to mock, to deride ; sri3 to write (scribereX atiS to keep 
writing (scri-ptitare)» (2^ In many instances it has a causative, 
permissive, or declarative sense, nearly approximating to that of Hi- 
phil, as n»i to learn, ^s J to see or cause that another learns, to teach ,^ 
JTjn to live, rm to permit to live ; p'la: to he just, p'ns to make just, i. e. 
to pronounce just, to justify. Bui it is still for the most part distin- 
guished from Hiphil by expressing, together with the causative, the 
accessory idea of greater care and activity in the performance of an 
action. Thus bl3 to he great, 5*^3 diligently to make great, i. e. to 
hring up, to educate, as children to honor ; i'^'^an merely to make great ; 
•ns to he heavy, "l?? to honor, ^'^a?*? to make ^heavy ; ^J"; to bring 
forth (part. fern. ri'i|'^?a midwife^ 'i'^Jiin to beget. (3) Piel is, nev- 
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138 $ 42. PiKi*. 

ertheless, in many verbs nearly equivalent to Hiphil, eyen when Hi* 
phil itaelf is used, especially to make intransitiye fonns in Kal tian- 
sitive, as mp^ to he heaoyj rn^ and Txt^fn to make heavy ; *nn to jyer- 
s»&, n^ii and n^nxn to i2»froy ; ^-^^tobenear^^'^BBdy^^tohnng 
near; tinj) toeiandup^ t3% (t^^'^p) and ti*^ to raise tip. (4) In 
some few cases it has, in respect to Kal, a privatiye or opposite 
meaning, as ^po to stone^ bp)D to remove etonee; n^9 to launDf *i|3 to 
mistq^prehend ; Mtin to m, M^n to expkOe sin ; Hiph. C'^'iip?! to toke 
rooi^ viyo to eradicate. (5\ When Piel, as is often the case, is de- 
rived from a nomindl root, it usually indicates, according to its in- 
tensive nature, an aeiwe workings a huying of one^s sdf about the 
thing implied in the root, as yi^ to perform the priesCs oficej from 
t?5 a priest ; v)m to do something on the third day^ from tSbm three ; 
yBr[ to reduce to ashes^ or to remove the ashesy Num. 4. 13, from *|cn 
ashes; n|T to ettf qff'the teai^ from n3T the tail; ^^ to encourage^ from 
:A the hearL 















PreteriU. 






mm. 


PLOBAI,. 




amGVLAR. 

/ 


Mm. 

5ej) 8 

1 




/fj/inittoe. 
b^g Const. S^ij Abs. 




• 




JFtoirc. 








bee? 




>95« 


1 


«>»e 


X 


/mperotm. 




isfes 


tiiiBga 




P<ir<tctp2e«. 




i9B'3 



SKMAKKS. • 

1. PsBTKBin. • Deviations from the regular form may for ttie 
part be resolved into the legitimate efibct of the Gattnral let- 
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ters and of Maqqeph upon the accompanying vowels (J^ 25* 16^* 
As but few of them require explanation, they may all be presented 
at one view. 

Anomalies. 

"l^vt for 1M, 2 Kings 21. 3. nr\tk for ^T\vt Jod. 5. 28. 
•^Sittl « laip Ps. 107. 6, na^ « ^m Lev. 18. 6. • 

c't^si « 1D>.^ Prov. 14: 2. ' ^|id « ta^^ Lev. 14. 8. 
tiif^ .« td|» Eccles. 9. 15. n&;} « n&d Lev. 4. 20.^ 
naj) « 15^ Eccles. 12. 9. inp « iPin Gen. 81. 7. 

'^sri^ri'; *« ''Jin&n:; Ps. 51. 7. nsni u 1 K. 18. 88, ace. retr. 

^ap « sijai) Est. 9. 8, nt[gti Ruth. 2. 18. (id.) 

' 2. Infinitive. The two forms differ only in their final vowels. 
With n paragogic, a form of pretty frequent occurrence, the final e 
often falls away, as rn»T for "^at ; tTfirs for pl?. 

Anomalies. 
mtp for t\rw Gen. 13. 10 (Dagesh impliedV 
f »3 « 7^5 2 Sam. 12. 14 (retains charac. of Preter). 
Yin a Y\n Lev. 14. 4. (id.) 

*|n»"ia'^ Is. 58. 9 (on account of Maqqeph). 

8. FuTUBE. Formed from the Inf. const, by prefixing the per. 
sonal preformatives with their original Sheva, which is retained be- 
cause the first radical has a vowel of its own ; Inf. const, ^teg. Put. 
^?{lV I'h^ main peculiarity is its taking e instead of $ before 
Maqqeph, as "^2n"<. 

Anomalies. 
n^Snsj Ps. 60. 8. (with n paragogic). f'^ ^^ 

Xim'r\ Ps. 24. 4. (with ro instead of ro). 

tjn^^;i Ps. 7. 7. (comp. of Flit. Kal. tp^;^^ and Fut. Pi. tpy^). 
^*T|« Ezek. 28. 16. (contr. for 'J*]?!!*! by Syriasm). 
iiinn*^ Jer. 9. 5. for *i5tin\ ' ' 

'^'t&nti Is. 29. 4. (tone retracted). 

ri'i'vj 1 Sam. 15. 5. (contr. from ia'iJfc'^1). 
*imp>'*l Nah. 1. 4. (contr. from *irraa'^_'«l). 

in-jl Gen. 8. 10. (contr. from in;;^5, tone retracted). 
ni3^^^ Ps. 68. 9. (Dagesh omitted in second radical, § 9. 7). 1 
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Anomalies, 
to'l?0»S Zech. 7. 14. (Syriasm for t>*n?D»). 
IS*?! for si^?*^! Judg. 21. (apocope of ^). 
•lan^ « ^"^^i?^ 1 Kings 12. (id.) 

4. luPBRATivE. The retraction of the tone gives, like the Inf., 
sueh forms as '^i-C'^^ instead of '^ J ©'Tjp,' VtT^^'n, fpr KJ "nai. We also 
meet with final Pattah instead of Tseri, especially before Gutturals 
and Resh ; as 

a5)B for aSs Ps. 55. 10. nafe for nim Prov. 27. 11. 
- ... - _-,_..- 

1ti3 « ^R3 Job 36. 32. ^n)a Gen. 19. 22. (Dag. uncompens.) 
n^BD <* "nBD 2 Kings 8. 4. (M paragogic). 
*l»a Hab. 2. 2. (^ on account of Gut. following). 

5. Pabticiple. Of the origin of the preformative )a, see § 36. 
3. b. This in some few cases is omitted, as will appear from the 
following 

Anomalies, 
nM for nap?? Ecc. 4. 2. n'jri^ l Kings 1. 5. (contr. from tiri'i«>2). 
^bJ)^ « *i5B!b»;5 Job 35. 11. ^ns?? Prov. 28. 14. (Dag. comp. omit.) 

PRAXIS ON PIEL. 

I will utterly destroy^. Ye shall teach^. He shall diligently 
oversee^. He hath pronounced unclean*. They have utterly bro- 
ken or shivered^. Thou hast taken away or removed the ashes^. 
They shall diligently remember''^. Carefully sanctify to me®. To 
expiated To bury with care^®. 



§ 43. PUAL. 

1. Formation. Pual is primarily passive of Piel, and therefore 
distinguished by the passive vowel u (,) under the first riLdical, and 
by a instead of B under the second, retaining the characteristic Dag- 
esh, as i^p to be violently killed, to be murdered. The peculiarities 



i)na». 2)n^i. 3)n]p_B. 4)»J?t). 6)^m. e)!©*!. 7)w. 
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that mark the Gutturals and Quiescents give rise, as usual, to a va- 
riety of forms ; as 



FRET* 

ta^-ip (for ta*!^) 






anio (a?o) 



IWP. 

5?P^ 

99 



tJaip"^, 



IMP. 

Wanting. 



riSa 

2. Stgriification. This is with scarcely an exception the simple 
passive of Piel, as Pi. nsac to break violently, Pu. n^c to 6e violently 
broken. It occurs in a very few instances where Piel is wanting, 
in which case it is usually takto as passive of Kal ; as Kal npb to 
take, Pu. r\pi to be taken ; the Piel form np^ being never met with. 

§ 44. PAXADIGM OF FUAL. 

Preterite. 



Ftm. 


PLURAL. 
Com. 

nitsp^ 


Mmo. F«in. 


SUfGULAR. 
Com. 


i?P, 3 

B>»P, 2 

1 




It^nitive. 
ite)^ Const, ' 5t9^ Abs. 






t 


Future. 








>»p.? 




i?Il?? 


ittp,1 3 

1 


•» 




Imperative. 
(wanting) 






nftttp^^ 




Participles. 

D^Jijp^Ja rttpp^J? 
IS 




int^i 
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142 $ 45* HiPHii.. 

(REMARKS. 

1. I^ETESiTS. There are but few variations from the regular 
form. The^^ following however occur, in the first of which ^ con- 
trary to analogy takes Dagesh. 

Anomalies, 

n'^.S forrr^S Ezek.'ie. 4. nrw for n"j*]B Nah. 3. 7. 

t|lit: « Ci'itJ Gen. 44. 24. nn^i « mpb Gen. 2. 23. ' 

, oS& « dne Num. 15. 34. Pi^M" « ^SBttJ Ps. 73. 2. 

aSn ic anri Is. 27. 7. nt3S?a « rttol.^ Ezek. 21. 15. 

nJ)^'^ « ^^-^ Jud. 13. 8. «li)J>*in « ^biri Ps. 78. 63. (in pau.) 

2. Future. The Future is formed, as in Piel, by prefixing the 
personal pronouns with Sheva, as i'^p\ 

Anomalies. 

•siSn*! for Ijia*] Ps. 128. 4. 

^l^D"^ " *i5D*i Hos. 13. 3. 

^Tp'pntj u • '^ol?aPi Ezek. 26. 21.. 

?|^in*; « *!;«? *iarn Ps. 94. 20. 

3. Participle. This sometimes, like Piel, omits ?a ; as h^^i for 
n]p)^l2 2 Kings 2. 10 ; i)3» for i»3»t>a Ex. 3. 2 ; ti'^Oi?^'^ for ti'^op^'^Ja 
Eccl. 9. 12. Other anomalous forms are the following : •gjj^.'a for 
^•1^72 Nah. 2. 3; "JiSn^ Ps. 113. 4; fsi3?? Is. 52. 5. 

PRAXIS ON PUAL. 

I was surreptitiously stolen away^. He shall be diligently 

taught^. He was taken^. Ye (fern.) shall be highly praised^. 

Thou shalt be torn in pieces^. They shall be blessed^. That 

which is spoken'^. Made red^. Diligently taught'. Grievously 



' § 45. HIPHIL. 

1. Formation, The grand characteristic of ^Hiphil, and that 
which constitutes the true power of the form, is the D prefixed by 
means of short t ; Yod with long I being inserted between the two 
last radicals, as l^l^^ri. The Yod, however, is not so essential but 
that it falls away in the flexion of the Preter, leaving Pattah in its 

i)m. 2)^*^5. 3)n5ii. 4)bjn. 6)ci'ito. 6)11*13. 7)w. 
8)619. " 9)iiA. ' 10)p«[f 
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l^ace, SLB b'^tsj^ri^ ^^9J?«?9 "^^^^i??) ^c. As usual, the occurrence of 
the weak letters and the Gutturals modifies the form so as to give 
rise to the following variety ; 

»un (fbr ci'^??r!) 

a'loin (for aV^O) 

a^pn (for ti'^ii^n) 

son (for n^^ijon) 



IKF. 


PVT, 


IMF. 


i*^9pn 


^"V^t 


i5I?? 


i^9^n 


T''??.! 


^??.f7 


*T*^9?!D 


BjSl-i 


y^dn 


n^Jaa^n 


' a-^ttiin 


iD^n 


. _._ 


B^RI 


Min 


®'''3r» 


^^e: 


tiRO 


m^yi 


«''?»1 


^90 


» 


")?^ 


.»??♦-' 


ia'^TpTn 




.ni?D 


b^pn 


/ , 




tj-Sn 






M 


' 




non 






»s)3n 






• : - 






n^an 






nftan 







2. Signification. The leading idea conveyed by Hiphil is that 
of! causation. It properly signifies the causing or permitting, and 
SQmettrnes the declaring or pronouncing, that to be or to be done 
which is indicated by the primitive Kal ; as, bnj to possess; J'^njn 
lo cause to possess ; n^d to toriie, ^*^^^,ti to cause to write ; pjp to he 
small, X"opn to make small; pns to he just, p'^l^^zn to make just, i. e. 
to esteem or pronounce just, to justify. In this latter sense it has a 
close affinity with Piel (§ 40. 2^, and in fact the same verb seldom 
occurs in both forms. 

8. The import of Hiphil is somewhat peculiarly modified ac 
cording as the verb in Kal is transitive or intransitive. (1.^ In 
the /ormer case, it may subordinate to itself two accusatives, the 
first of which depends upon the accessory idea of causation, the 
second on the idea of the simple verb. In the usual arrangement 
of words the former of these objects must always be placed first ; 
thus, from n»'^ to see, iinj'nM iin^-ti? n»^n He causes his servant to 
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$ee his greatness, Deut. 3. 24. from brn to possess, to inherUf 
p»n-ni^ titTT^ i^insn Ac makes them to inherit the land, Deut. 3. 28. 
(2.) When Kal is neuter, merely denoting a state of being or of 
intransitive action, Hiphil assumes an active sense and takes after 
it but one accusative, which depends upon the idea of causation, 
as nnj5 to he near, a'^'ijpn to bring near ; iB3 to fall, i'lia b'^Bli to 
make the lot to fall, i. e. to cast it ; "Oi to ft6 wAito, ^Silbn to whiXm ; 
TDT^ to he holy, B'^'^tDn to sanctify ; y'l'i to know, ^''Tin to cause to 
know, to inform. 

4. A causative verb can be formed from a noun or indeed from 
any other word ; in which the noun itself becomes the involved 
object of the causative, so that no other object is required ; as from 
ntD)a roin, ^*^to)an to maike to rain; ©Sio root, o^^nBrt to take root; 
''bbst interjection, b'^b'^n to make wail, to lament ; b'ji night, y^)^n to 
pass the night, pemoctari. In the same manner also from a verb 
without a definite subject (an impersonaH ; as from ''lb *15 ** •* 
bitter to me, '^Ib y^n he makes^4i bitter to me. Such an Hiphil, how- 
ever, where the ideal relation is close, may take after it , an accu- 
sative denoting a different object from the primary one ; as T'^ 
properly from *)ji* an ear, yet poetically equivalent to 5^» to hear, 
and used with any accusative. So likewise *7*ia ^I'^tDJan to rain AatZ. 

§ 46. FABADIOX OF HIPHIL. 

Preterite. 

PLURAL. BINGtlLAB. 

Fern. CO01. Maae. Fem. Com. Maie. 

It^nilive. 
b^^tojjn Const. y^opn Abs. 

Future. 

rebttpR ^b'^tof)'; b^^btjft b'^tDf)'! 3 • 

robojjti ^b'^tofsPi '^b'^?!??! b'^tsfjft 2 

b'^tofj? ' b*'t)R» 1 

Imperative. 
' rrA'opn ^ib^^tofjn '^l^'^tjprr btspn 2 

Participles, 
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R£ MARKS. 

1. PslBTBRiTB. The principal TariatioQs from the common form 
are ranged together in the following list of 

Anomalies. 
*i3?ai5n for ^D)ab?n 1 Sam. 25. 7. ^Pi)?"!? for^l^iann Hos. 11. 3, 
'itibKan M *^i?^»ari b. 63. 3. "^fJilC!'? ^^^S- ^- ^' (^ interrogA 

^tiacn « ''tiriatln Is. 16.^ 10. njn^iffili Amos 4. 3. (ri ^ parag.) 
'^tilbKttfri « ''Pii^WI 1 Sam. 1. 28. ^irr^Dmii Is. 19. ^. (epen. "^ and rt) 

2. Ikfinitivs. The regular formatioii inserts Pattah under the 
characteristic H in order to distinguish it from the Preter. When any 
one of the particles in the word fibs^ is prefixed, the construct fonii 
is always adopted, as ri'^nsrri, ^I'^Sitn^. Otherwise w:e have, the fol- 
lowing 

Anomalies, 

P*^3?,D fo» P5?D Deut. 15. 4. ?-»a'nn for ?'^a*in Jer. 59. 34. 

■1*^9??! " ^9?;b Neh. 7. 8. • t*»aSn «« f^a^n Jer. 50. 34. 

n'^^Wn >« nfeffin Amps 9. 8. to'^Ji'?n « ste'^Jyarr Jer.. 81, 5. 

nSBn « *nS£in iSam. 15.23. a^ltftj « a'l^wtnlb^lSam. 2. 33.; 

QSn^m w W'l^Tn Ezek. 21. 29. J^^sn^ " i''?»ni Ezek; 21. 28, 

tj'i^Bwt M ts'i^m Jer..25. 3. '3|'3?» « tinan Gen. 41. 43. 

3. FuTURB. The apocopated form with final Tsai is perhaps 
used as often as the absolute, especia^y with Yav, as bt^p^X The 
preformative as usual excludes the characteristic (n^ of the conju- 
gation. The following forms come more or less under the class of 

Anomalies. 
no5»i for ^?>ifcrZech. 11. 5. ntoi*^ for ri'^tJi;; 2 Kings 18. 30. 
5>5V? " 2>'^9»"?i Judg. 18. 25. ^paV^l •« Ip'^aT^ 1 Sam. 14. 22. 
ni'^»>pto» Gen. 13. 9. (» epenth.) 
h5*^Jci» Neh. 13. 8. (n parag.) 
•pic-jh Ex. 22. 9. (f parag. and ^ for «i). 
«ia'^n*^1 Jer. 9. 2. for sia'^^n^l. 
Verbs of this tense beginning with K frequently omit it, substi- 
tuting Holem ; as ti*^DS^ for Cj'^tJR^ ; rtl^dj^ for tir^^i^rk ; ^ir\V] for 
^D^-1' ^t^^^s supply its place by Kamets, and sometimes Pattah ; 
as y^]^ for 1^T»8i ; ti^D» for tf^om ; irj^_ for im^_ ; is»^5 for iSK'^l. 

4. Impbbativb. With H paragogic the characteristic Hireq oc- 
curs, as nn'^]bxrr Neh* l. 11. • When the third . radical is*either a 
Guttural or 1 the final vowel is of , course Pattah, as rn^, Pt?^*. 
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{47. HOFBiJL. 



AnomaUeSf 
*ioirt for *w^n Fb. 6. 0. timn for rc^itkn Gen. 4> 24. 

6. Pabticiplb. 

Anomalies. 
•j^T)? for n?9 Prov. 17. 4. Ci^'^an?? for n!j^3h)a Ps. 19. 8. 
If^ytli « 'JI'^IWtJQ Eccl. 8. 12. in??S>a « ^?^^y? 2 Chr. 24. 7. 
nis'^nja " nia^^sk^'b Lev. 26. l($. '^ri^a^nb « '^M'^ia'? Jer. 8. 18. 

PXAXI8 OJr HIFHI^. 

To cut off^. To cause to remember^. He caused to falR Te 
have separated^. Te ^fein.^ shall cause to ceased And he did 
justify^. And she did destroy''^. Thou shalt cause to strike root^. 
Making to preside ovei^. Magnifying^®. Casting a shedding 
seed". 



{47. HOPKAL. 

1. tbrmation. The characteristic form of Hophal ts prefixed 
n, which usually takes the vowel 5, bat occasionally u ; the second 
radical being accompanied by a, as itoph or i?!:?^. The varieties 
occasioned by the occurrence of the weak and Guttural letters are 
the following : 



PKBT. 


mp. 


PUT. 


IMP. 


i?P'7 


i9P0 • 


itti?: . 


Wanting. 


. S^^^ 


i^fiV 


- t:t 




-^^^n 


n>a5>n 


• »3'j' 




can (for TD33n) 


- TXT 


M'1'1 ' 




M*in 


- rtT 


tiU*li 




■ tigin (for tiipn) 


iD3n 


50^*1" 




a&in (for Mon) 


wsn 






MPi (for tigon) 


1 




•-. 




f> 




•n 




«?«? 








n^an 






• • 


tiian 







l)nns. 2)'T5«r. 8)iM. : 4)5i[a. 



5)roai.> a)p'?5f. 7)i^. 
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' 2[. 'Sltgn^haUxm^ llie impoft of Hophal' is almost invariably 
passive of Hiphil, as ^^^WT} to catuie to lie ddtDUf a^tdn to be eauaed 
to lie down ; X'^f^n id make a king^ ^^im to le made a king. The 
Hoph. of 5^"^ to be 6Ue, boweven tdiffcnra not in sense from Koi. 
When two Afferent objects are dependent on H ifAil, according Xo 
§ 43. 3, the former of them falls away in Hophal, because the idea of 
the causative has become passive, but the second object, which is 
dependent on the simple verbal idea, remains ; as ns^Ta^rrm^ nnnn 
he was made to see the pattern^ Ex. 25. 40 ; ttio' "^riy^ '^'^^ I am 
made to inherit months of vanUy^ Job^ 7. 9. 

§ 48. PAXADIGM OF HOPHAL* 

Preterite. 

PLUaiL. 8|NCK7LA^. 

Fern. « Com. Maio. Fem. Com. Mase. 

• » - *> T •!• : - I T 

; ' ' ' '• • I 

Infinitive. 

^pri Const. )lt3t^ Jibs. 

Future. 

njlbtopti iiitjft'^ ilppia ' ' itots*; 3 

Imperative. 
(wanting) 

Participles. 

BEMABKS. 

1. PsKTBSiTB. The Preter as before remarked occasionally 
appears with Kibbuts, instead of-Kamets Hateph ; as ^bTpn, ysmriy 
Mnb^an for l^ini^n. Wlien the first radical is a Guttural, Hateph 
Kamets (tA occupies the place of Sheva ; as H^*})^. A special 
anomaly occurs in "^ti^^nn for ^^tiinntTrt, Jud. 9. 9, where the n is 
jit once the characteristic of the conjugation, and also the inter- 
rogative particle, as is indicated by the Segol. 
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148 §49. mrBPAEL* 

2. Ikperativb. Twice only we find an imperative in Hopfaal, 
Tiz. macin Ezek. 82. 19 ; ^3sn Jer. 49. 6. 

8. Pajhtcipia. The n characfeiistic of the conjugation in 
one instance remains after. the preformative ; viz* Di9St)n^ for 
r)i!?Spb, Ezek. 46.. 22. In one case we have rn^^narr for nib'7:3»n, 
Jps. 16. 6. 

PRAXIS ON HOPHAL. 

He >iras made king^. Thoti (fem.) shalt be taken^ Thou art 
cast out^. They shall be laid^. She is to be visited'. Incense 
shall be offered^. Twisted^. ' Made to preside ovei^. Corrupted^ 
Made to cleave^®. 



^ § 49. HITHPASI.. 

Formation. The distinguishing characteristic of Hithpael is 
the syllable tin prefixed to the infinitive of Piel, as Pi. ^^t^» 
Hithp. iteftrin ; ^l?' V^^ » ^'^'^^ ^S'^Pf'?* The force of this pre. 
fix is reflexive, but the form is distinguished fromNiphal by having 
a far stronger reflexive power, and by its involving the active in. 
stead of the|>a«^oe sense of the root ; so that it is properly a re-, 
JUxvoe intensive form. The regular form, however, undergoes some 
remarkable changes in consequence of the affections to which the 
prefix t^O is. subject by virtue of the laws of euphony stated § 24. 6. 
Tbpy are the following : 

Vl.^ When the first radical is a sibilant (^ 4. 2. d.) the n of the 
preformative changes places with it, as 

O — is?'?*? instead of iaowi firom K. iSD 

s — P'jttsn « P'nswj «< pw 

In the latter case (s) the ri is changed into its cognate b. This, 
however, very seldom occurs. 

(2.) Before a cognate letter the n is lusuaUy assimilatedi as 
^aw instead of ^a'^m from W 

l)lli?3. 2)npb. 3)1|W. 4)a?». 5)ngB. 6)^t>^. T)^™?. 
8)^p&. 9)nrittf. 10)pa's;. 
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INP. 


FUT. 


IMP. 


Same as 


Same as 


Same as 


Preter. 


Pret. with 


Inf. or 




change of 


Pret, 




preforma- 






tive;^ 






J>?&01 


. 




&c." ' 





§49. HTTHPAS^. '1^ 

(8.) The same usagQ 'ib occasionally Extended to some other 
letters; as 

t •— . *i^?n instead of iStnn from rtot 

5 — n©3n u n©am « nos 

... .. ., . _ T 

(4.^ The principal forms assumed by £^ithpael are therefore as 
follows : — 

PHET. 

65ipr)n 

^ 9. Significatwn. . The primary signification of Rithpael as 
above intimated is refiexive, particularly of Piel, as Pi, iD'^j^ to sanc^ 
iify^ Hithp. ©IBtili to sanctify one^s self; Pi. ^SS to coper or atone 
for siuj Hithp. ^53rn to make atonement for one^s self The form 
has properly greater power than Niphal, even where in other re- 
spects it agrees with it ; as dg: to revenge one^s self, '^'i^Vi^^ ^ '*^- 
venge one's self vnth ardor, to be revengeful, Ps. 8. 3 ; Am to rais^ 
one*s self »?5n«1 to raise one^s self proudly, 1 Kings 1. 5. It is 
sometimes used also in a reciprocal sense, HK'iri}! to continue looking 
at one another, to linger, Gen. 42. 1 ; btit more frequently in verbs of 
mental emotion, and with more emphasis than Niphal, as ^3)^r)rT to 
he indignant, b^Ktin to lament Mtterlifi When derived from an in. 
transitive Kal it expresses like Piel, zealous spontaneity^ as i&3 to 
fqll, i&^rin, to prostrate one's self continually or earnestly, Deut. 9. 
18 ; ftsn to he loved, nsnnn to make one^s self dearly laved, or to try 
to make one^s self loved, 1 Svn.. 29. 4 ; thus too from ysn to he mer- 
ciful, *gnOO ^.*ry to make another merciful to one, i. e. to implore 
mercy, to supplicate. It also imports the making, showing, or feigns 
ing one's self to be or to do that which the verb in its ground-form 
signifies, as ri^n to ie^sick, fibril to feign ojteV self sick ; yaf to he 

id 
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tSO^ § 50.- aiTHPABIi. 

riekf "^v^^nn in pretend to he rich^ to ad the rich tnan ; ]bn3 to be 
greats i*^lT(ri to carry one^s self haughtily. 

2. As Niphai reflexive stands properly without an object, so 
does Hithpael. lo two cases only does it show the appearance of 
subordinating an object to itself; (1) Where the language retains 
in some reflexive verbs a possible active modification of the idea, 
as i$3rn to make oneU sdf cunning, hence to cheat one, Gen. 37. 18 ; 
'B'larn to be deeply alteniive, to observe, used poetically with an ob- 
ject, Ps. 119. 95, / unll deeply consider ('\3i2in^^ thy testimonies^ 
(2) Where the idea is that of a mediate rej^xion of the action upon 
the agent, equivalent to the middle voice in Greek ; as Jnrrintotn. 
Jierit ^something Wbr one^s self, to take possession of. Num. 33. 54. 
Is. 52. 2 ; D'^tnn-n^i Ip*^??^' ^hey stripped themselves of the rings, 
Ex. 32. 3. Comp. other examples, Is. 14. 2, Josh. 18. 5, Lev. 
^5. 46. 

3. Hithpael, like Niphai, occasionally, though very rarely, as- 
sumes a merely passive signification, as ^^)?>s5n to be observed, Mic. 
6. 16 ; rT3i^pn to be forgotten, Eccl. 8. 10, but in this place only ; 
usually natlp. 

4. Where the rarer intensive forms occur in Piel, Hithpael for 
the most part conforms to them ; as "gi^ to direct, '\2'i3lnn to erect 
one^s self also to be founded; d^ip to raise, tt^ipnn to raise one^s 
^^Iff ipif? ^0 shake, ipiprih to move violently. Many verbs, espe- 
cially of the class which repeat the whole root, are developed only 
in the reflexive form, as n^nJarin to suffer onc^s self to be delayed ; 
JpcjjDTpn to run to and fro among one another ; ^5*^5500 to be enraged, 
and the veiy frequent nirrt?iOT to prostrate one^s self, to worship, 

§ 50. PARADIGM OF HITHPAEL. 

Preterite* 

PLVBAL. SINGULAR. 

Pern. Com. M<se. Pem. Com. ' Maic 

nitajjtin ni^&fJrt i^P.^nn 3* 

Infinitive* 
ittpjrirt Const- (wanting) Abs; . 
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li(f 



Future, ^ 

Imperative, 
Participles. 

REMARKS. 

Phstbrite. As there are several variations . from the common 
form which are not to be explained by any general principle, it will 
be sufficient to class them together under the usual head of 

Anomalies, ... 

X^m Deut. 29. 19. (^ on account of Dag. Rejected). 
piSrinn 2 Chron. 13. 7. (Pattah instead of Tseri). 
^arir» 2 Chron. 20. 35, 37. (for ")anrin by Chaldaism). 

nsSD Deut. 21. 8. (comp. of Niph. ^B3D and Hiph. ^?3f!n). 
romn is. 34. 6. (comp. of Hoph. and Hith. for W&'njny 
W?^.Brin Ezek-.38. 23. (Hireq instead of Pattah). * 
■'C^!^'73r;r» Ibid. (Id.) . . 

•^tlipnin Ezek. 5. 13. (syncope of n for •^mronrr). 
«npBrin Num. 1. 47 for inl^&rin (^ borrowed from Hoph). 
^iD^arin Jer. 25. 16. (the Holem derived from Pual). 
^na^jnpi Is. 61. 6. for «;'^»»riti (by commut. of '^ for »). 
Da3n Lev. 13. 55, 56, for toasnn (u in preform, for i). 
I^Mrin Ps. 93. 1. (Kamets instead of Patts^ on account of 
pause accent. 
Hrti^nrin Gen. 6. 9. (Segal on account of Mak,following). 
•jsisinnn F^, 12. 9. (with a paragogic). 

2. IiTFiNiTiYE.' Scarcely any other irregularity than the inser- 
tion of Kamets for Pattah on account of Dagesh omitted ; as 

*nti&rtn Is. 60. 21; bmnn Num. 32. 19. (no compensation). 

•nnarin Job 2. 8. 

3. Future. Of the regular form it is unnecessaiy to speak. 
The following lare the 
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1^2 § 50. mTHPASi.. 

Anonudies. 
taiWM Ps. 119. 52. (Segol instead of Kam. to avoid concur- 
rence of Kamets, and Kamets instead of Pattah on 
account of pause accent). 
•njjtetiwt Is. 49. 3. (Kamets compens. of Dag. omitted). 
irapim Ps. 18. 24. (transpos. of n and ID accord, to § 49. 1.) 
reinriwt Ps. 119. 45. (with paragogic n). ^ 
^■nnriPl Prov. 25. 6. (with final Pat. on account of "n). 
n&rinp) 2 Sam. 22. 26. (final Kam. on ace. of pause accent.) 
ta^^in Ps. 18. 26. (m assimilated and ^ on account of pause^ 

for d^tiinpi). 
b&Piri 2 Sam. 22. 27. (explanation same as preceding). 
^¥^^1 Ex* 2- ^' ^or ^S'^rit) (form entirely anomalous). 
^^srisniPi Num. 33. 54. (final ^ on account of pause accent, and 

r i6 prevent concurrence of Kamets). 
}^)'V^'] Num. 1. 18. (Dag. omitted). 
*i»^3ri*^ Jer. 46. 8. for nttf?3n\' 

4. Pabticifle. The Participle follows the analogy of the 
other parts of the verb in its 

Anomalies. 
"^^t^fp Is. 65. 16. (Kamets instead of Pattah on account of ">; 

so also with Gut.) 
'ih&Tp Lev. 14. 7. (charskctenstic t\ assimilated). 
^inriD?;) 1 Sam. 23. 19. (ti and D transposed). 
ra^KinTa Ruth 1. 18. (Segolate form^f P&rt). 
^ r^ni^in^ Ex. 9. 24. (Id.) 

FBAXIS ON HITVFAEL. 

Te shall make yourselves to possess^. He made or showed 
himself strong^. They (fem.) shall assiduously walk^ Te have 
sanctified yourselves*. They shall show themselves rich^. They 
feigned themselves*, embassadors^. They presented themselves to 
be mustered or reviewed'^. Thou hast supplicated®. 

I I I I I. Ill 11 I ■■ 11 . II I ■ ■ ^ 11 II I 

i)i™. 2)P!n. 8)^5C- 4)»TP,- 6)-i?y. dyi^s. 7)nft». 
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§ 50. HITHPAEL. " 153 

FARADIGX OF BEOULAS VEBB8, 

PkBTkmiTl. Kal. Niph. Piel. Pual. Hiph. Hoph. Hitbp. 

Bing. 3 in. i?p^ JittRs itef) bte|5 i'^tprjn ioRn ittBrin 

3 f. nbtojP^ riib|53 niteR h)tep ni^^bpjn rt^fin nit»p_pin 

2 m. t)bt3p tnitDpa tiitop tiitsp tiibpn Mitopn tiitspnn 

t:i-'t Til-':* Tii-*^ » I i-'a t:i-*:« t;i-':t Tti-*^! • 

2 f. sittp^ ^i?l?? ^i^S ^i?i:5 tiitopn tibpl^n tiibgtjn 

1 c. ^'Piigl? "^Piitotj? '^tjitep ''Piitep "^t^iptjn ^p^ptjn "^^li^g^*? 
PluT. 3 c. *ijto)? ^itopa «!bt9p litep^ i^'^ptj?' ''i?t;0 ^iftf^P 

2 in. dtiitop^ tt^itopa titiitop; t?ii?P tspiitJi:)^ ofiitJijn fttiitep.m 

2 f. iribop *l?iitop3 itibiDp 'iPiitep^ If^^^pri *iP»i?pr! itiiteprjti 

1 c. siaipjj ^^T^PtJ? 5i3itop ^lalbtop *i3i]5pn ^3b?pn ^sijDp.nn 

Infivitivb. 

A6«oZ. bitop^ Stolen Seg 5t9p^ i'^toRn ibpn 

C6nAr. 5top^ iDprt itejD itep^ i^topn btopn Jteprirt 

FOTURB. 

iSin^. 3 m. JtPp'^. itop^*^. Jtep*^ itsp'j bitotj-i itop*; i?i20*l 

3 f. StopPi itop^Pi itopti JteEjpi b'^topti itjppi itepnn 

2 m. 5t3pti itop^ti iteppi itejppi i'^topfi btopri btepnn 

2 f. '^btojjR "ibipi^R "ibepn ^btepri '^Ji'^top? ^^Jitojjn '^i?Ef»9 

1 c. 5t3pMt bt)|5» itep» btei^sk b'^t?);5» btotj^s btepnwt 
Plur. 3 m. ibtop^ litsp*^ ibtep'' ^btspi tii'ntsp^ *ii>t3p*» ^btDptr^ 

3 f. niStopti HDitspt) n^btsps nabtsptn nsbtspti mbtsppi n2bt3pnpi 

2 m. ^btjpn *»itpi^Fi ^btsp.n ^b^p^P) ^ib'^ppn ibtpp^Pi ^btppjnia 
2 f. nabtopft robtsppi robtsppi nabtsppi mboppi mbtpppi nabtepnft 

1 c. 5tpp3 bop^a b9p3 b?p3 b'^top? bepa J>5PJJ5 

lUPEBJLTiyC. 

iSw^. 2 m. Stop btopn b^p 

Pter.am. *t>p tibtoipn ^btsp 

2 f. naStsp nabttpn nsbtsp 

pABTICIFLB. 

Actxoe. btip btepn b'iDp.Ja b^pntt 



itojsn 


iteftfin 


''l^^pt'n 


i^tetjm 


sii'iBjjn 


littjjm 


^>^^ 


re^BBW 
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154 § 52. •umrRAi. VsRBi^ 

§ 51. UNUSUAL COHJUGATIONS. 

1. The Dames and the origin of these infrequent verbal forms artf 
stated 4§ 31. 4, and 32. 7. They are for the most part uOennve iM 
their import, and therefore have a stronger analogy with Piel botk 
in signification and flexion than with any other part of the verliKf 
And as Piel gives rise to its reflexive Hithpael, s6 several of thescr 
have also a reflexive form characterized by the preformative n}. 
Those of the most frequent occurrence are Poel, Poal, and Hith- 
poel, of which see the forms and mode of flexion in subsequent 
paradigms. In signification they are often, like Piel, causative 
of Kal, and sometimes merely tantamount to it ; as D^n and pj^in 
to give laws. In case Piel is used they are sometimes of the same 
signification ; as f S"| and f si"^ to oppress. Oftener however they 
are varied by marked shades of difierence ; as ^D to turn one's sdf^ 
ll^iD to go round, to encompass ; 'gn to make gracious^ *Qnn to contm 
passionate ; xoyg to eradicate^ TD'^yss to take root, 

2. PiLEL, PuLAL, AND HiTHPALSL. The characteristic of these 
conjugations is the doubling of the last radical, with an intervening 
Tseri or Pattah, according to the analogy of Piel or Pual ; as bbtap^t 
^bp{), b^pgrin. Examples in the regular verbs are '^KO' to he quiets 
T25T to he green, iitJK (pass.) to he withered, of none of which do 
the original roots yxtD, '^9'^, bTavt occur, yet b^&3 to he fallen is met 
with, Ezek. 28. 23. The most frequent use of these conjugations 
is in verbs Ayin Vav in place of Piel and Hithpael. 

3. PiLPBL, POLPAL, PeALAL, PeOLEL, AND TiPHBL. Of those 

very unfrequent conjugations, of which the general import is inten- , 
sive, and which are in fact for the most part mere substitutes for 
the Dageshed conjugations, it will be sufficient barely to exhibit 
the forms ; viz. iiosp, i3^3 (or i?b3), itobtig, itoiot}, ibpti. In 
flexion they conform to general analogy. 

CHAPTER VI. 

§ 52. VEBBS WITH GUTTUBALS. 

1. From the nature of the Guttural letters as described § 25, 
they cannot but produce a marked efiect upon the forms that arise 
from the flexion of the words to which they belong. Consequent- 
ly, having a mode of vowel-pointing peculiar to themselves, verbs 
including one or more of this class of letters in their roots exhibit 
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severalstriking v^^psitions from^he model given in the paradigm 
of btot). As these variations, however, are confined to the wtoeU 
and do not ^Ifect the radical leU^*^, verbs with Gutturals are not 
^to be accounted irregular — a term applied exclusivelj^ to th«Be verbs 
sdme of whose radicals are either dropped, assiimlated, oic become 
quiescentj, and even then to be un4er8tood in the qualified sense 
stated § 3i. 6, 

2. It will be borne in mind thai of the Gutturals K and n are 
also classed among die Quiescents § 26. 1 ; but her6 they coitie under 
consideration only in the former character, L e. as csfUOiuniDrw 
Such is 2i( uMuaUy when standing as the $rst radical of a. word as 
*n^K, and aZmo^^ always as the second, as bra, but as ths^ third t^ 
quiesces in all cases, as K^^. Again, n quiesces only as last radi- 
cal ; as first or second it is always a consonant. 

3. Guttural verbs therefore are of three kinds : 
Yl.^ Those whose first radical is a Guttural, as "If?^* 
(^•) Those whose set;ond radical is a Guttural, as p9T. 

^ (2 A Those whose third radical is a Guttural, as :9^c'. 

r. Verts whose first Radical is a Gultutal. ' 

§53. VBKBS B*^ GUTT. (155). 

1. The peculiarities of the vowel-pointing are principally 
these : — Where the first radical would analogically have simfde 
Sheva these verbs are usually distinguished by compo0Uie Sbeva ; as 
Inf. i>3? (r-eg. form n:Q?) ; CJo» (CJD*) 1 ^'^»» (iWiin^*)* The 
preformative letters in this case either take the short vowpl , which 
corresponds with the composite Sheva, according to § 25* 4, as Inf. 
K. iw^ Fut. i?3?"2 ; Cjoji, tpw^ ; or, if the Guttural, as often hap. 
pens, should assume simple Sheva, the prefo^rmative takes the same 
vowel under it as it would have done had the composite Sheva been 
employed ; as, Niph. ^553 instead of ntijj; ; Hiph. Fut. T'Jp^^ in- 
stead of H'^Tp.i^^ The former is called the smooihf the latter the 
rough enunciation. . .. 

2. In the Inf., Imp. and Fut. Niph^, where the first radical should 
properly be doubled (b&i^n, i^i^'7)» the doubling is dispensed ifith, 
and the preformative vowel lengthened into Tseri ; as "^^KH, ^^p\ 
For an explanation of such forms as ll^J?*!, *^1^??, ^^75???! dec. 
See § 25. .5,, ' 
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§ 53. TSKM t" omrr* 



PARAmGK OF VBKB8 D*^ OVTTURAL. 



T t IT 



PBBTBmiTi. KaI. 

Sing. 3 na. Tt)9 

Sf. 

2 m. 

2f. 

. 1 c. ■'tnia^ 

Pfur^ 3 c* \i:n'P 

: IT 
» t - -: 

2 f. TPin??^ 
Ic. 

Ikfimitiyb. 
FuTum«. 

iStii^« 3 m; i?a5'^ 

3 f. iMn 
2 m 
2C 
Ic. 

PJtir.dm. sinb?*^ 
3f. naifas^tv 

T t I -:i- 

2 m. iTJai^ti 
I -I- 

2f. nn*?35t< 
Ic. 

lUpniATlTS. 

^tH^. 2 n». 

2f. 
PZur. 2 in. 

2f. 

PASTICIPLB. 

Actwe. 
Patnve* 



Niph. PieL Pnal Hiph. 



:|-T 



r 






T»3» 

-riiT 

▼ t T|T 

T :i-Ttir 

t »i» 

» I -TJIT 



•• T ~ 
• » IT- 

:iT- 

T I," T .. 

1,1 T ,~ 

T J»»* T •• 



n'MD nnjj 



-I 



; IT"* 
r :i~ T - 



nttaw 






&0. d^c. 






Qopli, Hithp. 



T i» r;»T ,T : T |T 

T ji- t;i- t u- ti it 

• II- ♦!!» • :i- TtiT 

i» t:|T < TIT 

» : •* TtlT T C - TtIT 

•r t - Tii^ 'r »- Tjit 

n- t:i» :i- »;it 



na:p ^?ay T^ja^n 



nay** nay*' 
--I -\ I 



&c* &c. 



• -:i" 



-fl- ' - TJtT 



- TtJT 



-t:t 



• r -ti- • : t ir 

T^Ja^Bi 

I* -ti" I ▼ IT 

ro"7)a3P5! nanJaypj 

T »r*":i" T ii-t:jt 

T :»- -:i- T :rni» 



na? 



T»Xa» 



• I* -;i- 

ST*)a5n 



T :i~-a- 



-t:it 



Ax. 



T?a»n na:pnn 

- ti |T « - J . 



n)a5^ nayn'« 



nawiH 



na?b ^J'^'PJ^^ '^9?09 
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It E M A a K 8 . 
KAL. 

1. Prbtbsitb. The Preter presents no special anomalies. 
We find fih'i'in Deut. 9. 24, and with 1, fin'^'^ni Gen. 3. 5. 

2. Infinitivb. In verbs whose first radical is M, the Con- 
struct generally has the pointing of S^K, especially when re- 
ceiving the prefix-prepositions, which are consequently pointed 
like the preformatives of the future ; fn^lb, i^Mf &JDK2p. Inf. Fern. 
n>aTD», rQn», whence itiptns. 

3. FuTUBE. This tense has two forms, final o and a. When 
the final vowel is Holem the preceding vowels are generally ^.. .) ; 
as tiin^, n'n?.7, 'sjn?'^ ; but when it is Pattah they are usually (v: v) ? 
as bsjj^, pm-;, n'ln"}. Yet such forms as tjo»^, tioh'; do occur ; as 
i^so once in pause i^5'!I• The two forms (.. .) and (y. v) are some- 
times interchanged in the Fut. of the same verb ; as "fjin*! and 
^in^. The Gutturals not unfrequently take simple Sheva; as 
Sun-i, Ssn*^, ^tttk\ With afibrmatives verbs of this class conform to 
the regular model ; as ^^?n'2» ^^'^t^'!* Aa the punctuation (., J^ is 
somewhat shorter than (^ ,\ so the first is sometimes put for the 
second, where a more rapid enunciation is required ; as *»r)*T}93|n, 
but with 1, '»?i75?m. 

Anomalies. 
^^^l^iaypi for ^na^Pi Ruth 2. 8. tt'ipya for tt^^n?? Deut. 18, 3. 
rnDi3ai « toishm Ps. 69. 21. ^innKA « ^nnMpi Prov. 14. 3. 
ti'nnytF) u d'iisypt Ex. 20. 4. 

§ 54. Special Remarks an the Future of Verbs K'b. 

1. The five following verbs n^M, rDK, ^K, 'n^M, HfiM, it has been 
customary with grammarians to consider as forming a class alto- 
gether distinct from that above given, denominated Pe Guttural. 
The reason of this distinction was founded upon the fact that the 
M in the Fut. of these verbs appears as a Quiescent with o instead of 
a ChUturcd, as bpM*^, '^^M*^. - But as it is only in this single tense 
that they differ from other t^' Gutt. verbs, we prefer to adopt the 
plan of Prof. Nprdheimer in ranking them under the general head 
of Guttural verbs ; giving at the same time their peculiar form of 
inflection in this tenseu 

W 
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9 55. NIFHAL. 










Kal Future. 








PLURAL. 




SINGULAR. 




P«m. 


Com. 


Maso. Fem. . 


Com. 


MaM. 


njtofckpi 




^is^*^ ib»ti 




iir»*»' 8 


n3i5»n ' 




. ^i?»pi '^^asspi 




i)5»i!?\ 2 



2. The above is' the usual form taken by Fut. Kal of these fiwe 
verbs, in which we find final e instead of o merely for euphony^a 
sake. 'Occasionally, however, the second radical takes a, e. g. 
i?»tri Gen. 2. 17, nn»Pi Deut. 22. 3, na»-< Job 3. 3. Some of the 
other »''0< verbs partake of the peculiarities of these, e. g. thfejj Fut, 
:m»"; 1 Kings 6. 10., fns^i 2 Sam. 2. 21, mH-a] 6. 6, l^tnsl-* Is. 13. 8, 
Jer, 13. 21 ; CJOK Fut. tJDWtst Mic. 2. 12, tiO"» 2 Sam. 6. 1, Ps. 104. 
29^ for t\tivi\ in both of which in-stances K is omitted ; so also ^ntfti 
2 Sam. 19. .14, for ^na^Pi, nsn 1 Sam. 28. 28. 24, for n&i^*Pi. Verbs 
•with « under the second radical change it into c or a on receiving 
*\ converaive, e. g* ^^»t*i1, i?liii^^. Those which have o for the first 
•vorwel omit the radical K in the first pers. sing., thus Wk for b?^^^* ; 
there isolso an instance of thi« omission where the first vowel is 0, 
viz, anst Prov. 8. 17, for arr»j*=2n6^». 

3. Imperative. Verbs of this class generally exhibit (^...) 
under K, as St» Job 38. 3, cjoj^. Num. 21. 16, fns^ Ex. 4. 4. In the 
other persons the fqrms are mostly regular, though we find n&DH( 
Num., 11. 16,:n5'^S Job 33. 5, with n paragogic and fem. sing. 
^^W\ Is. 47. ?, ^rntk (peculiar) Ruth 3. 15. 

§ 55. laPHAL. 

1. The form exhibited in th^. paradigm is the usual one, though 
that with the rough enunciation is by no means unfrequent, as acna 
1 Kings 10. 21, ^73©>3 Joel 1. 18, n%n? Deut. 4. 32, "siSinD Josh. S. 
20. In ^mw Num. 32. 30, Josh. 22. 9, from the verb m», the char. 
3, like the Put. preformatives of Kal, takes the vowel o. 

2. Infinitive. The common vowel of the first syllable is of the 
Segol class, as ^W)^, or "i^?D (rough enunc.) ; but in th6 Infin. Abs. 
with final Holem it is Patt'ah, as 'rjlDq?, ^i!^:??. 

3. Future. The preformative with Tseri, because 5 rejects the 
Dagejsh. The only anomalies are, nbs^'^ri for nos^g) Ex* 25. 31. 
(with epenth. % anna for a-^na Ezek. 26. 15. 
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§ 58; TI^RBS 2?^' GUTT. 150 

Note. The Dageahed conjugatiQ|i& Piel^ Pual, and Hithpael are 
perfectly regular in their mode 'of inflection ; nothing therefore is 
required to b6 said of them. 



§ 56. HIPHIL. 

^ 1. Preterite. The exhibited form with (......) is the common 

one. We occasionally meet with instances of the rough enuncia- 
tion, as n-^byn 2 Kings 4. 27, ^""pnn Ex. 18. 6,^ Vav conversive 
usually changes (...: ...) into (.. .) as being shorter, as P)1«?ni EzekA 
29. 7, '^ti'^S'^m Jer. 15. 14. Special anomalies are ti^^Vi for ti^nsn 
Josh. 7. 7, and nVM for nb"'"n Hah: 1. l6. 

2. Infinitive. The first radical in v^^^Q verbs is occasionally 
omitted and the Pattah of the char, n lengthened into Kamets, as i'l^H 
for ii''?«rf Ezek. 21. 33. In the Imp. also fc^ is rejected, and n takes 
Tseri, as ^^^nn for ^"^riKH Is. 21. 14, Jer. 12. 9. Comp. § 26. 2. 

3. Future. Not unfrequently occurs with rough enunciation^ 
as ^"^Dn^ instead of ^I'^pn'] Jer. 32. 6. Occasionally the radical K is 
omitted in. the first. pers. sing., and the preformative takes 69 ^ 
i'lpii^ for i"i5»!* Hos. 11. 4. 

§ 57. HOFHAL. 

1. Preterite. Scarcely any deviations from the usual form 
occur. We meet with 1j?nii (^ rough enunc.) Job 36.' 15, instead of 
•nsnn. Wo find nbin for nb3>n Nah. 2. 8. In the Inf. Abe-itirrrt- 
occurs Ezek* 16- 4, a form sui generis^ , : 

II. Verbs whose Second Radical is a Guttural, 

§ 58. verbs 5'^ GUTT. (P?j)- 

1, Verbs whose middle radical is a Guttural are, on this account, 
subject to analogous variations from the regular form with the /ore- 
going; as (a) In those persons and forms in which the middle rad- 
ical would, in other cases, take a simple Sheva, it here take^ a com- 
posite, and that for the jjM)st part Hateph Pattiah (..) ; as fTjJrn 
(nipnn), qsna (^3^3), '^wmF{^mip^). (6) The last syllable of the 
Fuiure and Imperative has for the most part Pattah, so that nearly 
all these verbs belong to those of Fut. a; as Fut. p?P, Imp. p^T; 
Put. ^nn*^, Imp. ^nsi. The Inf. abs. and const, take Holem ; as 
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Pbbtiiiti. 
Sing» 8 m. 

3f. 

2 m. 

2f. 

Ic, 

Plur. 8 c. 

2 m. 

2f. 

1 c. 

iHriNITIVl. 

Ahsd. 
Consir. 

PUTirilB. 

Sing. 3 m. 

3f. 

2in. 

2f. 

Ic. 
Plur. 8 m. 

3f. 

2 m. 

2f. 

Ic. 

Impbbativi. 
iSiitg. 2 m« 

2f. 

P2ur. 2 m. 

2f. 

Pabtici plb. 

PoMtoe. 



§ 59. TBRB8 a>" GOTT. 

PASADI6X OF TBKBS 9^ OVTTtnUL. 

« 

KbI. Niph. Piel. Pual. Hiph. 

P?J P?J? "si-na i|Sa p'^ytn 

nt5:pt npytj TO^ia nsSa 

prp:?t ftpjra tisna Fi:)Sa &c. 

t\&:pt i?»|?5t3 w*ia ft:)Sa 

*»tnt5:pt *^piE)3>t5 '^M^ia ^'tiaSa 

*ip3>t *ip»w «i!3na «i5Sa 

tti?i&3>t tttbjtj &i?iii*ia tjpisSa 

t1-i »1-:» ri-" y : - 

lpip?t '^Pif;?t3 ipip^a i^pSa 

napjt '*i3p:pt3 *i»-ia *i»Sa 

*li-T '^11-: • «•■"• : »• 



piiPt p'yjn iji'ia p'^jm pjtn 



Hoph. 


Hiti^). 


P?in 


•rinarin 


ntjjptpi 




tip^tn 

T 1|- 1 T 


T : 1- T : • 


*?r??!? 


tip'^ann 


'iiatjytn 




''P?.^'7 


:it: • 


thpytn 


iDti5*nanri 


T?f??!v» 


T?'?'j?rC' 


*"^!?.?I0 


:i-T 1 • 



p?n 

•^pjtti 
sipyn 
*ip»ti?i 

*»p5t 

^P5t 

mpyt 

p^t 

pw 



P?JP 
P5jft 

*ip:p^pi 









1^?? 1t!33 



'^-IIT* t|T 

ropip^n rwii'ia 

T^||-T» TM-T 



P?!f? 
P?I9 

pym 

P?,I? 

]?.?!? 

p5T3 



^'n?»?'5 



• »i-r : 


'^s^napi 


"P??? 




v^* 


^^=>?? 


. P?19 


•^:i??^9 


:iT t 


^^T^: 


"^pm 


*i^i|?f»'; 


Wiinatn 

/T : i-T : 


ro:DnaR 


n3p5tia 


nDsnantj 

T : 1- t J • 




*i5San 

: t 


"•t"?.!^ 


«D")arti 


ros'nai?! 

T 11- T : 


T : 1- t 


™tj,?w 


f?????'? 



rm 



&c. 



•^y^ann 

• llT I • 

wnann 

IlT Z • 

ro5*iarin 



P?« * fP^ P?!» 



^1^9 
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( 08. VERBS :^ QVTT. 161 

R,CMARKS. 

§ 60. KAL. 

In the Preter we find "^ti^Kip for '^^^Kl^ 1 Sam. 1. 21, and ti^\w 
for %!bKO 1 Sam. 22. 18, and in the Future fittr^, for pn2|E'; Gen. 
21. 6. The fem. Infinitives follow the usual analogy of Guttu- 
nds § 25. 4, as renK, nj^n"}, except liJa^t Num. 28. 7. 

§ 61. FIEL.' 

The second radical not being capable of receiving its appropriate 
Dagesh forte, the i of the second is lengthened into i (^2b, S.\ 
as 1|^ja for 1|*^2i ; and as p9t does not occur in this conjugation, we 
have with other grammarians adopted Ij^lSi instead of it. The pro- 
traction of the «, however, though common before M is less so be- 
fore n, n, and 3>, as Tfik^ 1 Sam. 28. 23, ^.»& Is. 60. 7, ^m Gen. 84. 
19 ; but nrnp Lev. 14. 48, tns Is. 51. 3, "^l^ 2 Kings 23. 24. Tet 
f »; occurs Ps. 10. 8. In the Infin. analogy properly requires the 
Pattah of the regular form (i$[)) to be lengthened into Kamets, as 
in the paradigm. But before n and n it is seldom done ; as, rno, 
bnn. The remark made above as to the non- protraction of Pattah, 
applies also to the Future ; thus we have ^n^*], 3np, tro"^.. Both 
Yav cohversive and Makkeph following shorten the last syllable in 
these words ; as 'S|'J^1>79 "P^^^* l*^^ same is also the case when a 
word of one syllable or a word having the tone on the first syllable 
follows ; as t3D t\*\tS^i *^9 pnsb. The Participle sometimes follows 
the analogy of the Inf.^d Fut. in not lengthening the Pattah ; as 
nms^a instead of Vits^a. 

§ 62. FUAL. 

When the second radical is n, the ii of the first is retained, as 
rarr^ Hos. 2. 25, ttni^ Hos. 14. 4, rn^ Prov. 30. 1. 

§ 68. HITHPABL. 

In those persons of the Preter in which the second radical ori- 
ginally has Pattah, but which is lengthened by pause accent into 
Kamets (§ 22. 2. a.), the-ELamets of the first radical is changed 
into Segol, as ^tpifrj^ for ^ti&ron Ezek. 5. 18. 
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1&2 § 84. IRREOlTLAll VERBS. 

III. Verbs whose Third Radical is a Guttural, 

§ 64. VERBS i' GUTT. (J^^ffi). 

1. Verbs of this. class are distinguished mainly by the following 
peculiarities : — 

(a\ In ca^ep where the Guttural would properly have a Sheva^ 
viz. before the afformativcs of the Preter, the vowel pointing, cpntrary 
to general analogy, is regular ; as l?)^'0^', "^^^l^v?, fipi^^el. As an 
exception to this the 2d pers. sing, fem.^ through all the forms takes 
a Patiah furtive under the Guttural, as ti?^^" instead of ti5!G^* ; so 
Rhgi, ft^aaJrr, tinipn. Very seldom is the punctuation here like 
^«lD?ai Gen. 26. 29, nn^3?i)3 Ps. 35. 25. 

(b\ When the Guttural is preceded by \ \ "^ . impure, it takes 
Pattah furtive ; as ?i?3tt3, ^l^attj, r??«?» ?*'??^ The Inf. Const, in 
Kal follows the' same analogy, having its Holem, contrary to com- 
mon usage, immutable ; as 5?3'aJb, HSTi. 

{e\ As these verbs have a strong affinity for Pattah we. find the 
usual form of the Fut. and Imp. Kal is final a ; as ^PlQ^'"^, S'/Otp ; 
^^l?.* ^'l- So the Fem. Part. Segol, ri??:© for nxjid. 

(d^ The fgrm.s with final TsQri may retain it and put a Patfah 
furtive under the Guttural, as ?5iB ; or they may substitute a. real 
Pattah in their stead, as :p;^iz3. So also ri^d)p or nS)tp^. . . 
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§ 64. YBRBS V GUTT.: 168 

PAHADIGM OF VEBBS V GUTTURAL. 



Pbetebitb. 
Sing, 3 m. 
3f. 


Kal. 

T : |T 


Niph. 

'n2p)2iri3 


Piel. 

n5>73» 

T : • 


Pu&l. 

97a!z3 
- \ 


• Hiph. 


Hoplu 


Hithp. 

3?aROp 


2fn. 


ti)p?a© 


tJ^JDip? 


T 1 I- • 


ikc. 


T :i- J • 


&c. 


ti5tbtion 


2f: 


tl?j3Ttf- 


tl5?3tt53 
: - 1- : • 


n3?7atf 

: - 1- • 




pi?^5?Bn' 




: -1- - : • 


Ic. 


• : I- T 


• : 1- : • 


• : 1- • 








• :i- - 4 T 


Plur. 3 c. 
2 m. 
2f. 
1 c. 


13!5)?3TD 


^:??a:r53 

1^5^©3 

^3573103 


: • 




153?>3©n 

: I- : • 




*i3y52irnDn 

: 1- - : • 


Infinitivb. 
Absol 


?i>3ri 


??2ip3 


?5^ 






• 




Constr. 


2^^?5 


- r • 


5SC 


- \ 


y'^ypttsn 




5«piipn 


Future. 
Sing, 3 th. 


- I • 


- T • 


— : 

- - : 


- \ : 


- . I - 


- : T 


* - I • 


2^m. 


Jfettfpl 


•5»tei5i 


• • iJQ^'tl 


&C. 


?'i^OPl 


A;c. 


« y^fllStrl 


2f. 
1 c. 


- 1 T 


- T r 


• : - : 








3>S?>©» 


Plur. 3. m. 


: s • 


ny^TB^. 


ni^ffin 




tlSJ-ip©^ 




',^!^^t?iB*^ 


3t 


reyyaipR njypw • 


iis'y^wpi 




▼ : 1- : - 




rt32?93tlIDtl 

T 1 1- - 1 • 


2 m. 


iJOT'pi 


^3?>affiiti 

1 IT • 


: - 1 




1* ; - 




: - : • 


2f. 
1 c. 


!P^t&3 9^1D3 


5?a©3 




j^)pirf3 




n33?atllDtl 
T : 1- - : • 


Impebativb. 
Sing* 2 m. 

3f. 










• (• : - 




-- : • 


Plur. 2 m. 






TCSiypp 




1' : - 




'*13?595im 


2f. 




n33>73a3 

T : 1- -; 








^3?3?|^'0 


pABTigiyps. 






?g?Ja 


2P7&1D93 




S509 


. »^?^ 
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164 § 66. IRBBG17XAR VBRB8. 

CHAPTER VII. 

§ 65. IBXBOVLAB VBBB8. 

1. We have already remarked (§ 31. 6.) that in denominating 
certain classes of Hebrew verbs irregtdoTf we do not a^x to the 
term the sense of arbitrary anomalies in the mode of flexion. The 
variations from the normal paradigm are all resolvable into the pe- 
culiar properties of certain letters, viz. the Quiescents !l, n, 1, '', 
and the Liquid 3, and are in fact the necessary results of the affec 
tions to which they are, from their very nature, occasionally sub. 
ject. As these peculiarities have been fully explained in previous 
parts of the Grammar (§§ 28, 31), it will be superfluous to repeat 
them here» and we proceed to specify the usual classification of this 
Older of verbs. This is as follows : — 

/I.) Verbs whose first radical is 3, termed D^'fi, as 1033. 
(2.) Verbs whose first radical is \ termed '^''D, as M**;. 
(3.) Verbs whose second radical is '', termed *^^'5, as V?» 
/4.) Verbs whose second radical is *i, termed i-'9f as Wp. 
fbA Verbs whose second and third radicals are alike, termed 
y% as a?D. 

^6.) Verbs whose third radical is !i, termed vt"i, as ttS)9« 
^7.) Verbs whose third radical is rr, termed n"^^ as M^. 

I. Verbs whose First Radical it Nun. 

§ 68. VERBS 3''n (»30* 

1. The tendency of 3 to assimilation has been already adverted to 
(^ 24. 4.) ; consequently the distinguishing characteristic of these 
verbs is, that in all the forms in which 3 comes at the end of a syl- 
lable it is assimilated to the succeeding letter, and is expressed by 
a Dagesh forte ; as Fut. Kal ID^I for c|p, Pret. Niph. 1D|3 for e333, 
Pret. Hiph. b*^3n for TD^^:n^ In addition to this the Inf. Const, and 
the Imp. usually drop the initial Nun in the manner of verbs Pe Tod, 
as po for pes ; vcm for Kio'3. In this latter case, however, the Imp. 
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§ 66; IRBBOVIiAE VBiBS. 165 

more commonly takes the paragogic form, as rrei3 instead of m ; 
ri3Fi instead of 1f^. Still these modes very frequently preserve the 
radical 3 even when the Fut. assimilates it ; as Fut. t3p% Imp. 6^3 ; 
Fut. fpi*^, Inf. frx Where the initial 3 is dropped the Inf. usually 
takes a Segokte form iti order to distinguish it from the Imperative ; 
as t\w^ nrPD, from m^ and 9:i3. 

2. Of the remaining forms, the Pret., Inf. Aba. and Part, of 
Kal, all Piel, Pual, and Hithpael, are entirely regular. It is to 
be observed, moreover, that verbs Pe Nun whose second radical is a 
Guttural are generally regular, or in other words exclude the pecu* 
liarities of this class. Thus f »r, blip., &jc., where the Dagesh 
compensative being necessarily excluded the 3 remains. A few 
oases occur where tlie 3 drops out from this class of ve^bs also ; as 
Niph. on? for ti™ ; nn^i for nm], but nreti 2d pers. 

d. In Hophal, as in Kal, Niphil and Hiphil, the 3 is assimilated 
to the letter following ; but the preformative throughout takes fi 
(^) instead of « (^) §§. 47. 1, and 48. 1 ; as ©an for C33n, cr^ for 

4. The verb tipb conforms strikingly to the analogy of this 
class of verbs, its first radical suffering assimilation and rejection 
in the same manner as 3. Thus Imp. t1p_ ^seldom rq^b Ex. 29. 1), 
mj?, ■«rT|?, «in|:5 (seldom '^njjb 1 Kings 17. 11); Put. ng*;; Inf. 
Abs. nipb, Const. nni5, once rnj5 2 Kings 12. 9, with Inf. *^ftnj3 ; 
Fut. Hoph. rrg*^, but Niph. invariably npjbs. 
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M6. 


VBRB8 a'^D. 












PAIIADIGK OE VBSB8 


a'^B.' 






Pbxtbritz. 


KaI 


Niph. 


PicL 


Pual. 


Hiph, 


Hoph, 


Hkhp. 


Sing. 3 m. 


mi 


.933 


m 


©33 


©■^90 


^ 


»W»? 


8f. 


my: 

T IIT 


noai 






r»©*j3n 


my; 




2 m. 


my: 


P!?3? 


&;c. 


&;c. 


ti©3n 

r :i- • 


Viw'yn 

T n-\ 


dec. 


.2f. 


PnD33 
1 : -T 


. tl»33 
1 : -• 






pi©3n 


ti©3n 




Ic. 


^tn«33 


itlB33 






^ti©3n 


^pi©3n 




Plur. 3 c. 


Wm 


^©33 
:• 






^XD^^U 


*i©3n* 




3 m. 


Bftoa? 


fiRsJS 






tj§©3n 


w?3n 




2f. 


I???? 


Iftipij 






T?o|n 


Ttimn 




Ic. 


1 l-T 


»C»35 






^3©3n 


*i3©3n 


/ 


IwriNlTlVB. 
















iiftfoZ. 


T 


©5|n 


©33 


©33 


©-»3n 


©3n 




Cofwir. 


TOJ 


~T • 


®'3? 


©33 


©•^3n 


©3n 

-V. 


©33nn 


PUTUBB. 
















Sing. 3 m. 


Og'i 


0*3?"! 


B'sr, 


^: 


©Ns-i 


©31 

- V 


©33ri'3 


3f. 


C3P) 


©359 






©•^3? 


»ltl 




2in« 


C|!?t 


ttfajpi 


^c. 


d^c. 


©•^^H 


t3|tl 


dco* 


2f. 


hcapi 


^W3ft 

• IIT • 






, '»©*i3tn 


itfSPl 




Ic- 


m 


©93^ 






©•^SWJ 






P&«r. 3 m. 


: • 


1B33^ 
:iT • 






^o-^a^n 


1B|. 




3f. 


woypi 


^?,3?? 






n3©3fi 

r : r~- 


ri3©3i?i 




2 m. 


5IB3PI 


:i» • 






5iir5-»3P» 


*l©3ft 




2f. 


T !•- • 


m©33ft 

T :i"T • 






n3©3?l 


Ji3©3'n 




Ic. 


1D33 


©333 

••T • 




t 


©•^33 


©33 




Impbbativb. 














• 


Sing. 2 m. 


©1 


©33n 


m 




©3n 




©33rirr 


2f. 


*^TPi| 


^B33n 

• IIT • 






'^?1?D 






Plur. 2 m. 


5|©3| 


i©33n 

lir • 


dec. 




si©'^3n 




dec. 


2f. 


roiD3 

T t 1- 


^5?3?0 






n3©3n 


% 




PABT101PJ.E. 
















A.ctio6. 


vi3 




»|I5? 




»;ie 




©33tJ^ 


Poisive. 


©133 


©33 




©33Ja 




tfara 
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§69. KAi. W7 

BEMviBKS. 
' § 67, K A L . . 

^ 1. Infznitivb. The usual form of the Const, is Mpa, yet the 
normal form wkh 3 radical is most frequeiit, as ^:ia Gen. 20. 6, Ss9 
Prov. 2. 8» ti|:)p Ezek. 24. 8. In some Terbs both fprms are used, 
83 it::i a;id r2pti ; p: ^d riP^ ; pa and ti)^ (contt. for n:^)« Fein* 
form with suffix '\p\m 

2. FuTUBfii. . The final vowel in this tense is sometimes Pattah 
and sometimes Ilolem, as ©3*], Deut. 15. 2. tip"] Lev. 24. 11, -pl^, 
Gen. 41. 40, if^^ Deut. 28. 30. Some verbs exhibit a twofold 
form of the Fut. as tj'^*; and tjnpV; ^^'^"\ and iw\ The verb Tri> 
makes Fut. I5i\ 

3. Impkrativs. The Imperative, like the Inf. and Fut., iire- 
quently drops its radical Nup, though the full regular form is not 
seldom met with ; as ©to?, ^^^j ^5>top. The following are the most 
common apocopated forms ; viz. ©3, ©5, ©5 (before Makkeph) ; yf\ 
(from'^W); i>©. But ^©3 Ruth 2. 14, and «l©3 Josh. 3. 9, are 
anomalies. 

§68. I7IFHAX.. 

1« Pbbt£:9itb. The Preter, from its dropping the radical 3 and 
inserting Dagesh, or prolonging the vowel, is identical in form with 
Pie], atad can only be distinguished in many cases by the sense 
which the conteKt requires ; as Niph« and Pi. &i^a, Niph. and Pi. 
K©^ One instance occurs with final Holeni, bi^), Gen. 17. 2^ $ 
Part. D^!bia3 Gen. 34. 22. Also once Part. '?|5^5 with miff. ^, 
Deut. 30. 4. 

. 2. InPfNtTivB. In the Inf. A^.: we have the following {^tm^i 
filTSJ, Jfui 20. 39, ej'^sn Psv 68. 3, yWi^} Jer, 32. 4. 

§ 69. HIFHIL. 

1. PftETEBiTE. The Nun is sometimes retained, particularly 
where the second radical is a Guttural, as ^'PibTOn Jer. 3. 18. 

2. iNFiNitivE. Here also we find the 3 occasionally retained, 
as '?|'^ti?rt> Ezek. 22. 20, i&A (i)"^&?n). The form 5*^?:m for 
b'^Sni Jer. 31. 5, is irregular. 

3. Future. The Tseri termination is by no means of infre- 
* quent occurrence here, as 1*^35, also 5©*^ ("^ omitted). With Guttu- 
rals we have the form n'^3'2> whence by contraction 55'2»,3??^» ^11* > 
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168 §70. VKftBSb'^YOP. 

A special anomaly is ntji fon?*1 Gen. 25. 29. Also 6*in^S?l for 
tiin^?^ Num. 14. 46. 

II. Verbs whose First Radical is Yod. 

1. The verbs so denominated may be comprised in three classeisr, 
two of which are founded on a difference of origin, the third merely 
on a peculiar iQode of inflection. They are as follows : — 

(1) Such as have originally a Vav for their first radical ; as 

(2) Such as have their first radical properly Tod ; as !1^*^. 

(3) Such as have their first radical assimilated in the Put. i&c., 
iike verbs Pe Nun, § 66 ; thus from Pret. Kal. ns-j the Put. n?''. 
(n?*^^*;) loses its radical {^\ and retains only (*>\ Reformative^ with 
Dagesh compensative in the next letter. ' 

§ 70. Verbs b' Yod-^lst Class. '^^^ 
(Originally Pe Vav.) 
1. The peculiarities of this class are as follows : — 
(a) The Future in very many verbs bias final e (..), in which 
case the first Yod quiesces in Tseri, but falls out at the same time, 
as atptl (^9^1 cootr. M'^i) from M"; ; nb-^ {^Y^, contr. *ii"<^;) firom 

V "''' " " **' "** ""' 

(b^ The Tseri termination occurs also in the Inf. Const, and 
Imp., and then the initial f*]^ drops away by apbffiresis ; as Inf. 
?1! for '^T. ? Imp- -9 for ^vil "^i for '^|b^ 

fc\ The original Vav appears in Niphil, Hiphil, and Hophal^ 
as Niph. aefia (Ml?), Hiph. a^ffiin (a'^ip'jn), Hoph. M'ln (apw) ; 
but in these conjugations it will be observed that it is quiescent ex> 
cept in the Inf., Put. and Imp. of Nipbal, where it is moveable ; as 
Inf. i»>n, Put. M'5|^. . 

Note. This original Vav also often discloses itself in derivative 
NounSf especially such as begin with the formative letters 73 or D ; 
as nni», rr^iti (from n'lri and rrj";) ; but *i^l and W (from lY and 
*y'j) are less frequent. 
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PABABI6)C OF VSHB6 t^" YOD— CLASS I. 



FhBTXBlTS. 


KbL 


Niph. 


Picl. 


Pual. 


Hiph. 


Hoplv 


. Hhhp. 


Sing. 3 m. 


M*: 


neis 


M'^ 


- X 


a-^ttjin. 


a»m 


ai?:?>n 


3f, 




rtt?i3 






ro'^^in 


T ; 




2in. 


so©*' 


M»i3 


&C. 


&c. 


tiaoin. 


tiM^n 


&c. 


2f. 


*???■; 


:: - 






f 1 - 


tiM^n' 




Ic. 


'^WP'J 


•^Mffiia 






• : 1- 


htiMtin 




Plwr. 3 c. 


^M^ 


«ia©T3 






la'^oin 






2 m. 


to???'! 


T : - 






ftpiaipin 


t ; - 




2f. 


T?'?'?'! 


y^sa'a 




• 


Tsaipin 


Ttacin 




Ic, 


vac*"* 


13?!Bi3 






^3]pin 






















AhmH. 


aiB*j 














Camir. 


-^?J?/ 


a?;jrj 


M': 


.2^:: 


a^cnn 


.ao'sin 


M'^W? 


POTUBB. 
















Sing. 3 m. 


M5, 


a#r. 


^iV[ 


- \: 


a^»i^ 


attj^ih 


M'rtl^ 


3f. 


n^&l 








a^tpiR 


.M^pi 




2 m. 


M'5 


^?^? 


&;c. 


^C. 


. T^m^i 


av^p) 


&;c. 


2f. 


^nc? 


• : IT • 






h^i^icim 


• : 




Ic, 


' ^99 


•• T • 






a'^tiai 


a««i» 




PJur. 3. m. 


1 ~ 


: IT • 






1* 


tiSttfiin 




3f. 


f^J?]?P 


TI.-T.J 


I 




rttaoipi 






2 m. 


«ia»>i 


1 IT • 






sia'^oipi 


.«ia?nti 




if. 


n??©?- 


njMJ? 






nsMT^i 


TOtpnft 




Ic. 


M3 


M-« 






a-^Tpia 


a^^a 




IlOPBBATI^- 
















Sing. 2 iiK 


no 


acnn 


a»\ 




:mTi 




- -: • 


2f. 


' '•'?» 


r??^T^ 






' '^a'^pin 






FfttT. 2 m. 






dec. 








&c. 


2f, 


rnziiD 


TJI- T» 


• 




TII-, 






Pabticvlbs. 
















Active. 


ags 




ani'^b 




^ a'^rdift 


.> 


ao'iria 


PoiW. 


aw'-j 


2»na 




^i^ 


T 
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170 § 71. • V£RB8 t^' yodI 

BEMARES. 
§ 71. KAL. 

1. FuTUKB. The twofold termination ofTseri and PattaH ob* 
tains here, as ';|b^ and *^1 ; the latter of course uniformly before 
the Gutturals. The removal of the tone shortens Tseri into Segol^ 
as aif i;*!, '^i"^^». Ifireq not unfrequontly appears instead of Tseri, 

as W^j np'] nD\ 

Anomalies. 

n5b^» for nsin Mic. 1. 8. nsnbm for mnj&i Ezek. 23. 4. 

•jOiMt " 1?K Ps. 13.14. n?Dip « njSbPi Ruth 1. 11. 

Pr» *« P.?« Job 72. 44.. isift^ « bawt 1 Sam. 5. 16. 

^V^l " ^S"! Ps. 72* 14. si>3mi « *l)3mi or sinmn Gen. SO. 88. 

ni»3 <« nw Gen. 34. 15. yi-^^ Ps. 38.6, altogether anomalous. • 

^r^"^ ) ^ « p. nac» Is. 49. 20, n par., tone retract. 

' -( ^S-fi"! Gen. 2. 7. '•- ^ «^ L .. r r 

ns^i i for ' "" *^5'???'3 ^«'i« SO* 39> maac. *i for fiwn. ft. 

2. Infinitive. The Inf. Abs. is regular. The Inf. Const, 
seldom appears in any other than the fem. Segolate form, as nnti, 
ri'j* Occasionally we meet with another fem. form, as fTlib from 
'lb'* ; ns^*^ from »T^4 With a Guttural Pattah is used of course, as 

ti5^ not ny-i. 

- - » /» / 

Anomalies. 
n^*!; for mi Prov. 24. 14. Segol for Kt^ets. Perhaps imperative. 
Ik-^i u »-|*:b 1 Sam. 18. 29. 
tibb «« i^l^b I Sam. 4. 19. by contraction. 
DKS « riHS or t\vC2 Judg. 9. 29. 
npa'^. Gen. 8. 7. *) . 
nba*^ Num 14 16 \ ™^^®^ forms comp. of Inf. Abs« and Const. 

aiiD Jer. 42 10. (for ai©-; by aphseresis of ^). 
©iai'^a Is. 27. 11, (formed from ©in*^ according to § 26. 5). 
niO"') Is. 51. 16. (formed from nio'} id.) 

3. Ikfebativb. Several verbs here have Pattah, as 91, arr, pS, 
IDn (Kamets on account of accentV Where the Fut. is Tseri the 
Imp. usually takes a paragogic n, as njb (''^b), HTi. When the 
tone is brought back to the penult, the Tseri is restored,' as ii'l'i* 
From nn'j we have both Rsn (n parag.) and nan. "pb Ivitb apo- 
cope of n (♦^33b) occurs Ruth 1. 11 ; »*i'; makes Imper. 2 pers. pi. 
n^^*^ instead of «iK"t*^ to distinguish from Fut. 3d. pers. pi. wyf.' 
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§ 72. HIPHAL. < 

1. pBteHswTE.' The folloiving vary somenrhat from the usual 
form ; 'i!?iny3 (Vav omitfed) Ex. 25. 22, for ?iPi'1?l2 ; ^nj^3 1 Chron. 
3. 5 (Dag. euphonic V a compound form from Pu. TrS'i and Niph. 

2. I^FiNiTiVB. The first radical here takeji Dagesh by way of 
compensation for the 1 excluded, as the form fully written out 
would be acn^n. So itop^n for btoj^srr. 

3. FuTUEE. The Yod is here sometimes retained instea.d of 
being exchanged for the original Vav; as nnj"^ Ex. 19. 13, iw 
Gen. 8. 12 (with tone retracted). In the first pers. sing. » always 
has Hireq instead of the usual Segol, as ^'JM, "T^^iM injstead of 
ncnK, ib^Nt. With Gutturals the final vowel is, according to analo- 
gj-, Pattah, as r^^V.' 

4. Participlb. Anomalies are ^^"2 Zt&ph. 3. 18, instea<d of ^^i3 ; 
niani Lam. 1. 4, for niaia ; wgiafor wjpiD Ps. 9. 17. . 

. § 73. flBL. . \ 

The only exception is in the Future, which preceded by VAr 
QOBversive, drops the first of its Yods, and writes it by a Dagesh in 
the sejCQnd, as ^nefa^.i Nah. 1. 4,. for ^mai^^l ; mvj lam. 3. 33, fi>r 

§74. Hiroii*- 

1. Preterite. The Vav is sometimes here suppressed, as iC'^Sn, 
n^i^n ; but rarely the Yod, as iTin. Once ^pynin for 'itiyii'> 1 Sam. 
21. 2, D'^tiiaunn for^D*^?)Min, ?ech. lO. 6. • 

2. iNFimTiVE. The Bnal rowel is sometimes Tseii, fbliowiiig 
tiae Apocopate form of the future. Occastonally yod is inserted with 
t^ Tseri, as n^bin Is. 59. 4. We also meet with f l^rrlb I Sam. 
14, 19, for l^iKiini ; and with 'i&'icinb Ps. 1J3. 8, with iparagogio. 

3. FiTTURE. The characteristic of this conjugation (n) is or- 
dinarily excluded, but in the following cases it is retained : 

5'icin'i for ?'ion'i Ps. 116. 6. *iS-jin» for ^ianiBi Ps.' 28. 7. 

nnin*] « nii*^ Neh. ii. 17. ciow" « t|oni Ps. 81. 6. 

With Vav conversive and retracted tpne nii^i instead of nii^i 

.(nbi'««5). The Vav is sometimes defectively written, as If^'fli for 

1|^i^\ Also K epenthetic inserted as ipt^vi^ for *|^D*^t;iA, Hos. 7. 12. 
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172 § 7(L vx&BS t" YOB— CX.ASS n. 

4. bcFXKATivB. With n paragogie Hireq u usually retained ; 
aa n3^*i]25in (contracted to j^cin). The Yav is sometimes retained 
moveable, as no^n for ^^in Pa. 5. 9 ; ttTin for icpn Gen. 18. 17^ 
The margin however in these cases exhibits ^&*yi and tkT^. 

^ 75. HITHPAEI.. 

1. Thia conjugation, like Piel, is regular. The only exceptions 
worthy of notice are, that it sometimes retains the original Yav, 
which it uses as moveable instead of Yod, as ^^Tirin instead of 2^^'2^ 
Lev. 5. 5 ; Vi5ir»n insteali of ns-irin Mic. 6. 2. 

§ 76. Terhs f Yod^2d Class. 
(Originally Pe Yod.) 

1. The flexion of this class is marked by the following pecn- • 
liarities ; viz. (a^ The Fut. of Kal presents a threefold variety of 
form ; as 5to*i*^, ^?'i% and atoX Retraction of the tone as usua) 
changes Tseri into Segol, as W*ii. (i) In Hiphil the original Yod 
remains and quiesces in Tseri, as 3*Mp^ri, b.'^^'^n, p'^S'V?. 

2. Niphal, in verbs of this class, does not occur. The Dagesh- 
' ed conjugations are regular throughout ; as Piel nD% Pual 3t»^, Hitb. 

DQ*^tin, Hophal conforms to the model in the preceding class, !atiVT. 
Hiphil alone therefore distinguishes this class from th^ first class of 
verbs Pe Yod. For this reason only Kal and Hiphil are given in 
foil. 

3. In the Pret. of Hiph; the form is often written defectively, as 
aittn, x^ri instead of a^ito^n, f??^. In the Fut. of -Hiph. a move- 
able Yod instead of Yod quiescent sometimes appears, as H'l'^V'^'i 
Frov. 8. ^ 0^0^ Hos. 7. 2. The following forms are altogether 
anomalous ; viz. TtQ'^^ Job 24. 21v b^^J"?! Is. 16. 2, as also Jl'J^ P&. 
138. «, Fut. of Kal. 
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PREtCRlTB. 


Eal. 


Sing, 3 m. 


ato-j 


3f. 


"9?,*J 


2 m. 


???^-: 


2f. 


*??9: 


1 c. 


^?;?97 


Plur. 3 c. 


^=?.: 


3 m. 


ftFiaC'^ 


2f. 


1??^T 


1 c. 


^3??: 


Infinitiv«. 




Absd. 


ait3^^ 


Corutr. 


itD^; 


PUTUBB. 




Sing. 3 m. 


ato^'i 


3f. 


nto'^R 


2 m. 


att'^ti 


2f. 


^ap^?'' 


Ic. 


ato^si ' 


Plur. 3 m. 


: * 


3f. 




2 m. 




2f. 


njato^n 


1 c. 


ac^s 


Imps RATI VB» 




iSiit^. 2 m. 


a?l 


2f. 


^??^. 


PZwr. 2 m.. 


«iatt*i 


2f. 


™??1 


Pabtici plb. 




Active. 


atpn'i 


Passive. 


aitei 



PABADI6M OF & YOD VERBS CLASS II. 



Niph. Piel. Pual. Hiph. Hoph. Hithp. 

- \ • ** • -*» • 

t I' •* 

«iaat3'^n 



Stoin ats'^nn 



a^-i M'j n^t3'»p 



ate^T 


- \t 




atoi'^ 




^c. 


&;c. 




&;c. 


&c. 






Til- - 






^9? 








m -I > 


&;c. 








&c. 






a^to'i^ 


atsiJa 

T 


^i?'!'?^ 


ai?'!» 











29 
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§ 77. VBRBS t" YO». 



$ 77. Verbs t'' Yod-^Sd Class. 
(Assimilating Yod.) 

1. The grand peculiarity of these verbs is the assimilation of 
Yod in the Fut. of Kal, in Niphal, Hiphil, and Hophal, as M"^ 
Niph. n23, Hiph. D'^sn, Hoph. msn. In this respect they plainly 
conform to the model of ^'d § 66, and in many cases it is perhaps 
impracticable to determine whether the original roots of these 
verbs were of 3'^D or *>"d class. Four verbs only belong wholly to 
this class, viz. m'j, 32*;, ns'j, 2PS\ Five others partake partly of the 
peculiarities! of this, and partly of the other classes, viz. ^D*^, "^D^J, 
p^\ ^2\ -|D*i. 

2. As the conjugations Niphal, Hiphil, and Hophal are inflected 
precisely in the same manner as S'^S verbs, it will be , sufficient to 
give merely the paradigm of Kal. 

PARADIGM OF fc' YOD VERBS — CLASS III. 

Preterite. 



i9r-?^, 



PLURAL. 
Com. 

: IT 



fipins*^ 



t J IT 



SINGULAR. 
Com. 



^tins'^ 



Maic 

- r 

tnns*^ 2 



T : I- • 



nsn 



r.insn*^ 



Infinitive. 
Abs. tiXZ"^ 

T 

Future, 

Imperative. 
^wanting^ 
Participles. 



riSH 



n^n 2 
1 



nsi*^ ^ef. 



III. Fer^^^ to/io«e Second Radical is Yod. 
§ 78. VERBS :p* ^ ("p^i). 
1. These verbs have so close an analogy with the ensuing class 
\^:P'*'\ § 80), that many of the older grammarians, as Buxtorf, AU 
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ting, Danz, Simonis, and others, maintained that they ought not to 
be considered as constituting a distinct species. They accounted 
for such forms as ira, "^^113*^3, &jc., by supposing that they were of 
the Hi ph. conjugation of f '3^ verbs, of which the characteristic n had 
somehow suffered aphseresis ; thus making the above forms equiva- 
lent to na'^an, ""nia^an. This is also the theory of Ewald. Prof. 
Nordheimer, on the contrary, adopts the conclusion that the medial ' 
Yod does not form an essential part of the root, which consists of 
two strong immutable consonants, containing the fundamental idea 
of the verb; but that between these the weak letter "» is inserted to 
complete the usual triliteral form. As the true theory respecting 
this class of roots is yet involved in considerable uncertainty, we 
shall content ourselves, without attempting a decision, with the sim- 
ple exhibition of the paradigm of Kal, leaving the others to be col. 
lectedfrom that offtlp. 



PARADIGM OF THE KAL CONJUGATION OF VERBS 9"\ 

Preterite. 





PLUBAL. 
Can. 

*i:a 

T 

naa 


Mate. Fen. 

nja 
^tnaa tnaa 

r :- II- 


SINGULAR. 

•^piaa 


Mm«e. 

^ 3 

pisa 2 
1 


•jniiia 


siann'ia 


OR 

' nj'^a 
tifiiD-ia ni3'>a 


*irii5''a 


l^a 3 
rta^a 2 

T 

1 




r? 


Infinitive. 
Const. *\ia 
Future. 


Abaol. 


- 




r?3/ 


>i3*iaft '13'iaft 

Imperative. 

*i^a 'la^a 


T?9 


y^: 3 

■papi 2 
1 

ra 2 








Participles. 




1? 
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176 § 80. VERBS :p" vav. 

REMARKS. 
§ 79. JitAL. 

1, Pbsteritb. In the three verbs y^^, a*^*^., a'^n the Preter has 
Yod with Hireq instead of usual form, and where this is the case 
the epenthetic i is inserted before the formative suffixes beginning 
with a consonant, as inia^^a, ti^a'in, Dia^^'l. All the other cases of 
the Preter conform to that of verbs l":?. — In the Part, beside the 
usual form ^, we meet once with ta^slb, Neh. 13. 21, also once with 
regular '2y\Vk from zyf. 

2. FuTUHB, This corresponds in all respects to Fut. Hiph. of 
verbs i!^, as is evident from the paradigm. So also in the apoco. 
pated forms, as ^y^, tib'j, "VJ^i, ^ifii. Pattah for Tseri appears with 
the Gutturals, as nn*^, and also in pause, as "^v\, 

IV. Verbs whose Second Radical is Vav. 
§ 80. VERBS y^'l (ti*ip). 

1. To this class belong all those verbs whose second radical is 
*l, and whose root throughout in Kal, Niphal, Hiphii and Hophal, 
becomes by contraction monosj/Uabic ; as orig. Dii:), contr. Kal b^, 
Niph. fiips Hiph. fi'^pn, Hoph. &ipnn. The law of contraction here 
depends upon the principlcE stated § 26. 1. 1-4, in respect to 1 and *i. 
From what is there said it appears that whene the vowel under 1 
or "1 is peculiarly important, as is the final vowel of every triliteral 
root, ^ 81. 2, it then remains with elision of the weak 1 or \ yet 
so far modified, that a short vowel is changed into its corresponding 
long, just as if two vowels had coalesced ; thus fiij:^ (^^^ § 26. XL 4.^ 
is changed into D^ ; mja {phj^) into n*»tt ; ti'^ijjn into ti'^pn ; mm into 
naw. This long vowel, however, in the 2d and 1st pers. pret. is 
again shortened, as ^»^, *^t)^[). 

2. The preformatives of the Future of Kal, Preter of Niph., and 
of the whole of Hiph. and Hoph. consisting of a simple syllable 
before the monosyllabic root, arise from the normal formation ac- 
cording to the principles stated §§ 8. 3, and 27. 7, as ti^p"; for ting^ 
to'^Urf for ti^ipn, tft^n for trpn. 

3. In the Pret. of Niph. and Hiph. the semi-vowel 1 is inserted 
before the afformative of the first and second person, in order to 
avoid a certain hardness of enunciation inseparable from the regu- 
lar form, as tf\wp: instead of ri^ips, r)'i)3'<gn instead of ^)pgn. In 
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§ 80. YBRBS :$" VAV. 177 

like manner an epenthetic ^ with Segol (\) is inserted before the 
afformative 113 of the sec. and third pers. fern. plur. of Fut. Kal> aa 
ns'^^j^ipti for njlblpti. This is to avoid the formation of a mixed 
sylJable with a long vowel in the middle of a word. In both cases 
the epenthetic letters take the tone. Elsewhere the tone often 
rests, as in verbs ^''J, not on the afibrmatives n^, *l, \f but on the 
preceding syllable, as n5pp^, *1>:JD, dec. 

4. The intensive or Dageshed conjugations, viz. Piel, Pual, and 
Hithpael, on account of the great weakness of the second radical, 
very seldom occur in th^ regular form. Instead of them we find 
the roots repeating the third radical if it be a strong one, with the 
change of the u into o, and the assumption of e for the vowel, as 
tt59"ip from t^p, t^an^nn from t^^. These formations, usually termed 
Pole!, Polal, Hithpolel, are perfectly equivalent in signification to 
the regular ones, and so constant that with one or two excedtions, 
as a^n, *75^ from *1^y, a'fln the normal form only occurs, where 
the third radical is a weak or guttural sound, as n^S, h^p, nV], n^», 
ri^n, S^TT, in all which cases the 1 is comparatively strong. The 
rarer Pilpel is occasionally met with, as i9<9» 
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§ 80. VERBS 3?'^ VAV. 



PABADIGM OF VERBS ^P'' VAV. 



Pbetbbite. 


Kal. 


Niph. 


Picl. 


Paal. 


Hiph. 


Hoph. 


Hithp. 


Sing. 3 m. 


ftp. 


tiipj 


to^ip 


t^ip 


to^pn 


ip^n 


Mipnn 


3f. 


f^'P.P. 


™^P.5 


n^Janp 


n^Janp 


'^'PIPD 


n^tj^n 


n)a)aiprin 


2 m. 


^?.P. 


rii>aip3 


ti>?j3ip 


t5>aj3ip 


riijp-'pn 


ti^apsin 


tiJa^ipnri 


2f. 


^'PP 


niQsipa 


fi?piQip 


Pi^a^iip 


triJa^pn 


ti>3p.5in 


t^Ja^iiprirr 


Ic. 


''P^.P 


*»^i>a*ip3 


•^PDpjaip 


•^ti^^^np 


■'rii?a'^pn 


•^tijpg^in •^ipjttjaiprin 


Plur. 3 c. 


1?3l? 


«i?3il:3 


lyayaip 


*i>a>aip 


si?3*^jpn 


*i?:p^n 


iJaaiprin 


2 m. 


tetl>3p_ Dni?3lp3 


iti^oip 


firiJa^ip firin>a*^pn Dti>ap^n ttftJa^ipriri 


2f. 


1??& 


iniJa^pD 


15?a>3ip 


1Pi>a^ip 


T^i?a^pq 


l^^ap'in TP.>a?ipnri 


Ic. 


^a^j) 


5|3i?pnp3 


si:?3J3ip 


^laJa^np 


i:i?a''pn 


i3!dp^n 


sDttJQiprirt 


iNriNtTITE. 
















ii6«>Z. 


tiip 








a-pn 






Constr. 


ti^p 


tinpn 


tDJpip 


ti^np 


o^gn 


Dpnn 


Miptjri 


FUTUBE. 
















iStn^. 3 m. 


tj^'p: 


tjip^ 


oQip'; 


Mip*; 


o^'S: 


t)p*i"» 


ti5jnpri^ 


3f. 


t^ptl 


toipt^ 


Q^ippi 


ti^ip-^. 


0"^: 


ftpsin 


Mipjnp 


2 m. 


tJ^pt) 


tiipj?! 


to^iD? 


ti^ip"^ 


t>"'R': 


tip'i*' 


aaiptnj?! 


2f. 


^ttij:jpi 


^^i;^pi 


^Ja^aippi 


^KiJanpti 


•'a'^lp.ri 


^>ai5^R 


•'Ja^nptjft 


Ic. 


D^ptft 


tjipji 


ft5ip»5 


ft^ipfi^ 


o'-R? 


toft^K 


Mipn« 


PZttr. 3. m. 


' ^I'ail?: 


^Jaij^'^ 


*i>a)pip'; 


«i>3^'ip'^ 


^»T, 


^Jap^^*^ 


^?aa'ipr)'» 


3f. 


nr!?^P?» 


TOJappi ni^a^ipiri njp^aippi 


miaisB 


n5>ap.^ft 


rDo^ipriPi 


2 m. 


5|?a«iljpi 


*i«il?R 


*i>3)aippi 


^iJa^pippi 


ift'ipft 


«i?ai5^R 


*i>acipti? 


2f. 


ns'^^iprn 


WJpl^Pi re^ajaipt) nj^^'ipt) 


rnsijjFi naa^ift 


ro?3jaipri?i 


Ic. 


tj^pj 


tiip3 


ti^ipa 


D?iipa 


B'^Rl 


ap35 


ti^iprij 


Imperative. 
















Sing. 2 m. 


Mp 


oipn 


tt^ip 




Bpn 




D^iprin 


2f. 


i»^i:) 


^>aiC;n 


^J?)aip 




''^■'I?'? 




•i^^iprin 


Plur. 2 m. 


^fe^Cj 


si>ail3n 


*i>3>aip 




itt^^n 




^itottipwi 


2f. 


f^??'I? 


n5tf;5)n 


nj^jaip' 




ra^P-O 




^^i3''PW 


Pabticiples. 
















Active. 


^P, 




a5'ip>a 




a>'f55 




wipriJa 


Poisive. 


tip 


tip; 




6)pip^ 


Digitized by 


fip^n?a 

Gooc 


?le 
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REMARKS. 
§ 81. KAL. 

1. Pbetbbite. Neuter verbs having Holem or Tseri, as vfnsi, 
ana, f in, n;?a regularly retain them on the rejection of the 1 as ©a, 
TO'a, Pittfa, na, f b, n^. Two cases by special anomaly exhibit 
Pattah, as ta Zech. 4. 10, nt) Is. 44. 18. In the unique form &&(p 
Hos. 10. 14, the medial K is merely a mater leclionis, § 5. 2. 

Anomalies, 
n)a»*t for n?ai Zech. 14. 10. nain for nij Zech. 5. 4. 

T-IT tT »t: f r 

nao « rDTD Ezek. 46. 7. , ntto « ftn© Ps. 8. 7. 

-T TT T'T:- 

5iJ?i» M into Ps. 94. 15. ■ toPiiDB «« ftPinsB Mai. 4. 2. 

2. Infinitive. The Const. Inf. has sometimes Holem instead 
of Shureq, as niTa, Mna, nits ; also with Vav omitted, as voi. Oc 
casionally Shureq is shortened to Kibbuts, as 2TS, tisb. With n para- 
gogic, n5i^, n«aa. By special anomaly «iri, for ni2*j with k for 
n paragogic. In milk for TDi'^T Is. 28. 28, the K is prosthetic. 

3. FuTUEE. In laa'j we find Kibbuts for Shureq. Occa* 
sionally Fut. o instead of u is met with, as ^ia*;, fiin"!, toipx This 
however is shortened by Vav. conversive, as ^pj^l* Under the pre- 
formatives of the verb iDia, Tseri always occurs, as tDia», ncinft^, &c. 
With a Guttural or Resh the apoc. Fut. usually takes Pattah, as 

- T -' - T - 

4. Imperative. Sometimes defectively written, as Dp, nJQ. 
Sometimes with Holem, ii?a, ^is. With parag. n, nsilD, or nno, 
n»a, n^^p. 

5. Pabticiple. This occurs with o as fi'^sfin, ^iM, and also with 
Tseri, as n?, ri^, tt'^ii. But its usual form is the same with that 
of the Preterite. 

§ 82. NIPHAL. 

1. Pbbtebite. a single instance of initial Tseri occurs as 
^193 Zech. 2. 17. In the persons having the afformatives 3 and t) 
Holem is usually exchanged for ^, as rii?aip2, '^ata'ips. Yet Holem 
remains in Qritip3 Ezek. 20. 43, finis&p Ezek. 11. 17. 

2. Infinitive. In one case with Shureq instead of Holem, as 
Q^'^iri, Is. 25. 10. If the first radical be a Guttural, the character, 
istic n takes Tseri instead of Hirea, as ^i^n, whence by contrac 
tion "m^f Job 33. 30. . 
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ISO § 85. HOPRAL. 

8. Participle. Occasionally with Shureq or Kibbuts instead 
of Holem, as niSD, Ezek. 6. 12, fi-^DSi, Ex. 14. 3, ni^23 Is. 1. 18, 

§ 83. HIPHIL. 

1. Preterite. The final Hireq here not unfreqiiently falls 
out, and is supplied by Tseri, as ^&n (T^Bn) ; with a Guttural or 
Resh it goes into Pattah, as ynn, ^isn, IBH. 

Other Anomalies, 
n'jgn for rn"»|?rj Jer. 6. 7. "^t^y'jri for •^ni^^'^'jn Num. 16. 15.] 
npion « rm-^on i K. 21. 25. •^t'ion « '^nii'^pn Jer. 16. 18. 
ri)a-im « nia-i^m Num. 31.26. nfa'^an « M'a"«t5n Ezek. 36. 11* 
nrhyn <• nniT^^n Ex. 18. 23. •ipiJan « ''P'iri'^Jan Num. 17. 6. 
tiBDH « nis'ian Ex. 20. 25. toPi?an « tom*rT»?3n Num. 16. 14* . 
to'^niaoin (comp. of M"; and ai»). 

2. Infinitive. Once with Yod written tt'^Jjn Jer. 44. 24. With 
5 the characteristic n is often excluded, as l*^"!i for T^inb. So also 
with a, wa for "I'^yna. Once with fem. form, nsjn Is. 30» 28, for 

3.* FuTTOE. Often terminates with Tseri, as *t5*j, J^'j, fi*)^ Var 
conversive, as usual, shortens Tseri into Segol, as &Q^i, *t^V.' ^^^ 
fore a Guttural, Pattah according to common usage stands in the 
last syllable, as J^Pi, ^O'j. With D paragogic I'^^'^nPl. 

4. Imperative. With Pattah on account of Guttural in y©n ; 
also once without a Guttural, ncn, Ezek. 21. 35. Once with Yod, 
a'^ipn 2 Kings 18. 6. So la'^'i, ^rb, •^^'^Ib, nj-^a. 

5. Participle. Terminates frequently in Tseri and Pattah, as 
nS5, 5-i>a. In n"»0)3, '■f^y^y Pattah occurs for Tseri, rr^OJa, I'^Jio, ac 
cording to the analogy of verbs 5":p. 

§ 84. HOPHAL. 

1. Preterite. The long vowel Shureq in the following cases 
appears to be resolved inio Kibbuts with Dagesh ; fi^n 2 Sam. 23. 1, 
asn Is. 59. 14. In Dan. 8. 11, we find fi'^^n, and elsewhere nn)3*^9 
^sn, for iPiJai'i and ^&*in. 

Y. Verbs whose Second and Third Radicals are alike. 
§ 85. VERBS 3?"':? (^??)' 
1. These verbs are irregular by contraction, and their distin^ 
guishing peculiarity coiisists in dropping the second radical and 
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f 86. VERBS :$"». 181 

transfeh-ing its vowel to the first, § 31. 5. a ; as asb, contn SD i 
lanp, contr. no. 

2. In every case of contraction of this kindj the last radical ought 
Itnalogically to have a Dagesh compensative, but as this cannot 
stand at the end of a word the reduplication consequently takes 
place only when there is an accession to the end of a contracted 
form. Thus we do not write ap, sio, but hao, ^ao. 

3. In order to render more audible the doubling of the last radi- 
tal by the Dageah^ Vvhich might easily be slurred over in pronun- 
ciation, the epenthetic syllables i and '^.., carrying with thein th6 
tone, are inserted before suffixes beginning with a consonant as in 
the preceding class of verbs, § 80. Thus instead of nsiO> ^35iO, 
njao, we have niap, *iiiap, nrap. The supplied i may be writ, 
ten defectively, as dap, though such orthography is rare. 

4. The preformatives of the Fut. Kal. Pret. Niph., and of Hiph. 
and Hoph. throughout, which in the case of contraction come ne- 
cessarily to stand in a simple syllable (as ao— -'' instead of aap^'^), 
usually take a long vowel instead of a short one, which they would 
otherwise have ; as Fut. K. ab"^ instead of aap-j; Pret. Hiph. apn 
instead of aaon ; Inf. aon instead of aaon ; Fut. ao*^ instead aao*^. 
This long Vowel however is pure and mutable^ and therefore dapable 
of bein^ changed or castaway when the shifting of the tone re- 
quires it ; as riiapn, na'iaotn. 

5. Verbs of this class having the second and third radicals GiU* 
iurali lengthen the preceding vowel in cases where Dagesh, analo- 
gically due, is excluded by the Guttural ; as rinc', contr. UxOf Sd 
pera. fern. hTO* (n^tti) ; 1 pers. Hninto' (^nimffi). 

6. The place of the tone in these verbs is peculiar. {a\ In Kal, 
Niphal, Hiphtl, and Hophal it rests on the penult of all the persons 
which have afibrmatives beginning with the vowels, n ^, ^ or '^ . ; as 
napkin, "^ap, lao. (6) In all the persons which havfe formative suf- 
fixes beginning with a consonant (excepting Dri and 1!^^ the tone rests 
on the epenthetic i or '^ .,, inserted between the verb and the suffix ; 
as niao, ns'^ao?!. 

I - ' T IT \ • 

7. Instead of the ordinary t)ageshed conjugations^ viz* Piel, 
Pual, and Hithpael, the rarer intensive formations Poel and Hith- 
poei, for which are sometimes substituted Pilpel, PulpaK and Hith- 
palpal; arc tisfually employed helre as in v^rbd f '9. 
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$ 86. VERBS y"S, 



PARADIOK OF VERBS "S^^^f. 



PXBTBMTI. 


Kftl. 


Nipb. 


IPiel. 


PuaL 


Hipb. 


Hoph. 


Hithp. 


Swg. 3 ID. 


a? 


aD3 


aaio 


aaio 


aon 


ao^n 


aaionrr 


3f. 




naD3 

T t-T 


naaio 

T t 


naaio 


naon 


naoin 
»i- 


naaionn 

T : 1 • 


2 m. 




niao3 

T 1 - J 


tiaaio 
* II- 


tiaaio 

r II- 


niaon 

T 1 • -1 


niacin 

T 1 - 


naaionn 


2f. 


niao 


niaoD 


ftaaio 


naaio 
» 1 - 


siaon 


niacin 


naaionn 

1 :- s • 


1 c. 


-iniao 


•^riiao3 


'ipiaaio 


'^tiaaio '^iaon T:iaD*in •^ptaaiorn 


Plur. 3 c. 


1- 


5iaoD 

l-T 


siaaio 

1 


«iaaio 


«oD 


'raoin 


^naionn 


2 m. 


uriiao eniaoD 


fttiaaio totiaaio toriiaon ariiaonn sftaaioinn 


2f. 


•jniao iriiaw 


IPiaaio iPiaaio Tniapn nriiao^in TPiaaionn 


Ic. 


^3iao 

1 - 


1 - : 


ninaio 


naaaio 

:i- 


laiaon 


naiap^n 


«i3aaionn 


IxriHlTIVE. 
















Ah9d. 


aiao 

T 


a*Dn 












CoMlr. 


io 


aon 


aaio 


aaio 


ao? 


ao«in 


aaionn 


PUTUEB, 
















iSfft^. 3 m. 


a'o'» 

r 


Js?1 


aaio*; 


aaio*^. 


^5": 


ao^i 


aaion*^ 


3f. 


T 


aspi 


aaioij 


aaio PI 


35? 


aoin 

r 


aaionn 


2 no. 


r 


aoQ 


aaioft 


aaion 


a^n 


aonn- 


aaionn. 


2f. 


**?90 


naopi 


•^aaiopi 

• : : 


^aiopi 


•ttOB 

•I" T 


laonn 


•^aaionn 


Ic. 


ab9 


ao» 


aaiosi 


aaiD» 


ao» 


apift 


aaiony- 


KtinS m. 


*iao'' 

1 r 


^aoi 


laaio"^ 

: : 


'Daio'^ 

: * 


SXO"» 

1- r 


lapn'T 


laaion^ 


3f. 


m"»aoti nD->aDSi nsaaioti Pwaanopi w'^aopi w-^ao^ti niaaionm- 

» i» \ 1 T |T - ' t:i- : *:i- • •?!»•;• T •» - Til* 1 •■ 


2 m. 


^aDS) 

1 ▼ 


^aotn 


laaiDti 

: 1 


laaiopi 


^305 


siapnn 


naaionn 


2f. 


nj-^aopi nD-^aoti njaaiopi naaaiopi nraopi nraoiti injaaiDnti 



1 e. aoo ao3 aaioa aaio3 

T * • •• 1. • •» 



^J 



ao^a aaionn 



Impbsatite. 
Sing. 2 m.. 

2r. 

Plur. 2 m. 
2f. 

PAITICIP^X. 

Pamv€. 



• I 



^a©n 
naon 



aaio 

'^aaio 
naaio 



ns'^ao na-^aon naaaio^ 



aon . aanonn- 

naaionn- 
waaionn 



naon 

I- r 



TO'^aon 

T IT • -r 



aab 
anao 



aaio^a. 



m 



pjio^: 



ao^ aaion?a 

aon?a 
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§87. kaIm 1M 

REMARKS. 
,§87. KAL. 

1. Pbbtesite. Contraction in these verbs is by no means uni- 
form, as we find reg. t^T Dent. 19. 19, "^irtJaT Zech. 8. 14, *iijs 
Ezek. 27. 11, noM Ps. 6. 2, lisn Is. 30. 19. In the plural one 
or two cases of the form lio ^instead of nao) occur ; as 179*1 Job 
24. 24 ; also si?a^^ Job 22. 12, Tain Gen. 49. 23. Once nrtoti for 
*iDi735 Ps. 64. 7 (perhaps for i?a'p,Fi). With Dagesh omitted we 
have •winei Mai. 2. 2, and 'iftirnD Ps. 85. 14. 

2. Infinitivb. Before Maqqeph the long final vowel is short, 
ened, as dt), -dpi. With suflT. we find ip)nsi. Final Pattah also is 
not of unfrequent occurrence, as 1(®, 53, T^^, d3©a» A few exhibit 
Shureq like verbs 1/^5, as 11^5, JsinJ, n«l5b. 

8. FuTUBB. The form of the Future is threefold, viz. a'D*^, 2*0% 
^C\ Of these the first is the most regular and frequent. It is 
shortened upon loss of the tone» as yi\, '^2)n\ The second is some* 
times a Chaldaism ; but the true solution of the form seems not yet 
to have been hit upon. It occurs in the following words, tie*^, ci*?*;, 
a*©*^, IpX Final Shureq occurs in some, as nw*^, 'Vi"^'3» T^^^l » »"^ 
for sake of euphony with Kibbuts in di^i. With n parag. in nilPi. 
The Fut. with Pattah usually takes Tseri ante-final, as ^t^^, ij2"i 
dn-^, &c. 

4. Impebative. This like the Inf. Ahs. sometimes takes Pattah, 
as b§ Ps. 119. 22, 5l Ps. 141. 3 ; also with n parag., as m$ Ps. 80. 
16 ; and once when the second radioat^ from being a Guttural, does 
nut admit Dagesh, as nyk Num. 22. 6. Before a sufiix the tone 
rests upon the afformative, and the vowel is shortened, as n^^D 
Jer. 50. 26 ; so also occasionally without a sufiix, as "^^a Jer. 7. 29, 
^3^ Zech. 2. 14, qsn Is. 44. 23. In t:np^ Num. 23. 13, either the a 
is epenthetic, = idp, or the form is for ^aj^* 

§ 88* mPHAl. 

' 1. Pbsterite. Besides the common form with & final, we also 
meet with final € and d, as ipj^ 2 Kings 20. 1(K d^J Nah. 2. 1|, 
r\^i:>^ Ezek. 2#. 2,^^$3^ Is. 34. 4, ^m Amos 8. 11, ^m Nah. 1. 12. 
Verbs whose first radical is n present a twofold formation, as ^TO 
Ps. 60. 4, mi Mai. 2. 5, or om Is 57. 5 ; also with K for first rad- 
ical, *tw Mai. 3. 9. 
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2. Infinitive. Sometimes occurs with Tseri, as DSPi Ps. 68. 3, 
inn Is. 24. 3, once iSmb Lev. 21. 4. The Inf. Abs. fully writ, 
ten with Holem, as pian Ezek. 20. 9, tisin Is. 24. 3* 

3. FuTUK?. Occasionally with ^, as f i"i?i Ezek. 29. 7, 'i>?'nPi 
Jer. 48. 2, n>3*i:i Ezek. 10. 17, tit^ti Gen. 47. 18. If Dagesh falls 
ont of the first radical, th^ preformatives of the Put. usually have 
€, as in* E?ek, 22. 26, nn^ Jer. 17. 18. Ip dn'»»t Ps, 19, 14, the •* 
is epenthetic. Once C)^m for t|^«t Mic^ 6. 16. 

4. Participle. The Tseri termination sometimes occurs hero 
«lso, as py$\ I Sam^ 15. 9. Once n^D3 2 Chron. IQ. 15. 

§ 89. HIPHIL. 

1. Pbetesite. Instead of Tseri in the last syllable the use of 
Pattah is common throughout the whole conjugation, not only where 
one of the radicals is a Guttural or Resh, as 'nJsn, "^inn, trin, but also 
in other cases, as ign, pin, ^O^n. So Part. b?5. As Tseri is pure 
in Hiphil it is of course liable to change, as 5on, 2d pers. fiaon. 
The form 5'^^"=ijn Lam. 1.8, is anomalous, as is also Tp'^tn for 
for r^ipl&n Prov. 24 28. 

2. Infinitive. The characteristic n here assumes Kamets pro, 
bably to distinguish it from the Preter. As in the Preter, Pattah 
appears also in the final syllable instead of Tseri, as ^nnb Jer. 4. 11, 
pnni 2 Chron. 34. 7 (Tseri being retained instead of Kamets^, 
With suffixes, as iiina, TJJp'irinS). 

3. Futxtre. With the tone retracted Tseri is, as usual, shorten, 
ed into Segol, whether in consequence of Vav conversive, as b3^1, 
*5|0Ji, or of a monosyllable following, according to § 21. 8. c, as ^i IJD*' 
Ps. 91. 4. In one case we have Hireq instead of Tseri final, as 
xrmi Jer. 49. 20. ptjl Judg. 9. 53, is anomalous for f nPil. So also 
?in3?n Deut. 1. 44, for *iri55\ 

.§ 90, HOPHAL^ 

1. The anomalies in Hophal are few and trifling. The prefor- 
mative of the Preter, it will be observed, is pointed ao*in instead of 
aaon. Variant from this is «iS73n Job 24. 24, for ISTym. In the Inf. 
we find naiB'n its lying desolate^ Lev. 26. 35, where Shureq goes into 
Kamets Hateph, and n the pronoun lacks Mappiq. So h»?na Lev, 
56. 34| by metathesis of points for n^©na, 
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§ 01. VERBS y ALSPH. 185 

VL Verbs whose Third Radical is Aleph. . 

The peculiarity of this class arises from the quiescence ofrk^ the 
final radical* This quiescence is regulated by the foUcwiDg laws : 

1. In the forms without afibrniatives, where K is the final let. 
ter, it invariably quiesces, as {i^STS, vil'n. This however nfiects the 
punctuation only in cases where Pattah would analogically appear, 
which the quiescing M always lengthens into Kamets. Thus in 
Pret. Kal, Niph. Pu. and Hoph., and Fut. and Imp. Kal, we have 
W2)2y KS^p, ttSTa, KS^n, KSTp*:, and ^3)3, in all which cases the regu. 
lar vowel is Pattah. 

2. In the forms with afformatives ^beginning with a consonant^ 
the M quiesces, (a\ In the Preter of all the derived conjugations in 
Tseri, as riKj^TSD. (b\ In the Fut. and Imp. of all the conjugations 
in Segol, as ns^STa, nsMSTptr.. 

3. Where afformatives occur beginning with a vowel, the form 
is regular, as M then is moveable, as HKS^, "^^V^^ '^^?'?* 

4. In the Pret. of Kal, where the second radical properly has 
Pattah, M quiesces in Kamets, as fiMSTs, r\Kn|p instead of ^.KS^, ^^'p^* 
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§ OL TSRBS i" ALKPH. 
PASADIGK OF V ALBPH YXBB8. 



Pb£TBBITS. 

Sing, 3 m. 

3f. 

2 m. 

2f. 

1 c. 
Phir. 3 c. 

2ni. 

2f. 

1 c. 
Infinitivk^ 

Congtr* 

FuTuaE. 
iSi/i^. 3 m. 
3f. 

2 m. 
2f. 
Ic, 

PZiir. 3. in. 

3f. 

2 m. 

2f. 

1 c. 

Impebative. 
Sing, 2 m. 

2f, 

PZiir. 2 m. 

2f. 

Pabtioiplb. 
Active. 

Pai$ive* 



KaI. 

11X73 

» I IT 

natsTa 

T l» T 
T T 

• If » 

: !▼ 

T T X 
•T T I 



Niph. 
KS)33 



r 

risn KS^n* 

T « • - T • 

T IT ; • T ir T • 



Piel. 

nwtM 

fir;8tS7a 

T - • 

iriatsto 

^3KS73 

i~ • 
.. - , 

• I - : 



Pual. Hiph. Hoph. Hithp. 

iiS9a 
riKSTa 



K'lsxan KS3sn »tnn 
... , , ^ -- . . 

nR-^rwan r\}kif:in rmsTarrt 
n»2)3n n»rrart r«29ar.rT 

T|-»* Tl~|\ Ti--:* 

riKSJan nats^an riKSTann 
'CiatsJaiT "^riatSOT viatsrqnn 
i8i"«2?an ^jHxran ^msjatin 
tanatsan tDftsnn DnttS^sDn 
'\r»2>3 in^sjpn in^Mn ^n»?7arirt 
i2»27a ^:»2?3n ^zvci'cn i3»sfcrn 



r){i(S7a 
• '- \ 



tts^an 






T i« - : 



»'^2>ati 

»'^r)a» 

^»'^2?a'^ 
I* « - 

T IT \ I T ,T I - 



Hsrapi 



•i«2>atn 

• » \ : 

KSTaM 

*i»2Ja*i 

: \ : 






^MS^!?) nMsap) ^fi^STari ^atSTapi 
i3K2?api riD^sja?) n:»2^pi 

•» IT I • T IT » • T i» - : 

K27a3 M2733 StSTa^ 






r « - 

nDK2>api 

T |T J - 






K27a MSTSn 

It « T • 



»2^ 

*»»2?a *^»2Jan •i»2?a 

... . . ,^ . • : - 

«!»2?a *i»253n «i»2?a 
n:K2?a ro»27an n:»2?a 

T IT . T IT T • » |T - 



»^2nD 

»?>an 

• I* J - 
siK'^syan 

n3»2>an 

T |T : - 



»27ar) 
*i»t>aR 

• : : \ 
» : \ 

^»s?a'« 
n3»2»R 

* IT : \ 

*ift^2?at» 
n:ft^s>aR 

T |T : \ 

K29a3 



»?>a »2>s^ »'^?'?5 

» T : • » \ : ^ T » V 



^»2ttnf\ 

'»2>anfii 

^i^SJan*; 

nr»2>anft 

T IT - : • 
I - : • 

n^KSTanrt 

1 ir - » • 

^»2^nrt 

n»27at^n 

n:»2?anrt 

T^iT - : .• 

KS)an)a 
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§ 92. KAL. 187 

K E H ARK 8« 
§ 02. KAL. 

1. pRTEBiTiB. The Pfeter of verbs of final Tseri, like »'5^, usu- 
ally retains the Tseri here, as tjwn';, trtK'?';. For the 3d pers. fern* 
we meet with the contracted form Ci^nj? Is. 7. 14, n»tn Ex. 5- 16. 
The following are cases in which tk has fallen out ; ^ns^ Num. 11. 
11, ^riS"; Job 1. 21, "^nia Job -82. 18, ^li^ Ezek. 18. 16, ifej Ezek. 
89. 26. Irregular is D^S, which, like many other verbs of this class, 
follows the analogy of verbs r\"i, which would make ti'^TpS. ^ So 
^natbs Ps. 119. 101, like '^r.-'bB. 

2. Inpinitive. With n paragogic, Holem, as in regular rerbs^ 
is shortened to Kamets Hateph, and in that form transferred to the 
first radical, as HifcTsai. Of the fera. form is n»n-<, rvtw ; also Dsiia 
(nsii?a) ; Da^nplb (nJfclpi) ; ri»^p^ (f^?*^!?)- ^^ ^"^^ {^^'^^) thereis an 
aphsresis of the first radical : M03 makes Dttip, and by crasis or con^ 
traction DMb (tiK^) Gen« 36. 7. 

3« FuTUBE. In this tense we have n&^M Jer. 3. 22, for K^^M, 
by commutation of Vt for n. With paragogic n, nK*^p» 1 Sam. 28. 15, 
with Segol instead of Kamets for sake of euphony. With 3 para^ 
gogic occur Ti»?>ati Deut. 1. 29, l^«VPi 1 Sam. 9. 15, ns^KS^"^^ Jer. 
2. 24, ^MH-^p-' Prov. 1. 21. The form m'lBiti Job 5. 18, for n:siB^n 
from JfcCn follows the analogy of verbs n"i. The verb »fc3 makes 
Fut. y(1S\ Hence ^jjl^fe*) Ps. 91. 12, with 3 paragogic remaining 
before the suffix as above. So HD'^Mbti Ezek. 23. 49, with epen« 
thetic % like n"i verbs, and njfepi Jer, 9. 17, with M elided. ik'T^ 
makes Fut. Hn'^K with "^ quiescing in Hireq, whereas VCZ"^^ makes Fut. 
MS^ after the model of verbs "^'^t first class, § 70. 

4. Impebativb. Here we find nM^*; 1 Sam. 12. 24, for ^vt'^"] to 
distinguish it from the Fut. ^Mix From fitip we have Imp. ^"^p Jer^ 
25. 27» for ^»ip. The apoc. forma ^V^*;!^* ,1^3^ occur, as also yir\fy 
with Kamets dropped, stsa and MS*; make vm, iHip, and MS, «itts. 

5. Pabticifxb. Examples here occur conforming to the annlo. 
gy of verbs n"i, as »ttin (sioin) Eccles. 9. 18, vcpfz (MSi)a) Eccles. 

7. 26. In the plur. M sometimes quiesces, as Q'^Ktin 1 Sam. 14. 38, 
for tt-^Mtin, tvn^ Neh. 6. 8, for fi»ia. With fem. form n^jJa Cant^ 

8. 10» for DM^'Ta, twd'^ Jud» 11. 34, for nvts'-^r 
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'' J 92, KIPHAL. 

1. Prbtehits. In two cases the characteristic 3 is omittecf, yizj 
Iftia^ 1 Sam. 10. 11, and MtDr Ex. 25. *i8. By contraction t^yd^": for 
n.&kb&3 P3. 118. 23; whence by doubling n and changing the first 
into n, nns^bsp 1 Sam. h 26, ^r^pp Josh. 18^ 3. The analogy of 
verba n"i is followed by "^ri'^isa for T'»i?? ^s. 139^ 14, 

2. Infinitivb. With Dagesh suppressed and the third radical 
commuted for n we have ^it'^n Jer. 19^ 11, ninn 2 Kings 7. 12* 
One retains the characteristic of the conjugation n2;n3 Jer. 49. 10, 
with n final for ». niK3|n of the form of verbs n"i is for KSSn 
Zech. 13. 4. 

3. Future. Here also the analogy of verbs n"i prevails in ^ty^ 
for iK&n';; 2 Kings 2. 2*2. Paragogic K appears in V^^WT] for ^Kip|^ 
Jer. 10. 5. In Klin Ps. 130. 4. from {i^n-t, the radical "^ is commu. 
ted for 1. 

4. Pabticiple* Three occur with Sheva in the plur. instead af 
Kamets, viz. fi'^»??a3n (n-^»t2??3n) Ezek. 20. 30, to*i»?t)3 (to^i^Jpto?) 
Est. 1. 5, ts'^Kanj (ta^H^ni) Josh. lOt 17. So U'^M} for &->K20 Jer^ 
14. 15. '' 

§ 93. FIEL4 ' 

1. Pretekit]^. Some few, like verbs T^% end in final Kametisi 
instead of Tseri, as M^l Ps. 143. 3, K^73 Jer. 51. 34, HtD3 Am. 4. 2^ 
In ri">a2 J«r- 26. 9, the Yod is commutative of », r^aj. The three 
following have Hireq instead of Tseri, vii. riJ*3'n, "^riKB^,, *i:«B"j. 

2. FuTUiiB. In ni^*^^ the final n is for 8^^ «^55\ With elided K 
we find ^B-i"^ for si»S3^"» Jer. 8. 11. 

-: : -.: 

§ 94. HIPHIL« 

1. PrbtbAite. An apocope of » occurs in "»brtn 2 Kings 13. 6, 
for »"'?ni. So in '?|'^n'^i>3n 2 Sam. 3. 8, for i^-^h^sish. The anom* 
alous form nrifijann occurs Josh. 6. 17, for nwt'^artn, the n fern, being 
doubled and the first changed into n. For rifi^sin Job 15. 13, some 
copies read more correctly inKSin. A composite form appears in 
'ifJ^R'?,! P^ov» 25. 16j made up from verbs »"i and Y'y, for iniifc'^Rrj 
or ini^sq* 
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VII. Verbs whose Third Radical is He. 

§ 95. vEKBs n"b. 

1. Under this class are included verbs having originally final 1 
or ^, both of which coming at the end of a word after a heteroge- 
neous vowel (Pattah) are converted to M in order to conform to the 
Vowel, § 26. II. 3. bf which consequently is lengthened by quies- 
cence ; thus, nSa = nb3 = ■'ia. In many cases, from the great native 
weakness of these letters, they are excluded altogether, ^ 26. I. 2 ; 
as si5| for «i^]d5 (*in!b3), sih-i for ^'^JdJ'] (^n^?*?)* In pause, however, 
they often remain, as ^"»iV for iia*> or n'^ia'^. But in the middle of 
Ivords where their substitute f1, if retained, would fall into a mixed 
syllable, they are restored, as ri'iia for tinb3, n:^b3 for T)iri% In the 
3d pers. fem. sing, pret., where, upon the addition of H char. fem. 
to the root, two of these letters would concur, the first is hardened 
into its cognate n, as nnb^ for nnia. It is to be observed, however, 
that those verbs whose third radical is Mappiqed or moveable n (n), 
as M^a, Pll^^i tny^, n^)?), come not under the rules which distinguish 
the class we are now considering. They are inflected according to 
the model of V' Guttural verbs, § 64. 

2. The rules of quiescence in this class of verbs are the follow, 
ing : — fa\ In all the Preters the final n quiesces in Kamets, as nb3, 
niaa, nian, &c. (b) In all the Futures in Segol, as nba*], nia*^, 
nl^*^, d^c. (c'S In all the Infin. Abs. except Hiph. and Hoph« in 
Holem, as Hb^, Hban, tiba, &c. ; while all the Inf. Const, terminate 
in rii, a contracted fem. form for n^j, as niia, tiiaOi fi^3. &;c. (d^ In 
all the Imperatives in Tseri, as njb)!, nb3, n|??0> &c. (e) In all the 
Participles, except the Pass, of Kal, in Segol, as nb3, nb3:, nb3^, &;c. 
As to the Pass. Part., as n never terminates a syllable containing a 
semi-vowel, the primitive "^ re-appears forming a dipthong with the 
preceding Shureq, as "»li3 ('^is, 'lis) instead of nib3. See Remarks, 5. 

3. A distinguishing peculiarity of these verbs consists in the 
Apocopated Future occurring in all the conjugations, and which is 
formed by dropping the last radical with its preceding vowel (n ..\ ; 
as nb?"^, apoc. ba*^., b?'^. This feature of n''b verbs gives rise to nu- 
merous changes of form and punctuation, which will be considered 
in the remarks on the paradigm. This principle of apocopation 
extends also to the Imp. df Piel, Hiphili &nd HithpaeL 

24 
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§ 95. VERB» y HB. 



FARADI6H OF V HE VfiBBS. 



Pbbtbbite. 


KaL 


Niph. 


Piel. 


Pual. 


Hipb. 


Hoph. 


Hitlip. 


Sing, 3 m. 


nia 


ni?3 


. n>? 


nh 


nia.7 


niar. 


nhrn 


3f. 


*^?t!l 


T : 1 • 


nr^9 


mSa 


nriian 


^>^ 


nriiadrr 


2 m. 


n^ba 


?^^?? 


?4? 


n-'i? 


fi^.J?''? 


T>?} 


n")??? 


2f. 


n^ia 


£l^J?5 


ni|? 


^''I? 


nn^an 


r^^an 


R'^Ja^tj 


1 G, 


•vi^^^ 


^f--)?? 


'*'''>? 


•^''.la 


^^^?n 


wjan 


T^Jlw? 


Plur. S c. 


.ia 


ii?3 


>!>? 


'lia 


iban 


ijart 


«l>3t»7 


2 m. 


ttn'ih eriijM 


tsri>ij5 


Dn'^Jia fifi'^^an fin^^ian 


ari^^im 


2f. 


T?"^? 


T^"^» 


TR^I? 


•in-ia 


Tj^lar. 


T?^^?0 


F^aw? 


1 c. 


«:>3 


«^ia? 


iUl_|, 


sis'^h 


^'-.San 


'U''.S?i? 


'u".!!"? 


Inpimitivc. 
















Absol. 


riba 


riias 


rih 


ri&a 


nj?? 


n^?"? 


rii3WT 


Constr. 


nftf 


Eii^ 


cih 




riian 


tiian 


rSinn 


Future. 
















<Si»^. 3 m. 


f'^?"; 


")r 


"^?"! 


^\r. 


")?- 




n|»T 


3f. 


nbspi 


nian 


n|api 


niapi 


n>a? 


nbasi 


n||ij9 


2 m. 


n*>api 


nj3?i 


n|ari 


niapi 


n^a?) 


n|3ft 


n|3ti?» 


2f. 


^i>»i 


^53P1 


''JaR 


i^w 


''Iblfi 


•^i?? 


Hlbinpv 


Ic, 


n^a» 


n>3» 


^^3(it 


"^?* 


"^?^ 


n^?« 


^m 


Plur. 3 m. 


''i?*! 


T • 


1^?*; 


^Ja^ 


"ir- 


"i?: 


iSam 


3f. 


«^r.^?? 


TO'i^api 1 


Ta-ibaei 

T iv - : 




'n'^)^" 


n3->api 

r IT : T 


r«'«iarin 


2 m. 


«i5a&) 


«l53Pl 


^iati 

- ; 


liati 


ii?? 


^liati 

( r 


«i>3nR 

" s * 


2f. 


r IT : • 


nr^sB i 


T i»- : 


ro-iati 


nj'^l^ari 


rtj'ljan 

T |T : T 


rr^m 


1 c. 


n^?? 


"5|i 


"l» 


"J?? 


"5?3 


ni» 


n^m 


Impsbativk, 
















i$in^. 2 m. 


nSf 


njan 


nh 




">??? 




n^l?«7 


2f. 


^^1 


^>|n 


••ia 




•'>v< 




iJsm 


Plur. 2 m. 


^>? 


*sn 


ih 




ijan 




lilrr. 


2f. 


"?"'>? 


"J")*-? 


raih 

T 1? - 




pD'^lban 




rei^3Bn 


Participles. 
















Active, 


nSa 




n^asi 




"??? 




nSina 


Passive. 


.r^H 


."^?? 




n|aKi 




"^?9, 


' 
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R t M JLftK 8. 
§ 96. KAU 

1. {Preterite. For the third pers. pret. fem. (f^f'i?) the Syriac 
form (^^3) occurs in a few cases, as t\by Lev. 25. 21, for n^^,^> In 
like manner in Hiph. and Hoph., as t\'3y] Lev. 26. 31, t^lbsn Jer. 
13. 19. In one case the original "^ re-appears instead of H hardened 
into n, as rrjon Ps. 67. 2, for Hnpn. Thus too in third pers. plur. 
^I'^on Deut. 32. 37, n'^tJi Ps. 73. 2, in Keri. In ^tni© Job 3. 26, 
the original 1 is retained. The medial "^ occasionally falls out, as 
n*^m 2 Sam. 10. 11, for h^'im. 

2. Infinitive Absol. This sometimes occurs with apocope of 
the last radical, unless this be considered as the restoration of the 
original \ as iDa U, 30. 19, for mba ; i»n Gen. 26. 28 ; inn Is. 
59. 4; in^ Lam. 1. 20; inip Is. 22. 13. Occasionally the n is 
hardened into ti, asm*n»ls. 22. 13 ; ni»*n Is. 42. 20. — Constr. The 
paradigm shows the regular termination to be tii, but the n some- 
times remains without being hardened, as fW^ Gen. 50. 20 ; rftfe'^ 
Gen. 48. 11, ri:p^ Prov. 16. 16. A peculiar form, n)^^ with fem. 
termination and 1 retained, occurs Ezek. 28. 17. 

3. Future. In several cases we find the final n quieschig in (^) 
instead of (..), as rPW Ps. 119. 117, instead of n9C«(; nblsPi 
1 Kings 17. 4, for nbs^. The original 1, but quiescing in Hireq, 
is apparently retained in the third pers. fem. sing, and the second 
pers. masc. in some words, as '^Jtft'l Jer. 3. 6, instead of HJTPil ; 
*»n?api Jer. 18. 23, instead of n^ttl?. T^e '^ is occasionally omitted 
even where analogically due, as HDfeJR Job 5. 12, for HJ'TfcJPi ; rayp) 
Judg. 6. 29, for njiWft. 

Apocopated FtUure of Verhi i* He, 

The leading principle on which the apocopation of Hebrew 
words depends is stated, § 35. II., to be, that in expressing 
tommand, prohibition, earnest exhortation, dec, in which cases it 
mainly occurs, the utterance naturally becomes abrupt, and the force 
of the voice being spent on the first syllable, the tone is retracted 
(§ 31. 8. &.), long vowels shortened (§ 27. 9.), and the final letter left 
almost or entirely mute. But a letter not sounded is very prone to 
dmppear altogether ; and this efiect is peculiarly easy to verbs of 
thi« '^^'^ss. from the original inherent* weakness of the final radicaL 
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103 § 90. VERBS y HE. 

The consequence is that the apocopated form of the Future in these 
verbs is far more frequent in all the conjugations than the regular 
or full form. The principal peculiarities arising from this source 
are the following : — 

fa's As the final letter with the preceding vowel falls away 
(nia*^, apoc. ia*}) a furtive Segol is usually supplied under the first 
radical to obviate the difficult sound of the two Shevas in the nudey 
or simply apocopate form, as n^a^i, ij"^., iX] ; njn';, jp"!* T^l ; or if the 
first or second radical be a Guttural, furtive Pattah ; as nW'^, W% 
In this case it is more common to employ Pattah ^seldom SegoH 
under the preformative than Hireq; thus l^RT (nj^Ki), to^i, 
(nto?]), nnPiT (nnriFin). Such forms as ^"tw however do sometimes 
/occur. 

(5) Though the preformative of the Fut. is regularly Hireq, yet 
it is frequently, especially in the 1st and 2d pers. sing, and plur., 
lengthened into Tseri ; as »*i^, vcv^^j !2'^^l^, I^riPn. Hence by a spe- 
cial anomaly fi^ri^i for dM^n, by transposition of the two last radi* 
cals from MhM. 

T T 

(c) If the second radical be one of the Begadh-kephath letters 
(4 4. 2. by the preformative has Hireq or Tseri, but the furtive vowel 
is not supplied, the form remaining nude ; as M*1i] (HM'^), Tm, 
ri&'^l, ^ip?]. Instead of the first Sheva, Pattah, especially under 
Gutturals, is used. To ,this case we are probably to refer st^^i 
(nMi*^), the last Sheva being dropped on account of fi(, lest if it were 
written \k^^^ ox ik'W it might be supposed to be from iky^ or nn'j in. 
stead of HK^. 

r T 

(d) The verbs rTjH and riyi take Sheva under the preformatives, 
conforming themselves to the cases where final Yod quiesces in Hi- 
req (§ 26. 7). Thus IT^n*^., 7rTi, '^n'], where "^rf] follows the analogy 
of ^")t^ for "JIB. In pau.se, however, we have "^ItJ, 

^c) Verbs of the ^"t class which usually assimilate the 3, here 
retain only one of their radicals, as TJT and T';i for tvvn, from nta ; 
tJJi for nte'si, from nt53 ; so toft for nistn, &c, 

4. Ikperative. In Mill Job 37. 6, with commutation of letters 
for ^1^,9 tl^e middle radical 1 for '^ by Chaldaism : nCtft makes Impen 
^» instead of «ic« for sake of euphony. The original radical Yod 
is sometimes restored here, as n^^^at, ^^tiK ; whence by contraction 
^ip Jer. 25. 27, for ^"^^f^. 
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§ 98. VBBBS V HB. 193 

5. Particiflb. In KV!) 1 Sam. 22. 1, the final K is commutative 

for n, plur. ti'^MipS. The participles in the construct state end in 

Tseri, as riw:P Ex. 15. 11, nja Ps. 147. 2, n?^ Gen. 4. 2, nJD Gen. 

14. 19. The fern, form frequently developes the original Yod, as 

rj"»t)5 Cant. 1. 7 ; H'^ia Lam. 1. 16, tr^BS Prov. 31. 27, ITaSb Ps. 

127. 3. In the plur. nn^riM Is. 41. 23, the Pass. Part, has some- 

times 5|to Job 41. 25, for *^W9 ; IDS Job- 15. 22, for '^IBS. In Is. 

3. 16, the Kethib has Di^tid, the Keri ni^^ntss, ni^tss; 1 Sam. 25. 18, 

Keri ni'isilD^. 
-I 

§ 97. KIPHAL. 

1. Preterite. The first radical in Pe Nun verbs here falls out 
according to custom, ns n)^3 for T^t>'?. i ^^? for n^U. Hireq some- 
times occurs before "^ instead of Tseri, as ri'^gs Gen. 24. 8, ^3*^^33 
1 Sam. 14. 8. In pause ^"^tsa Num. 24. 6, according to § 22. 2. A. 
l^na Cant. 1. 6, for sinn3 or ^"in?. 

2. Infinitive. When Dagesh falls out of the first radical, the 
characteristic n is of course pointed with Tseri, as riM'ililb Judg. 13. 
21, whence by contraction tniM'^b Is. 1. 12. The Inf. Abs. has once 
the form of the Constr., as riib?3 2 Sam. 6. 20. We find also narn 
for riaria Jer. 49. 10. 

3. Future. The Fut. Apoc. merely drops the final fi with the 
preceding vowel, as n^a";, apoc. bp. Is. 47. 3. The only anomalous 
forms in the Fut. are ^nr] Jer. 23. 12, for inm^, nati i^ Ps. 109. 
13, for n«pi i» (nn«pi). 

4. Imperative. In one case we find the characteristic of the 
Preter anomalously retained, as ^ilb?*] for ^*\iri'] Jer. 50. 5. 

5. Participle. Occasionally the second radical takes Kamets 
instead of Segol, as nina Is. 17. 11 ; ITjiarr Is. 56. 3. 

§ 98. PIEL. 

1. Prbteritb. In the greater number of cases the "^ of the sec 
ond syllable quiesces in Hireq instead of Tseri, as "'ti'^is Lev. 25. 
11 ; '»n*^l2 Lev. 25. 21 ; 'in^i©? Ps. 143. 9 ; "^ri'^ja'n Is. 14. 24 ; n^h 
Is. 67. 8. 

2. Infinitivb. The Absolute sometimes follows in formation 
the analogy of the Inf. Constr. of ii^p, as m? Ex. 22. 22 ; n^^ 
1 Sam. 3. 12 ; n^l Jer. 30. 11. In "^^n (nSin) Hos. 6. 9, theorigi. 
sial *^ npi^es its appeanmce. 
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3. Future. In n^3^ Lev. 18. 7, the n quietces in Toeri instead 
of SegoL Peculiarly anomalous is '!|1';*^M Is 16. 9, from the root m'^t 
where, according to Oesenius, we are to recognise a transposition 
of letters for '^^'n*. In n|?»l 1 Kings II. 39, we have a contrac- 
tion by § 26. I. 2, for n^Ki. Also hy contraction n^V] Lam. 3. 33, 

. for nr'jl ; 'i'*!?] Lam. 3. 63, for ^'1'^']']. In the plur. the primitive "» 
instead of n appears, as in Kal, as '^^n'lA*!!?^ Is. 40. 25, ^Ta^D?*; Ex. 
15. 5. The apocopate forms in this conjugation not only drop their 
final n with its vowel, but also the Dagesh forte from the middle 
radical, because this letter becomes final, § 12. 2, as ba^^l, bn'^i, IS'JI. 
In one or two cases the Pattah is lengthened to Kamets, as Iti^i 
1 Sara. 21. 14, for nnn^n : iati Prov. 25. 9. 

4. Ikpebative. Variant from this is ra'i Jodg. 9. 29, with Se- 
gol anomalous. In ^"^Ib*^ Proy. 26. 7, the "^ is commutative for n, 
^rrbl* The apoc. form is not usual here, as b3 for n|b|, DH Am. 6. 10, 
for non ; 12 for ms Deut. 3. 28. 

5. Participle. Occasionally with final Tseri, as rr^n^a Is. 64. 
4 ; mt?a Jer. 31. 10. By commutation si&'nja for n&l^ Jer. 38. 8. 
In the plnr. ^'vrrgf^ Gen. 21. 16, for ^nnuTa, n being exchanged for 1. 

§ 99. PUAL. 

Conforms in all respects to paradigm of nb9. In one case we 
find Shureq instead of Kibbuts, ns^t Ezek. 16. 34. In ^K^ the Dag- 
esh is excluded without compensation. With compensation we 
have ^til Ps. 36. 13. Also with Kamets Hateph instead of Kibbuts, 
as lS)3 Ps. 72. 20, ^©3 Ps. 80. 11. 

§ 100. HIPHIL. 

1. Pbetebite. The characteristic n sometimes has Segol even 
though not followed by a Guttural, as nian Est. 2. 6, ti^yi Gen. 41. 
28. With the first radical a Guttural the form is regular, as rnsn 
Is; 53. 12. Hence in one instance we find "^irtn Is. 53. 10, for 
ninn. Specially anoofialous is r\bsr\ Hab. 1. 16, with Tseri instead 
of Pattah. In the 3d pers. sing. fem. we have sometimes the Chal- 
daic form of r^ian instead of ntibon, as tiTVi Lev. 26. 34, ri«Jn 
Ezek. 24. 12, where n has Segol as above. For Tseri before Yod 
we sometimes find Hireq, as in the other conjugations, as t^^^^^tj Ex. 
33. 1, triian 2 Kings 17. 26. Sneciallv anomalous is n^Pifin Prov. 
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24. 28. A Chaldaic form appears in I'^D'pn Jo^. 14. 8. Compare 
1'^t)ip> Dan. 3. 21, and r^W^ Dan. 5. 3. 

2. Infiritiyb. Of a peculiar form is na*))! Gen. 3. 16, andnfi'^ltr 
Gen. 22. 17, retaining Kamets from the termination of the Preter. 
, In the Construct we find nisfjn Lev. 14. 48, for tiispn. By a spe- 
cial anomaly nionb 2 Kings 19. 25, occurs for DnKisn^, the ft being 
elided and the preceding points transposed. 

8. FuTUBB. Assimilated Pe a makes nte» (nt53»), nS'i (rT3?'::)f 
&c. In M^S)*^ Lev. 27. 2, the final M is commutative for n (nls*;;). 
So vcm'i Ps. 89. 23, and by apoc. ^til Ps. 65, 15. Apocope herer 
presents a twofold form, (a) The nude, or simple^ as 'n'n'] (n'^'^*i)y 
fiBI (ntJD';!), JijOT (npB>) ; and (6) The Segolate, i. e. with a fur- 
tive vowel, as b?J], ^rijl, b??l. To this conjug. belongs »*l^"i, from 
n^n, and the following forms of 3''B and *i"d verbs, viz. Cft Job 23. 
lly with Kamets instead of Pattah on account of tone ; elsewhere 
t3K and nteft, from nt>5, f»il from Mt:, t|^ from h^D, ni^l from n"»^. 

4. IxpBBATivB. An apocopated form sometimes occurs here, m 
X\y\ Deut. 9. 14, for TO-jn, ^*^n Ps. 51. 4, for ng'jn. If the first 
radical be a Guttural, two Pattahs are employed, as b90 ESx. 33. 12« 
Specially anomalous is :Pip|i Ps. 39. 14, taking its form from ?^Vr 
but its signification from n^pTD. Verbs of 3''& and '^'^B make the Imp^ 
Hiph. thus ; njn (ntjn), nsn and apoc, '5in (nssn) ; n^ri, apoc. w 
(npjn) ; silVl from nn";, *^nin from T\yi. 

5. Pabtigiple. With i't assimilated n^ti (n^asa), and with 
Tseri instead of Segol, njJQ (nn^) ; nte^ (n??^) ; rii5»^ ('^9?'?)' 
Also rni?a and lT>i)a from n^'' and ni*^. 

T » T T T t 

§ 101. HOPHAL. 

Pbbtbbitb. a Holem occurs in rfXPp Judg« 3. 28, on ac« 
count of pronunciation. A few verbs Pe Nun assume the form of 
either }Xsx^ or n^iin. The other parts of the verb present no anom' 
alies of consequence. 

^ 102. hithpabl. 

' 1. Pbbtbbitb. One of the most peculiar wordt^ of this class 10 
tirQ to bow down or worships which shows in Hithpael its original 1 as 
third radical ; but as it militates with usual analogy to employ 1 as 
a final moveable radical, the weak M is superadded, apparently for 
the sake of euphony ; as Piet. mmv'n, Fut. n^n^Cf^ In the Apoe» 
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Fut. the 1 quiesces in Shureq^ as 'intiD'^ for inPiO'i. Inf. with n pat- 
agogic rr'^inrion 2 Kings 5. 18. In rr^irin Lev. 5. 5, from n"j'j the 
prin itive "^ is Exchanged for l. In ri'^fi'inn Prov. 24. 10, and tT^aftcn 
1 K Dgs 14. 2, Hireq occurs instead of Tseri. 

2. FuTUBB. With syncope of the formative letter n!0*nM Is. 14. 
14, for rna'nnM ; as also m'ltk Is. 38. 15. In rCPtncs Is. 41. 23, Kam- 
ets occurs instead of Segoi. In the Apoc* Fut. the last letter and 
vowel together with the characteristic Dagesh are omitted, as bsn^l 
Gen. 9. 21, for tii^'^ ; and without Vav conversive n»n*i Ps. 45. 12, 
lain&i Prov. 23. 3, 6, nan^ Deut. 2. 9, 19. In Gen. 27. 29 : 43. 28, 
and 1 Kings 9. 9, we find the imperfect form in^v*; evidently for 

§ 103. Interchange of Forms between Verbs V^ Aleph and Y He. 

The near relation of these two classes of verbs, which in the 
Chaldee are entirely identical, causes a frequent interchange of the 
forms peculiar to the one for those that are characteristic of the 
other. Thus we find of the former, "^n^is Ps. 119. 101, for ^rifitby ; 
^dn Eccl. 8. 12, for »t5n ; vA'O Jer. 51. 34, for »i?3 ; ■'ri«B^ 2 Kings 
3. 21, for ''riai&l ; »a?^ Job 39. 24, for »73?*; ; ri"!?? Jer. 26. 9, foY 
msis, with substitution of "^ for K. Of the latter, '^tivd'^ Ezek. 43. 
27, for ■'tT'Sn; Hisi Ezek. 1. 14, for niSl ; wo'-^ Lam. 4. 1, for 
riDTpl ; »ilW 2 Chron. 16. 12, for nin^l ; K|ip 2 Kings 25. 29, for 
nstti; »i3Tb-> EccL 8. 1, forna©^. 

§ 104. Verbs Doubly AmmaUms* 

From the preceding exposition of the Hebrew verb, it appears 
that the principal deviations from the regular form arise from the 
occurrence of 3 or one of the quiescents ^, 1^ n, t(, among the root^ 
letters. But the root may have both 3 and one of the quiescents in 
at the same time, as radicals ; as for instance, Kb3 to bear^ to carry^ 
ntiS to stretch out ; or it may have two quiescents, as nnM to be wU* 
ling^ V(2i to go out, tiyi to throw, to dart, Ki3 to come. In such cases 
the verbs are said to be doubly anomatous, inasmuch as they are sub- 
ject at the same time to two diflerent sets of rules, viz. those speci- 
fied under the several classes to which each letter pertains. 
Thus, for instance, the 3 of MS will be regulated b}' the rules 
laid down § 66, under the class of S'^D verbs, giving for the future 
Mm (for VtXB^y) while Vk will be subject to the rules contained § 91, 
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in reference to Vi^^i verbs, and hence the Fut. vm"] with final Kamets. 
So also the » of n3» will follow the analogy of verbs »''D, § 54, 
forming the Fut. n5»*^, while the n conforms to the model of verbs 
H'^^'b, exhibiting final Segol. The same is the case with numerous 
other verbs, a list of the principal of which we here subjoin. 

Verbs D''D and »''i. 

Kto, Inf. D^is, also ikW ; Fut. m'^j njf ri Ruth 1. 14, for n;»f )?i ; 

Imp. KV, fem. "^Hip. 
»©3, Hiph. riHttiri Jer. 4. 10 ; Inf. constr. with prep. >, nittJhi 

2 Kings 19. 25, for tfwnb, or ni»ffiln!b. 
attj, Niph. *in»53 Ezek. 37. 7; Inf. ri^nsn Zech. 13, 4 ; Hithp. '^p'^aiO 

Ezek. 37. 10, Infin. tinasrin for ni^ajrin. 

7er5« 3''B and rf'b. 

nt53, Fut. nte'i, Fut. apoc. b;i, Hiph. nan, Fut. TO^ apoC. t3?i, 1st 

pers. sing. to»{ Job 23. 11, with 1 conv. B?l 2 Sara. 19. 15, toKl 

Jer. 16. 6. 
niD3, Hiph. nsn, Fut. n3'5, apoc. I]*^, 1st pers. sing, tp, Imp. nsn, 

apoc. 1|n Ex. 8. 12, Hoph. nan, once na*in Ps. 102. 5, for n^ri* 
nw, Fut. m^ with 1 conv. t*il 2 Kings 9. 33, apoc. t^ Is. 63. 8, 

Hiph. mn, Fut. rrvi, with l conv. tj] Lev. 8. 11. 
nsa, Niph. nSD, Hiph. U'sn, Inf. nisn Num. 26. 9. 
nps, Niph. n©?, Hiph. mn, Fut. nrf % 

Fcrft* Vi"t and n"b. 

n^H, Fut. »5'r Prov. 1. 10, for mm. 

n^9, Fut. nb»'», with i conv. b^-fli 1 Sam. 14. 24. According to 

others irreg. Fut. Hiph. 
nB», Fut. *|B»R Ex. 16. 23, with omission of », ^hdfil 1 Sam. 28. 
' ' 24; Niph. Fut. nB»5 Lev. 6. 10, Imp. ^B» Ex. 16. 33, by 

Syriasm for ^Bfc^.. 
nrj»t, Fut. nri»5 Mic. 4. 8, but in Prov. 1. 27, nrifj"; ; with 1 conv^ 

n»?l Is. 41. 25, plur. ll^riK-^^l Is. 41. 6, »ri;i Deut 33. 21, for 

nri»5i, Imp. ^^ri»i Is. 21. 12, Hiph. Imp. I'^rin Is. 21. 14, for 

T * 

Verbs ^''t and »"b. 

1*27, Inf. rwq, Imp. »?, Hiph. "^r-MiH. 

25 
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Verbs ^''B and n''i. 

ny;. Imp. «n*: Jer. 60. 14, Pi. Fut. ni^l Lam. 3. 53, either for ^IT?*!! 
or Hiph. ^t;!1; Hiph. nnin, Fut. nni% apoc. li'»«l, Hithp. 

rri';, Inf. Hn*;, t^in*;, Fut. with suff. ta^^^D Num. 21. 30 ; Niph. nn-^ 

Ex. 19. 13, Hiph. Inf. ri^in, Fut. rrni^^, «lS*i, with 1 conv. "li^ 

2 Kings 13. 17, Part. n*^i>a. 
m*;, Hiph. min, Fut. l^^aifi Job 19. 2, Part, with suff. ^Itaifa Is. 

51. 23 ; Niph. Part, constr. ^a*i3 Zeph. 3. 18, for '^aia ; Pi. Fut. 

nj?5 Lam. 3. 33, for triyn. 
m*^, Fut. with suff. tj;*^3 Ps. 74. 8 ; Hiph. IDin Ezek. 22. 7, Fut. 

I3il?i Lev. 25. 14, Part, with suff. ll'ijaiJa Is. 49. 26. 
mj';, Fut. np^ with 1 conv. C|^^l Ezek. 31. 7, ^E>*^tni Ezek. 16. 13, 

Pi. Fut. ^nB*:*! Jer. 10. 4, Hithp. Fut. •^B^nti Jer. 4. 30^ Intens. 

form rj'iB^iB'^ Ps. 45. 3. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

§ 105. VESBS WITH PSONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 

1. That remarkable peculiarity of the Hebrew and the other 
Shemitic languages, by which not only the personal, but also the 
governed or objective case of pronouns is so appended to the verb as to 
form with it a single word, has already been adverted to, § 30. 1. 3. 
It is there remarked that the personal pronouns have a broken or 
fragmentary form which is assumed for this purpose, so that instead 
of saying "^3^ b^p^ he killed me, we have '^'^i'op^j and instead of 
ton triDp^ or tjri» ti^to^ thou didst kill them, we have tatijtop.. This 
kind of connection, however, between the verb and its suffix is not 
so close as that between nouns and their suffixes C^^'^'^^ f^y word^, 
and consequently the verbal suffixes are not so much contracted, or, 
in other words, are less fragmentary than the nominal. Indeed 
tkey sometimes remain entirely detached from the governing verb, 
as Htitt b&j? he kUled him. The following are the terminations by 
which such pronouns are indicated. 
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Sing. Piur. 

1 e. "13 me 1 c. ^3 icf 

2 m« ^ <^e 2 m. fi^ i^oii 

2 f. 1| <Ace 2 f. 15 yott 

3 m. i or ^^^ Mm d tn. t3 or fin them 
3 f. M or n Acr 3 f. 1 or in them 

2. These suffix pronouns are for the most part united to verbs 
by means of what is termed a union^vowel, § 30. I. 4, substituted in 
piace of the final vowel of the verb, which falls away, as "in^?*^. 
he Ml keep me (for *»5» 'i'a?'^.)* where Tseri is the union-vowel. A 
fuller view of the verbal suffixes with their union-vowels is given in 
the following table. 



tts 



fi,.,fi,., 
a ,^, 1)3 ... theti^ 
3f. l,,V. v. 'ft«» 
3. These suffixes, especially in the singular of the Fut., are 
sometimes preceded by an epenthetic Nun, which is usually assimi- 
lated to the first letter of the suffix, and expressed by Dagesh forte, 
though in the poetical books t)ie 3 is not unfrequently written out, 
as *^3na^^ lie will glorify me, Ps. 50. 23. In this case the suffixes 
assume the forms exhibited in the following table* 
Sing. 





Sing. 


Plur. 


1 c. 


^3 ,. , ID ... me 


Ic. ^3.,, ^3 


2 m. 


^, ns, 1],, thee 


2 m. ^^ you 


2f. 


^.T» *^.-» "^.v^^e 


2 f. yDyou 


3 m. 


^n ,^ , nn ,.. him 


3 m. t3,^,fi-, 


3f. 


n,_, n ... her 


poet. V2, i 



1 c. 


•^a. 


and "iSy 


for 'I??, and '^33., 


2 m. 


iv 


. and na,. 


for "I's., and n53 


8 ra. 


513, 


. for *in3.. 




8f. 


na.. 

T • 


. for n? ,. 
Plur. 




1 c. 


^3, 


. for 133 ., 





In the poetical books we occasionally meet with the suffixes il^, *i!p, 
'^^.., 2d pers. sing. masc. and fem., instead of ^, *?[, and 1|.., as 
nsnan;;*! they shall bless thee, Ps. 145. 10, ^^S'lStNi for '!|13J»i Ps. 135. 6. 
4. The natural effect of the accession of suffixes to verbs is an 
increase in the number of syllables. But as a counteractive to this 
the tone usually moves forward in such cases, which causes one or 
more of the preceding vowels to fall away, leaving Sbeva simple or 
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composite in their place, and thus diminishing the number of dis« 
tinct syllables. Thus in the 3d pers. sing, and plur. Pret. the Kam. 
ets of the first radical in consequence of accession falls away, and 
the Pattab of the second becomes Kamets by standing in a mixed 
syllable, according to § 6. 3, while in the fem. the n ^ is changed 
into t\ . . .Consequently, 

nbtotj I becomes J nbto)^, as '^Drijtop 
^litopj [ ^Jtotj, as ^i^bDtj 

The other changes which take placQ from the same cause will 
be best learned from the annexed paradigm. 

PA^ADIQM OF SUFFXXBQ. 

§ 106. PBBTBRITB OF KAL. 

S)NOULAB. 

(a.) dd Pers. masc. b^p he has killed. 

Sing. Plur. 

1 c. '^^btop me 1 c. ^iDbtop. us 

2 m. ^btJp thee 2 m. fi^Jtop you 

2 f. '!|bt3j5 thee 2 f. T^btop you 

3 m, ibt^p^ him 3 m. tab^];) tJtem 
3 f. Mbtsp fer 3 f. nbtop Mem 

(5.) 3d Pers. fm. ri^^E; she has kUled. 

1 c. '^itibtop mc 1 c. Wbtop us 

2 m. ^nb^p <^ 2 m. fi^tibt^p j^ni 

2 f, ijnbt)!? <Aec 2 f. T?rJ^top jm 

3 m. ^mnb^tp, ^t^bt))? Aim 3 m. taribt))^ them 
3 f* ntibtoj) Aer * 3 f. iribtop '*«» 

(©•) 2d Pers. masc. tibtolj (Pil^tofj) <^ hast killed. 

I c, '^Stsbtotj me I c. VtJbtojD w 

3 m, *infibttp, iti!|)toj) Wm 3 m. t:ti!Jitotj <^m 

3 f. Pitibtop) Aer 3 f, ^^tibtop them 

(d.) 2d Pers, fem. "^fijittp tAoi* Aa«< ifcOZed. 
1 c. ^a'ltibtop me 1 c. ^la'^tilbtop us s 

3 m. I'^fi^ipp Aim 3 m. t3*^ri^^p them 

3 ft rt'^pjitop her 3 f. T^fi^toji Mem 
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^e.) Ist Pers. cam. "^ipl^pp I have hilled. 

Sing. Plur. 

2 m. ^^^ci^^)^ <^e 2 m. tid'i^lb^jD you 

2 f. "si^tiitolj thee 2 f. I^'^tiitol? ^ 

3 m. I^fiittp Wm 3 m. tj^tjjtoij <Aeiii 
3 f. n^?i'^tJ^ Act 3 f. r?)ipl? <*«w 

Plur. 
(/.) 3d Pers. com. ^^ti);) <Aej^ Actoe A:t/2ed. 

1 c. '^i^itofj mc 1 c. naiitog us 

2 m. ^^>&^ <Aee 2 id. b^^itop you 
. 2 f. Ijlitop <Acc 2 f. 15*«iitop you 

3 m. iimb^)^ him 3 m. &«ibl91^ ^Aem 
8 f. n^Sto^ Act 3 f. i«ibtoi5 f^em 

§ 107. iNFnaTivB jlll. 

1. The Inf. Kal Qiop^ b^j:?) when suffixed is treated for the most 
part like a SegoUsU noun ^of the form btip, i'^Pj) of which the vowel 
in the first syllable is for the most part short (itpg). A very few 
cases vary from this and exhibit ^&p. We give in the paradigm 
only the common form with Holem. 

Sing. Plur. 

1 c. ^!bto{) my kUling 1 c. ^lajtpl? our killing 

2 m. *|i)t)I) thy killing 2 m. Mbtolj your killing 

2 f. '5|i)plj thy kiUing 2 f. yDbtifi your kiUing 

3 m. iVtpi:) his killing 3 m. t3^ipt> <Aar ittZZtn^ 
3 f. nj)t))5 A«r AtWin^ 3 f. "^top] their killing 

§ 108. FUTUBB KAL. 

1. All the persons of the Fut. which end in the last letter of 
the root, lose their final vowel before suffixes, except that before 
^9 bd, ys the vowel remains, and becomes Kamets Hateph. The 
suffix has the union-vowel e. 

Sing. Plur. 

1 c. "^^bp.*? hewUkiUme 1 c. ^\ot>'\ they viUkillus 

2 m. ^ittp'; Ac. 2 m. to^topn dec. 
2f. tlitoti^i 2f. ^(d'^^P^. 

8 m. *injtop*i 3 m. ta^tstj*! 

8f. n^to^^^ 8f. '^top'^ 
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§ 109. DCPESATIVE KAL. 

1. This conforms very nearly to the Infinitive. The suffixes, 
however, have generally the uaion-vowel Tseri ; as 

Sing. Plur. 

1 c. •^?it)J) kill me 1 c. ^3it)p^ Ml us 

3 m. *init)t5 &c. 2 m. tobtJp^ Ac. 

3 f. nbtop 

Note. The plural form ^bl?p remains unchanged, whatever the 
accession at the end, as '^S^b&p, ^^b?p» &c. 

2. As all the remaining conjugations terminate in the same 
manner, they all follow the analogy of Kal in receiving suffixes, 
with very trifiing variations. We give simply the Preter of Piel as 
a specimen. 

Sing. Plur. 

1 c. ^3bt3|;) lie will violently, &c. 1 c. ^'^'i'^P, they tnU, dz;c. 

2 m. !?|bt»t? ^^* 2 m. la^btep dsc. 

2 f. i[btpp 2 f. Tsi^p 

3 m. • iitef? 3 m. tobtep 
3 f. rtitep 3 f. ^itep 

niKABKS ON THE VERBAL SUFFIXES. 

§ 110. General Remarks. 

1. As the effect of the suffixes is either to add a new accented 
syllable, or to give to a syllable the tone which it had net before, a 
change in the vowels, according to the laws of the tone §§ 21 and 
27, 11-14, is the necessary consequence. fa\ In the Preter the 
vowel of the fore-tone (§ 21. 3.) under the first radical always 
disappears, as ^3bti{5, '?(itop. (*) The vowel of the penult which 
was before long, now falls into an unaccented syllable and 
becomes short, as l^^b^*^ Ps* 13. 5, from '^2n5D'^. In the Future, as 
the first syllable is mixed and its vowel is incapable of being rejected, 
the last syllable only admits of change, and that only when it is 
mUtable. Accordingly the short or accented final vowel disappears 
here entirely before the union- vowel, as inbtop*^. for ^inStop*;. But 
where no union-vowel occurs the second vowel is merely shortened, 
as ?(lbt5p\ 

2. When the suffixes are attached to those persons of tiia verb 
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wbieh end with the last radical coDSonant, no change takes place 
in the termination of the verb ; but when appended to the afTorma- 
tives of seyeral of the persons, a peculiar modification of the form 
ensues. fa\ The characteristic vowel termination of the third per-, 
son sing. fern, of the Pret. ii ^ d, is hardened into n . dth, as '^'^ri'Dpy 
^r^tn^Dp.' (b^ The liquid final *]. and ti. of the plur. are expelled, 
as if they stood in the way of a sufficiently close connection be- 
tween the verb and its suffix, as "^i^tiiDp for *i5^lt?^bcp or "oa^iinittfj. 
fc^ In the sec. pers. Hem. sing, the original vocalic ending lin (§ 30. 

I. 2. b,) is often found before the suffix in order to prevent the con- 
currence of two vowelless consonants, as '^S^^rtbbjp thou (f.) hast kiU^ 
ed me. In a few cases (^) is here taken instead of ("» .), as latJ'lb'; 
Jer. 2. 27, for la^ipinb'] (la'^lnnb';) ; ^jtijaipn Josh. 2. 17, 20, for 
WPi2p3©n; and occasionally (..), as ^Sgil'lin Josh. 2. 18, for 

§ 111. PreteriU. 

1. Verbs whose second radical has (..) generally refain this 
characteristic vowel before the suffixes, as '?|5ri» Deut. 7. 13, tiffiai 
Lev. 16. 4, T^miD Deut. 24. 3. But in the Piel and the other forms 
which have (••) in the last syllable, this vowel before ¥|, b^, *^, is 
shortened into (.,), as ^'S^p Deut. 80. 3, ^ina-;! Deut. 32. 7. But with 
Pattah there is no change, as Ti^na, rf^nim. Before the rest of the 
suffixes this final long vowel falls away, as also before ?| in pause, 
as inbip, ^3bt9p, 'i^n'^1* The third pers. fern. sing, exhibits a kind 
of contraction or assimilation analogous to that of ns^ for ^113..., viz. 
the termination ^nn, is contracted into ^&»- , and nri- into nti. . This 
is indicated by the Dagesh inserted in n upon the elision of the as- 
pirate n, as itii^p for ^ntibtojj, ntiitojj for nnitop. * In the masc. both 
forms appear, as Wif^} Prov. 31. 12, and ^tib^as 1 Sam. 1. 24. The 
suffix (% is sometimes written n^ without Mappiq, as ^^y^TO Amos 1. 

II, for i^y^'^' In all the plurals ending in ^ the suffix is appended 
without a union-vowel, as "^a^Jtoj?, ^ib^I?* ^^Jb^^Jj &c. 

§112. Future. 

1. The union-vowel and the epenthetic D are peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the Future. But before ^, ta^, *|^, the original vowels Ho- 
lem and Tseri are retained, only becoming shortened because they 
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lose the tone, as ^itsp^j ^9^^P^ "P^^P^ On the contrary, in that 
class of verbs which has Future Pattah, and especially all those 
whose second or third radical is Guttural, the Pattah is retained^, 
but lengthened into Kamets before the union-vowel, as Ij^^^^'l Is* 
62. 5, na^^ffi'; Deut. 28. 30, nriKS^''. Job 20. 8. By a Syriasm the 
suffixes sometimes become attached without a union-vowel to the 
plural form *i^, as ns^ttSTa'^ Jer. 2. 24. In such cases we often find 
Edbbuts written instead of Shureq, as '^^dK'^p.'^. and "tp^MS^"; Prov. 1. 
28. The epenthetic 3 is sometimes inserted before H for the sake 
of euphony, as ^rDlbpp'^ for ^n^tp^^l. In this case the n is often re- 
jected and compensated by Dagesh, as ^sb^p";, TiA'otTl. On the same 
principle we find a Dagesh compensative of 3 elided inserted in the 
suffix ^ in several words, as ^Ki'lK Gen. 12. 1, ^^t^K Is. 43. 5. So 
also in TO of the same person, as na'ispti Prov. 2. 11, and in "^a of 
the first pers* sing., as *|?'J*^^'' Jer. 49. 19. 

^113. If^niHve and Imperative. 

1. The suffixes in these modes are added according to the anal- 
ogy of the Future, i. e. by means of the union-vowel. The Infini- 
tive sometimes exhibits (^) under the second radical instead of the 
first, as ^^^M Gen. 2. 17, ts^b^K Gen. 3. 5 ; and occasionally though 
rarely with Q under the first, as D^'^tj:; Lev. 23. 22. 

§ 114. Suffixes of Verbs n^'b. 

1. These verbs have special peculiarities as to the attachment 
of their suffixes. Since their last syllable ends with the weak and 
expelled )i ^ or n y this termination is lost before the suffix, as 13^3, 
t3^2, ?|%, iso'ji. In the third pers. fem. sing. Pret. the suffix is not 
attached to the longer form nribs* but to the shorter and older one 
nba, as ^?^ip^, or shortened into n. , as ^tti^"} ; and so with Dagesh 
^Mb^ for simn'b? Zech. 5. 4. See § 111. 
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§ 115. Table of Rare avid Anomahiu Suffix FormaUons. 

Xl^^ Ezek. 28. 16. Fut. Pi. H^^t^ Ezek. 16. 31. Inf. K. 

tDfe'nn» 2 Sam. 22. 43. F. Hiph. '^JP^n;; Ps. 51. 7, for /n^. Pr. Pi. 

«i3nin» Pfl. 28. 7. id. "siriMiiD Is. 47. 10. Pr. Pi. (Polel) 

31fi», !?|li» Ps. 118. 28. id. ^ilb^&Ja Jer. 16. 10. Part. Pi. 

^^nik Job 15. 17. Fut. Pi. nit:>^n Ex. 9. 18, for MV Inf. N. 

id. t^'^'ir^^ Ex. 2. 17, for ifm' F. Pi. 

uf. tasi^DJU'sil 1 Sam. 6. 10. F. Kal. 



mtsriK Gen. 31. 39. 

rr - -» 

'Flto^. Ex. 33. 3. 

rfja^ Hos. 3. 2. Fut. Kal. 

^BtDMJaM Hos. 4. 6. id. 

*3^??* Zech. 7. 14. F. Pi. 

'^6d» 2 Kings 22. 20. Part. K. 

« 1 Sam. 15.6. Fut. Kal. 

to-ns^ Hos. 10. 10. F. Kal. 

tarpH&M Deut. 32. 26. F. Hiph. 

t|5^n» Is. 16. 9. (R. mh) F. Pi. 

JDIjtiK Jer. 22. 24. F. Kal. 

*i3fflD Gen. 41. 51. Pret. Pi. 

^:i'yk 2 Sam. 4. 8. Part. Kal. ' 

rfns? Prov. 4. 13. Imp. K. 

W^rii^jn Ezek. 6. 8. Inf. Niph. 

l^Pi-nJan 1 Sam. 17. 35. Pret. H. 
• • -I 

tensn Lev. 26. 15. Inf. Hiph. 
i3'^£)Sn Ex. 2. 3. dag. euph. id. 
s?j)a->r)n Is. 83. 1. id. 

^^n-^^ Hab. 2. 17. Fut. Hiph. 
»lJa*nD5'i Ex. 15. 5. Fut. Pi. 

nainn^ Job 39. 2. Inf. Kal. 

TIT : • 

^PipW Ezek. 16. 52. Inf. Pi. 

tt^iDTPi Ezek. 16. 28. F. (f.) K. 

nsnblDP) Ezek. 23. 40. F. Kal. 



M'jStD Lev. 23. 22. 
^ina Ezek. 20. 5. 

• t:t 

taring Hos. 9. 10. 

|^,t tx t 



Inf. Kal. 

id. 
id. 
id. 



t32DK73 Is. 30. 12. 

r ; t T 

ftia^p Deut. 20. 2. 

v I t'> 

ti^SMS*^ Gen. 32. 20, for ^273 id. 

y -; • : T 

riMn Ps. 102. 14. Inf. p. or K. 

Tir * 

ti^sasn Is. 30. 18. Inf. Kal. 

ta^p;! Am. 1. 13. id. 

^'Pp;^ Ezek. 25. 6, id. 

ti&'in'^ Josh. 23. 5. Fut. Kal. 

~t:i T 

b^b^e Is. 1. 14. Inf. Pi. 

&!33}9Mtt Job 16. 5. Fut. Pi. 

lanip?'! 1 Sam. 17. 25. F. Hiph. 

^in^i^Pi Job 20. 26. Fut. Pi. 

toSJtp-' Is. 35. 4. Fut. Hiph. 

sin^jn Hab. 3. 2. Imp. Pi. 

i)al55*'. Ps. 140. 10. Fut. Pi. 

^"^^rt 1 Kings 20. 85. Imp. H. 

bn^ Eccles. 3. 18. Inf. Kal. 

fijnn Gen. 11. 6. Inf. Hiph. 

rmwn 2 Chr. 36.21. Inf. Hoph. 

T - T • 

ii^si*^ Prov. 5. 22. Fut* Kal. 



This liat miffht be increaied, but the remaining formi oaa be {bund in the BemArke 
on the variouB Paradigms. 
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§ 116. Contracted Suffix Forms. 

\Tb» Pronominal Suffixei are, for the most part, appended to tranaiiive verbs, and 
Buvtain to them the relation of the objective or accusative case. In the following list 
are comprised the principal instances which occur with a Suffix joined either to tran- 
sitive or intransitive verbs, expressing the relations indicated in otner languages by the 
dative or ablaHve case, or by the conjunction than. They form a peculiar kind ot con- 
traetiohf which will be fully understood by resolving the terms into their original ele- 
ments, m the same manner as in English the phrase ItoiU give him^ is by ellipsis for 
I will give to him.] 

tAmt for mi im^ boOedfor them, I Kings 19. 21. 

*^3riri3 M *i]b ^rij thou hast given to me. Josh. 16. 19. 

W*!?? « ib ^"^^ I wiU tell himy Job 31. 37. 

^d»iin'| it ilb VCO^ he shall come upon him. Job 15. 21. 

^yA'D'] a ^b t3!b»'; he will repay thee, I Sam. 24. 20. 

•tttiip^ « 'lib nri^to / have made for myself, Ezek. 29. 3. 

i55*ittln « ''lb 5*^?D hring me fwordl again, Gen. 37. 14. 

i&Kb)9^ u mn vdl2l?\ shaU befUed of them, Ex. 15. 9. 

r\^1 « i»:p ^2*^ to speak with him, Gen. 37. 4. 

i3»S*; « "iSaJa ^vtTi are gone forth of me, Jer. 10. 20. 

l^'PJr " V)^ ^P?r *^^ ^^ ^ '*^» N®^- ®- ^®" 

I*:?! " 'I?-? "^^^"^ **^^ ^"^^ *^* '*^» ^®- ^- ^' 
^*^Vi « ^»:; "lan*;!! ^^^ tt be united with thee ? Ps. 94. 20. 

^I^^iti^ « ^;i n^^K^ <Aey apeoft a^ati»< thee, Ps. 139. 20. 
sirt^ « 1ii» mb'^ #AaZZ cfeoec to him, Eccl. 8. 15. 
"^991? u n|»93 m|in be forgotten of me. Is. 44. 21. 
^ninont) « ^?^ ^^t^iplt) ^ a»» ^^ than thou, Is. 65. 5. 

^pn M ^^bjp nJn w encamping around about thee, Ps. 53. 6. 
I'^ft^S^. tt^SaJa ^ti?^'; I have prevailed against him,*FB. 12. 5. 
"^J^iplC! '* '^^^'^ ?I^^? '^^ ^^ stronger than I, Jer. 20. 7. 
ti'^sm M U»9 i;m <Aotf ( f.) hast played the harlot with them, 

Ezek. 16. 28. 
Wfcb'j «« Da ifeti'j or "orpi?, ^feto'; <ft«y shall, refoice over them. 
Is. 35. 1. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE NOUN. 

§ 117. CUusyicaiian. 

1. From what is said § 28 of the nature of Hebrew roots, it ap- 
pears that the noun and the verb are very closely related in their 
origin, both being derived from a common abstract root, and distin- 
guished from each other mainly by difference of tone and vocaliza- 
tion. In the noun, however, the idea of the root is conceived of as 
at rest and unconnected, while in the verb it is regarded as acting 
and emanating. The former is used to indicate the mere being of 
an object according to its nature ; the latter, to convey the idea of 
ttction, motionf or becoming (fieri \ and involving the distinctions of 
time. The noun therefore is more limited, inert, and lifeless than 
the verb, which is the ruling, animating, most pervading element of 
the language, and consequently the most fully developed ; as it is here 
that the influences of formation have naturally the widest scope. 

2. Various other distinctions and discriminations of a special 
kind may be added, however, to this fundamental notion of a noun, 
causing it to be viewed in different aspects ; as (1) as expressing the 
bare idea of the root without regard to person, time, or manner, i. o. 
as a simple eubstantive; and as this is the office 6f the In/inUioe, we 
see the propriety of considering the Ir^nUvoe as a species of noun ; 
^2^ as predicating of a person or thing the pure idea of a verbal 
root, i. e. the participle ; the office of which is not so much to rep- 
resent the action as actually proceeding from an agent, as to repre- 
sent a person or thing as that to which the action, when it does 
take place, is to be attributed; as ^id properly one that torites; 
the idea of the person being peculiarly prominent, and consequently 
giving to the word so far the leading character of a noun. Again 
^3^ the noun may be conceived as having an attributive or adjective 
power, expressive of the quality of a subject ; or (4) as an abstract 
derived from a verbal or nominal idea, as T^fTCf righteousnesSf rr^^^lD'] 
salvation. To these many possible accessory modifications may 
still be added, as of intensity, frequency, the instrument, place, 
manner, dec.', of an action. 

3. Although dedensian in the sense of varying a noun by case is 
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unknown to the Hebrew, which expresses the relations of case by 
means of prepositions, yet the term is employed not inaptly by 
grammarians to denote those various chuses of nominal forms with 
which the language abounds, and a convenient arrangement of 
which has always been attended with difficulty. In some grammars 
we find no less than thirteen of these declensions enumerated, dis- 
tinguished principally by the vowel points peculiar to each. It is 
not perhaps possible to fix upon any partition of these forms which 
will not be more or less arbitrary, and liable to exception, yet the 
one now mentioned is altogether too complex, and imposes too much 
of a tax on the memory of the learner, to answer the purposes of 
practical utility. A classification far preferable is one founded upon 
a few great leading principles of formation which we have already 
noted, § 31. 4-6, as obtaining in regard to the verb. These are, 
(1) The character of vowels within th^ limits of the root. (2) Redu* 
plication of radical letters. (3) The addition of extraneous letters, 
particularly at the beginning or end of words. The advantage of 
this arrangement is, that it is far less arbitrary than the other, and 
not being founded on a mere difference of vowels, but on the essen- 
tial forms of words, it is, when once learned, much more easily re- 
membered and applied. It may be expanded as follows : — 

ORDER I. — Nouns consisting op thb Radical Lettess. 
§ 118. Class L 

SegdaieSf or Nouns consisting^ for the most part, of the hare 
letUrs of their roots, with the tone on the first syllable instead of the 
second, as is the case with the verb, § 31, 2. 

1. This is the simplest and most primitive class of Hebrew nouns, 
in which the second radical is properly destitute of any vowel at 
all, i. e. the word is in fact originally monosyllabic^ and distinguished 
generally by one of the three forms : JbtjliJ, itojp^, it)l3, btpj), bt)p. But 
as the pronunciation of these forms would be in many cases exceed- 
ingly difficult, an additional vowel called sl furtive or euphonic vowel 
is introduced in order to obviate the inconvenience. This vowel is 
for the most part Segol (,.), whence the name Segolate nouns. Thus 
instead of I^tog, in which it is scarcely possible to enounce the i, by 
introducing (,.) we have 5to)p_, a word of comparatively easy utter- 
ance. In order, however, to render it still more euphonous, the 
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^tCah also is changed into Segol> which gives us btijp.y the more 
usual form of Segolate nouns. In like manner we have 'i\^^ for 
•3b>3, nBo for nBD, ibn for nin, fess for toas, mip for mip, &c. In 
some cases where no difficulty of pronunciation exists the primitive 
form is retained ; as M^^a a valley, Mlpn sin, where the M is properly 
otiant, and "^"^J aintmentf tiiDp justice, &c, 

2. In all cases in which this class of words, by (he ordinary ac 
cidence of grammar, receives an accession at the end, whether in 
consequence of suffix, construction, or plural ending, the necessity 
for such euphonic vowel is removed, and the specified additions are 
made to the primUwe and not to the Segolate form ; as ^^if2 my king, 
^339^90 our king ; fi^'^'n&D your books, ^*yoo books of (st. const.). Con* 
sequently "Ibtp^, ~^ipp« "Ibipt? are always found before accented suf* 
fixes, only that Hireq is very commonly employed for Pattah, more 
especially because the latter has been already previously changed 
into Segol in ^^t)^ which makes the substitution easier, § 27. 4. 

3. In regard to origin the Segolate class of nouns may be 
traced to 

(a) Verbs V ChtUural. 

as Wh door >*1B prince rtA front 

tt^d miracle tm perpetuity Inda arrogance 

WD'n grass ^^}f^ vd'^rest 

(b) Verbs 5>^' Vao. 

as "^3^3 youth W^ step ^niD daitm 

^9iD gate yy^ watchtower tm womb 

The force of the guttural here avails for the most] part (§ 25. 6.) 
to expel the original e ^...) &fter the first radical ; only a few words 
with the harder n still retain it as kindred to a, as tihb bread, tini 
foomb (but tim Judg. 5. 30). On the other hand o always maintains 
itself, as ^Hsi trial, ^^3 youth, b^& work, though in ^Hm tent we find 
final e instead of a. As Aleph medial is too weak to support 
two vowels on either side of it, and to hold them apart, it rather 
takes the accented vowel to itself, so that ^tt& or ^M always be- 
come ^M ; so ^RT, ^RSi, 6lc. ^§ 20. 1. 2.). In such syllables as eM2i, 
iM, the M is often rendered inaudible, so that the pronunciation be. 
comes SM31, tiMP), though the M is still retained in the orthography ; 
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but we also find Din, '^ia. It is very rare for the other gutturals 
besides M to attract the tone-vowel to themselves in this manner. 

(c) Verbs y He. 

as nsSi weeping nSjj). end nan meditation 

nnwt nuh n53 reviling U^^ full-moon 

^titk sedge ^htD swimming ^Ha emptiness 

•^^a*"*! silence *»5n sickness ^t'^ beauty 

Segolates of this form, however, almost, always proceed from '^ orl 
as third radicals ; i being the most frequent. But in this nude state 
having no vowel sound following, ^ and 1 cannot according to 
§ 26. II. 1-4, maintain themselves as consonants, but are softened to 
i ("> .) and u 0), the t particularly drawing the whole vocalization 
and the tone so strongly to itself that the original vowel under the 
first radical disappears, as "»*!&, *i2n, for ^^^ (or '^■jfe), *]Sn. Holem, 
however, sustains itself somewhat more firmly, as *iin, ^35;, ^M for 
•^ISn, 155, ^fil. The heavier and at the same time rarer 1, on the 
other hand always remains toneless, so that we have ^MK, ^nb, ^Ha, 
as given above. Many words in this class of obscure derivation or 
great apocopation have entirely lost the last vowel, which is particu- 
larly weak in these roots, and with it the last radical^ without its 
ever returning in any subsequent formations, as ^3 (usually "^bsi) as 
particle not^ *VD (dual ^"^yo breasts^, Ig^ kind (genus), all with the 
shortest pronunciation ; also with a somewhat longer one, y^ son^ m 
name, f 5 wood^ ID^ substance^ T), friend^ isi God. 

(d) Verbs "$'' Van and :f" Yod. 

as ^i* light nia purity til's day 

^^» Jlame ^^n hole D^D horse 

n's? lime *t*i? city "^^"2 flower 

In a large proportion of this class contraction takes place, in con. 
formity with the principles laid down § 26. II. 1-4, as 

prim. r!^93 death "^j?) midst ^\^ vanity 

contr. ni?a ^in niK 

prim, trja house J'jn strength Ti2 game 

contr, ti'^5 J'ln ^yz 
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(e) Verbs Double Ayin. 

as b3 heap 13 side )S shadow 

p'n statute Hl& strength tin toarm^A 

*i^ Ztne *^\ sufficiency ^TD present 

Hid Zam& n& mouth is «Atp 

"^Nr »Zan(2 "^^P ruins ^^ mouth 

With this class of Segolates are not to be confounded many 
similar forms derived from verbs 3'^^, as t\\k (from ^3mY ^ih ('^n)^ 
ts; (jyf), whose original 3 never re-appears in the course of forma- 
tion. 

4. The feminine forms of the Segolates vary more or less accord, 
ing to the leading vowel of the masculine, as maso. ^b^, fern. nts^Ta ; 
^Bo, rr^BD; -li-', mi*^; W», nto»; tiw, nas?; ^if:?, nnsi^'and 

Ti" ' T • • ' »it' ▼:- "I t:t' ti' t:t' ti tt-i 

tTiS?! ; "153, ITiJ? ; '^ilD, iTJSip ; also without any specific masc. H)arin 
seal^ in*^t]3 capital of a piUar, ^^^"^ lead. 

§ 119. Class II. 
Nouns originally monosyllabic^ but giving the vowel and ac^ 
cent to the second radical, as Spp ; but generally written with an 
euphonic or fore-tone vowel under the first radical, as ^\ 

1. The euphonic or fore-tone vowel in this case is usually 
Kamets, as "i]D'^ upright, but sometimes Tseri, as !}:3b heart, or Ho- 
lem, as 9^iA. It is to be remarked, moreover, that *i or *^ when in- 
serted merely as the fulcrum of a vowel is not to be regarded as a 
letter additional to those of the root. Thus bi*l3 and n'^b';, though 
apparently consisting of four letters, are nevertheless treated as tri- 
literal, or referred to the first general division. 

2. The following are the principal varieties of form occurring 
under this class, of which the first are mostly adjectives. 

(a.) Form btofj. 
bjSD fodish ]?]0'; wicked 

"li't word ^Sb wages 

IT T IT T O 

Fem. nitot), rarely t^btopj. 
(5.) Form btotj. 

'dT) hungry Vtm thirsty 

Wn dry ioa boiled 

Fem. niftp,, rarely n^toft. 



»nri new 
ms, thirst 



^^xp satisfied 
ti^'K guilty 
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The above, in accordance with the verb of the same form, generally 
denotes intransitive ideas, § 37. 2. 

(c.) Form 5t3p^ or iit)^. 
5a^ round nia^ honor tai^ip Mafety 

^n» long oiifj holtf rias A^A 

Fem. nbitoft and nbtsp,, rarely ri^^R. 

This form is also founded on intransitive ideas, but is mostly appro- 
priated, from the native force of the Holem, to adjectives of a j^- 
manent quality , and is thus clearly distinguished from the preceding 
form. 

(d.) Form bsitejj. 
3^^ toriUen mtD'Q anointed i'^io childlesg 

ti^S9 mighty fi^blp peaceful Q^^9 cunning 

"^loa covered ^nb3 revealed *»iiDy done 

Fem. nb*it3p or njtsp. 

This form with u (^) has above all others the strictly passive signi- 
fication, and is for the most part used as passive part, of the simple 
root, though sometimes related partly as adjective and partly as par- 
ticiple to intransitive ideas. The feminine it wiU be perceived re- 
tains the passive vowel M^ but drops the fore-tone ; and the same 
is the case with a large ndmber of substantives of this form, owing 
to the peculiar strength of the second long and always immutable 
vowel, which is such as to sink in utterance the preceding vowel, 
as b^)a)l recompense^ s^d'i chariot^ ^^0^ coverings w^^ clothing. This 
^ may even be changed into "^ . , as y^'S^ statue^ b'^Dfel graven image 
(used only in the pi.), vf^i^ prison, b*^3^93 mantle, or softened into i, 
CIS tiibC] a dream, ni^a first-born, tti^Ja fullness, which o is again 
sometimes changed into Kamets, as ^DK vow, ^^3;. It is also 
to be noted that the characteristic long vowel of this form is occa* 
sionally so far shortened in the feminine as to produce reduplication 
of the third radical, as n^M3 redemptwn, n^9& work, h|nd priesthood. 

(e.) Jbrm i'^tojj. 

R'^ipj prince "i^iRS overseer tk'^iiD hated 

J*^5"i calumny ^^^Sj? harvest »ig3 pure 

Fem. ni-^totj, rarely D^i^t).. 

This form is a variety of the preceding pure passive form with u (^^, 
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which can be chaaged, according to § 7. 2, into the softer *(*'.) 
whenever a substantive is formed out of the participle, as is the 
case in most of the above instances, seeing we have »^to exalted, 
r^^Tfn prince I nipB appointed to overlook, l^|?B overseer; "$^21 and 
^^iS-n story, fmr; fc^^30 and fc^^jo hated. The i (*i.) in this class is 
often formed by the greater lengthening of e (..) of intransitive ideas, 
as Dn^3 pletisant ft-om tayj, pn^ and p'^ny 5n^Ae, ?3'; and J"!?"; weary, 
D'^iB and tsij)^ /i^^i/iue. ; , 

§ 120. Abstracts. Abstract nouns of this class are formed origi- 
nally from the Fut. of Kal, but exhibit a variety of characters 
They occur, 

(a) As mere irifinitives ; presenting the twofold form of 5tDp and 
i9p § 33. 2, as CJa2 the smiting, t3p5 the clearing, n'pD the piercing, 
MttJ the lying down, ptn the strengthening. This latter short intran- 
sitive form is rare, and instead of it we usually find either the for- 
nier with o, or the feminine formation, as n»?i) to hate /the hadng^, 
lians^ to love, nsi^T /o yjsar, nrpT to grow old, f7ptn to seize. In all 
these the accented syllable is very short, and the fore-tone vowel 
altogether wanting, as if formed imnwdiately from the Fut, Sttp'^, 

{b\ As substantives^ and mostly from intransitive roots. Here 
the fem* ending is predominant, as HSlpl injustice, (^difTering from 
3?B'i as admoL from adixiov\, tl^W weeping, ni"}5 nakedness, \Vy^^ 
speech, n^bri ornament, t^t^V^ righteousness. But Abstracts can be 
formed also by lengthening the accented vowel, which produces also 
a^foretone, § 21. 3, and thus dispensing with the fern, termination, 
alt£<mgh that can exist at the same time. Thus ^i^'n hunger, }kl2'l 
thirst, D©K guilt (whereas n>3m with Pattah on account of Gut. ^ 
is rather an infinitive), infj assembly, ^ijDip reward, Hj?"!? rigUeous^ 
ness (differing from piS asjustitia {Tomjus\, nnna free will, tV2)y^ 
desolation^ Some few have lengthened the accented a to the im- 
mutable o, as nin3 majesty, tiibs? safety. These Abstracts cannot 
be confounded wi^h the adjectives of the same sound (§ 119. 1, 2.), 
for an adjective formed from the same root has always e or i, as 
S3n hungry, »p2 thirsty, tm guHty, p'^'^S righteous, n'^'75 voluntary, 
65© desolate, nns majestic, did prosperous. In substantives of this 
description e is sometimes found as fore-tone instead of a, which e . 
is properly, according to § 87. 2, a trace of intransitive derivation ; 

27 
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as ^53 a foreign land^ probably also "n^n ptfcA, ^iW strong drink, ^3? 
cluster of grapesis ^i? ^^» snb Acart, 

2. The characteristic vowel u or i is often shortened in the fern, 
before the termination n ^ , and often so as to double the third rad- 
ical, particularly when it happens to be the liquid L Thus with tf, 
hsap collection^ nVia greatness (also ni^na), n5>^3 redemption, T<%Vb 
work ; with o, T\^^n fledge, nSina ^ood tidings ; with t or e, ni'^is? 
decc2, np*^"^n subversion, Ui^\> congregation, r\yyn sacrificing, rnpi"| 
and JiTBT^ inheritance. 

. 3. There is another strong and peculiar form appropriated to the 
Abstracts of this class, especially in derivations from earlier nouns^ 
which consists in the use of the plural formation together with the 
penult u, as tt^s^t old age, ti*^?3«ii3; and )D'^")r3 youth, lai^r? virginity, 
from Tj:Dt, dJ?, "153, nb^insi ; very rarely from Kal, as H'^ipsn embalm' 
ing. Gen. 50. 3. 

§ 121.. Class III. 

Nouns of two syllables having two characteristic vowels, hut the 
accent on the second, as fflab putting on a garment, yiiS^ d worm. 

1. The long vowel in the first 0yllabl% in this class, which is 
usually Holem, is inserted in the root, and is so strong as tho- 
roughly to govern the whole word, causing the vowel of the other 
syllable (usually Tseri or Kamets), though accented, to fall away 
before suffix and guttural accessions, as Jtpp, pi. d^tbtop ; that is, it 
falls away as soon as the tone deserts it and the compound syl* 
lable is broken up. It is the most usual and original form for the 
participle active of the simple root, as ariiS writing, itpip kiting, 
though sometimes derived from an older noun and having itself the 
import of a noun, as ^&iD scribe, probably one who busies himself 
with "iBD a book, 'n5itti keeper of the gate, from ^m a gate, tys vine^ 
dresser, from d*i3 a vineyard. 

ORDER II. — Nouns having onb or uoke of tke Radicals 

DOUBLED. 

§ 122. Class I. 

/a) Nouns in which the Second Radioed is doubled, 

as !i33 thirst, rraiD cook. 

1. The first vowel here is generally Pattah, but sometimes Hi- 
req, and in rare iostanGes KibbutSr The last may be either Kameti, 
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as IDin very uDeak^ Tseri, as b^^ duml?^ Holem, as ^i&3 migUy^ Shu- 
req, as £]^^St leader, or Hireq, as p^'n? righteous, A large por- 
tion of these are adjectives, in which the Tseri and Holem denote " 
permanent qualities or conditions^ and Shureq^ as usual, the passif^e 
idea, while the doubling of the radical conveys the general notion 
of intensity. Thus nibo forgiver, i\ e. one who forgives much and 
readily ; and hence with the sense of habitual occupation, as b^b 
porter, nsito cook, TJ? hunter (from 1*^2 huniing\ nlb^ mariner (from 
njja salt, the sea\ 

2. The form with u is (a) of passive origin, as tf^i^ friend^ 
propu one always attached, "ilas? pillar, prop, something firmly fooed ; 
or (6) of intransitive origin, with the accessory idea of permanency 
or abundance, as 5!i3tl robbed of young, '^^an, 6*inn ywZZ of grace, 
mercy, ^TBp_ always or readily attending. The original (^) is some* 
times changed into o(*i), as ")isi3, "TISTO, ^is*], or into i {^ .), as "i'^OMi, 
^^"n^, 1^\?, in all which the idea is strongly intensive, 

(6) Nou7is in which the Third Radical is doubled, 

1. The first vowel is Pattah. The last may be either Kamets, 
as TJJ'l green, or Hireq, as Wsn dark red, or Shureq, as f ^55? 
hedge of thorns, or Holem, as 15^5 ridge, 

(c) Nouns in which the Two Last Radicals are doubled, 

1. The penult vowel is always Pattah. The last is either Pat. 
tab, as C^l^t!^ reddish, or Holem, as SrriTO darkish, or Kibbuts, as 
t:|D&Dd^ a crowd collected from all sides. The form expresses the 
general idea o{ intensity, except when applied to colors, in which it 
denotes that degree of approximation to a fixed color which is indi- 
cated by the termination ish in English, as may be seen from the 
above examples. 

ORDER HI. — Nouns augmented by the insbbtion op Lettbus 

. NOT BELONGINQ TO THE RoOT. 

§ 123. Class I. 

1. Nouns augmented by prefixing » ;' as 

^T^DSt cruel, nj?i^ deceitful, *\ti^v^ constant. 

This is for the most part an adjective formation, in which the pros- 
thetic M denotes a permanent active quality. 
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2. Nouns augmented by pr^xing *^ ; as 

^V^'n'i red heifer^ tt'^*] substance^ a'^'^'j adversary. 

This and the preceding formation are eomparatively rare in Hebrew ; 
the three following are far more usual. 

3. Nouns augmented by prefixing ?a ; as 

5'n3>3 tower, ^&D?a number, 15S» step. 

The prefixed ?3 in this case is related in its origin to m and ^h, 
giving the idea of a substantial who ? or what ? in connection with 
the action. This^ its personal import, however, is very confined, 
and it is much oftener employed in a netder sense, denoting (l^ 
Place, as n^^i^ pasture (ubi pascitur), S'nH^ an ambush {locus insidu 
arum) ; (2) Instrument, as npi&U a key (quo aperitur)^ H^^tto fern, a 
pruning'knife ; (3) The result of an action, as rtipig booty, i. e. that 
which is taken, D5p^.^ that which is trodden under foot, -^ — As to 
the vowels in this formation, the prefix takes either Pattab or Hi- 
req ; the last syllable takes Kamets, as "^tp^y Tseri, as ^3099, Ho" 
lem, as Hpi?), or Shureq, as ©^ai^. 

4. Nouns augmented by prefixing Jn ; as 

d^iTOPi consolation, n*l»Bt» ornament, ^nnti a pine. 

This prefix t\ seldom occurs with a perfectly strong root, as i^i^aft 
recompense for the more ancient i*i>a3, but rather with weak roots 
which are disposed to assume a firmer sound, and even here, es- 
pecially in derivatives from the longer forms, as Hithpael, whoi^e 
prefix tin is preserved in this D,' and Hiphil, whose n also seems to 
preserve itself in this harder n. The feminine formation is very 
prevalent on account of the abstract signification, as na^oft answer, 
n"J*l3?ti testimony, both from Hiph. n&^pti circuits 

3* Norms augmented hy affixing *) ; as ' 

y^y^ building, '^'ia'i sorrow, 'i^inin'] Jeduthun, 

As may be seen from the above examples this afiix is sometimes 
preceded by Kamets, sometimes by Holem, and sometimes by Shu. 
req. The import of the termination "^^ or "ji is generally intensive, 
as I'niMi total destruction, y^y:} great affliction, yr>^^ splendid house ar 
palace from nude t^'^^ house, yib^^ a very high tower^ "ii»3 distin- 
guished eaceUencyf gtoryf etsaUaiion^ 
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6. Nouns augmented by affixmg "^ . ; as 

•^^n? Hebrew^' "^h^yo^^ Israelite, *»'1S5 a foreigner* 

This is the terminatiou used for deriving an adjective from any noun 
whatever, particularly proper names, leaving the noun itself essen- 
tially unaltered, as *itinFi inferior from r.rrt) under, *i3i£2 northern 
from lies north, ^ti5 timely from tt?. Abstracts generally appear in 
the fem. form IT;, or more frequently n*^. , as rrji'^bB judicial trial 
from i^iB judge, in'^c»*;j beginning from tti^l head, n^i'ii? activity. 
The ending n^i . is often changed into Ti^i, as n^csn and Dirtn Mck- 
ness from *^©Bn sick. This gradually becomes an external abstract 
formation, as n^fi^3 separation from n*Ti3 or rather t\*in3 separated^ 
n^^53 weightiness from 153 weighty. Occasionally we meet with 
ni instead of n^, as dnJasn, hite^'i, tTia^. 

7. Another class might perhaps be formed of such nouns as ex- 
hibit the charucteristics of more than one of the preceding classes. 
Thus •^iiat from the root "iSJ has its second radical doubled, and 
therefore belongs to the first division of the second general class. 
But it is also augmented by the addition of the syllable "^i, and con- 
sequently falls under the fifth division of the third class. It may 
therefore be termed a mixed form, and a considerable number of such 
forms might doubtless be enumerated \ but having laid down the 
general principles of nominal formation, it may safely be left to the 
judgment of the learner to classify such forms as he may meet with 
that do not appear at first view to come under any of the foregoing 
orders. 



CHAPTER X. 

NOMINALFL^XIOK. 

§ 124. Gender. 

1. The Hebrew, in common with all the Shemitic languages, 
has but two Genders, the Masculine and Feminine, which are dis- 
tinguished both by form and signi/ication. Words which in most of 
the Western languages would be of the Neuter gender are in Hebrew 
generally of the Feminine, while some are of a doubt fbl character, 
apparently fiuotuating between the Maseuli&e aad Fciminine. Others 
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again are marked by the anomaly of having the singular Masculine 
and the plural Feminine, and vice versa. 

2. As to the distinction of gender by^^m, the Masculine has 
properly no distinguishing ftyrm like the Feminine, but the ground, 
form of any noun is naturally to be conceived of as Masculine. 
Accordingly Nouns are for the most part Masculine, (1) Which end 
in one of the original radical letters of the vrord, as "iS'l a word from 
^'21 to Speaks ^^I? a sepulchre from 'nniij to bury ; (2) Those ending 
in n preceded by Segol (n ...), as ni© a Jield, n^'n a shepherd ; and 
(3) Most of those which terminate in ^ ?a, and D, as ^"i?? a Hebrew, 
toi-'iB redemption^ "^^p an offering. Feminine, on the other hand, 
are such as end in Pr^, m.., d-, tT^., and M, as nil? evU, rrjes; 
crown, D?'n knov>ledge^ ^"^^.r^ covenant, ri*lb3 captive or exile. 

3. The Feminine is distinguished by the twofold termination of 

(1) Accented n ^ , rarely » ,. , as n3i?a queen, nsit: good, »;c sleep ; 

(2) Unaccented n... , or after a Guttural n., as masc. 5bp killings 
fem. riWp, masc. I^'ai^J hearings fern, n^^isj. When the Masculine 
ends in a vowel the Feminine takes simple t\, as masc. ^'^Ii':^ a He- 
brew man, fem. ti*»'^n? a Hebrew womarii masc. »ten a sinner, fem. 
n^^n sin. 

4. Of the Masculine gender are all nouns signifying the names 
and offices of men, people, rivers, mountains, months, &c., even 
though they should exhibit the appropriate ending of the Feminine, 
as nji"^ Jonah, r.brip preacher, nns prafect. Of the Feminine are all 
those denoting the names, offices, and relations of women, countries, 
towns, cities, members of the body, &c., as D^l Ruth, &» mother, Tj 
hand, Xp horn, ^^ffi»5 country of Assyria. Nouns which are used in 
both genders, of which there is a coni>iderable number, are said to 
be of the common gender. To this class belong, for the most part, 
the names of beasts, birds, flocks, metals, &c., though they occur 
usually in the Masculine form. Nouns of the dual number are uni- 
versaliy of the common gender. 

5. As the addition of the Fem. terminations to the Masc. forms 
cannot usually be made without affecting in some way the tone-syl- 
lable, hence we almost invariably find in the Fem, important vowel- 
changes. Of these the principal are the following: — 

(a) As nouns ending in n^ as n^lblO, require the tone to be placed 
on the last syllable, this of course causes the penult vowel of the 
Masculine if mutable to fall away ; as m. )m^ f. r«^il^ • m. tk*^^^ 
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f. h»'''ia ; m. 6^55, f. n>a^25>. In sonre other forms, however, a» 
tyijkf ^J5i?3, ii'ji», the Jinal vowel is dropped in forming the feminine, 
as rrnykf nipi^a, nn*^i». * t 

(b) In monosyll&bic words of the form of fitly Y;, ^3, ffn, ^fo, &c., 
in case they have a long vowel it is exchanged for a short one fol- 
lowed by the Dagesh forte originally due, but which had been ex- 
cluded by the law mentioned § 25. 8; or if the Dagesh be neces- 
sarily excluded, for its equivalent, as ri73Pi, 1125, njS, ni?n, r»"iS. 

(c) Nouns ending in n.. form the Feminine by exchanging Se- 
gol for Kamets; as m. nS'j, f. JiB*^; m. n»fe"]6, f. TOn^. 

(d) The effect of the ending n .,. upon the vowels of the Mascu- 
line will be best learned from the following examples : viz. m. ©"'S, 
f. dc» ; m. TDiiaf, f. ndiiirj ; m.*iri3, f. n-inii^; m. ^tss?, f, m^^tsy. 

6. The changes effected in Segolate nouns by becoming Fem. 
are too numerous and various to be brought under any general rule. 
For a specimen of the principal see § 118. 4. 

7c Some Feminines appear in a contracted form, either as to 
their letters, or vowels, or both ; as m. nrist one^ f. t]^!^., contr. t\m f 
m. niQH truth, f. dD?aH, contn n?2» ; m. »tsn a sinner, f. n^tsn, contr* 
n»ten ; m. tT?.©» a minister^ f. inn^c'to, contr. ri'ic^a. The form n»b 
devotion is contracted from DNi©, aud ni'i languor^ and riltn rwion^ 
are probably contracted from ntii'1 and niTn (for tnnjrr), 

§ 125. Number. 

1. The Hebrew, like the Oreek, has thr^e numbers, the Singu- 
lar) the Dual, and the Plural. But as in other languages, so in He- 
brew, many singular nouns have the force of the plural from beL&g 
used in a collective sense, or as dehoting a mere nuzss without dis- 
tinguishing the individuals, as ^"2 fiock, "^ji^^i neat-cattle in general^ 
yflk ship in general, i. e. fleet, 

2. The Plural of masculine nouns is formed, as far as the letters 
are concerned, by adding ^^ . to the singular ; as sing. D^D horsef 
pi. 6->ono ; sing, p^ri righteous, pi. d'^fi'^'^? ; sing, •^jb^ king^ pi. d^^^ib. 
Nouns ending in i . , to prevent a repetition of the same letter, take 
simply d or d . , as sing. '^3©, pi. d*^?ffif ; sing. *ii3 gentile, pi. a'ji3 j 
sing. *iib a Levite, pi. d'«')i. Occasionally also the Yod in the regu- 
lar forms is written defectively, as dj'^api tchales for d*^5i3Pi. But 
noun9 ending in n v lose this termination whenever they pass into 
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the pluralf as nfn a seer, pi. is^fn. In some few instances the softer 
Aramaic termination '^'^ . occurs, particularly in the poets and /the 
later prose writers, as \^*rQ garments, Judg. 5. 10, T^5b>3 kingSf Prov. 
31. 3, '\^ islands, Ezck. 26. 18. As to the anomalous termination 
*^ . , occurring in certain words, as ^^SJp strings, Ps. 45. 9, ^a? nations^ 
2 Sdm. 22. 44, -^snn /Ae arrows, 1 Sam. 20. 36, *^ip'^!bfn 2 Sam, 23. 8, 
it is probably to be considered as a contracted plural ending, but in 
respect to '^- in '^3iSn window^, Jer. 22. 14, *^5i3 locusts, *iSn tokite 
linen, "^b field, i*^^' almighty, and a few similar words, it is doubted 
by Ewald and others whether they can be justly regarded as genuine 
plurals. They think they may be otherwise resolved. 

3. The Plural of the Feminine is formed for the most part by 
changing the terminations n ^ , n .. , and n of the Fem. sing* into Di, 
with corresponding vowel changes, as sing. iTil'tJ law, pi. Tiilifi ; 
ang. riJtnS) coat, pi. Hi3^^ ; sing. n^Sto a ring, pi. nisato ; though 
some retain the n, as sing, ni'n a door, pi. tlinin ; sing, nrig a bow, 
pi. ninttip ; or by simply adding ti to the singular, as sing. ni» sign, 
pi. ninii^ ; sing, nnn sword, pi. tiiann ; or by changing n . into ni^ . 
and n^ into Tii's ^ ; as sing, ti*!*^?? Hebrew woman, pi. rri^na^ ; sing. 
n^llDb^ kingdom, pi. r;i'««pi^ ; where, however, the genuine singular 
forms, though nou obsolete, are undoubtedly ITJ. and n^^* In tT^DH 
spear, and ni3t adultery, the plural is Q'^rr^jn or niJri"';!! and d*^ri^2T. 

4. Anomalous formations and usages, both in regard to Number 
and Gender, are of very frequent occurrence in Hebrew. Thus (he 
plur. masc. termination ^^ . is affixed to nouns whose singular is 
obviously fem. though masc. in form, as pi. C^bri'^ sheep, from sing. 
inn ; so pi. 6*^iB3 women, from obsol. sing. np3. Others, however, of 
like masc. form in the sing., as QH mother and Xtr\l< she^ass, take their 
appropriate pi. ending ni, as t\']m»,, tniim. On the other hand, the 
fem. termination ni is appended to sing* nouns of the masc. gender, 
as nin» fathers, from sing. S«t (obsol. na^), n^^Jk? hosts, from sing. 
»i2, as aUo ninaj^ altars, niJa'ip^ places, r)i33©b habitations, t)iiro 
fields, from the singulars n5it?p, ttiptt, ISO??, nib. 

5. The following are more or less irregular in the formation of 
the plural : viz. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Phir. 

n» brother ti'^n» t\^^ house t'^Ra 

. ' . . '" *" •" / 

mn» sister rwm ^a son 6*^53 

na daughter nisa p\v open place ts'^gnip , 
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Sing. ' Plur. Sing. Plur. 

' D^m-^ij tiV day tJ-i^V 



tti"i» ma» 



n^Si 2rj/i5 



D*ie;3 



5. From what has been said above it appears, that of the ttro 
methods of distinguishing the genders, viz. hy form and signification^ 
neither is an absolutely sure criterion. The second, that of the 
sensBf is probably the most primitive and legitimate, but even this is 
rendered uncertain by reason of the imaginative character of the 
early periods of antiquity, or of the oriental nations generally, which 
has given rise to a vast number of i^aZ feminines, in contradistinc* 
tion to physical ones. Viewing nature with the most vivid percep* 
tion, they seem to have conceived of all objects, not only those whose 
gender was externally visible, but all others which bore a resem. 
blance to them, as clothed with the same attributes. Whatever was 
possessed of a higher, more original, and independent life and en- 
ergy, was ranged under the masculine^ while that which was com- 
paratively inferior, weak, and dependent, was on the same principle 
referred ^o the feminine. On this principle we may suppose it is, 
that the Hebrew words for earth or land, and city, viz. *fy^ and ^i*^!?, 
being conceived as< the sustaining mother of the inhabitants, are uni- 
formly feminine. Hence all nanties of partictdar countries and towns 
are of the same gender, nay even the names of nations and tribes 
may be construed as Feminine, inasmuch as land and people are 
verj' near and cognate ideas ; accordingly even d? people is some- 
times fem., as Ex. 5. 16, but cf. 12. 33, Jer. 8. 5. Many names of 
places, following the same analogy, assume the fem., as ^^m hell 
porous V Is. 5. 14 ; K"^]} valley , Zech. 14. 4, 5 ; ^^^ district round 
about. Gen. 13. 10 ; ^Til^ fortress, Hab. 1. 10 ; '^^m gate, Is. 14. 31 ; 
biiiei great deep, Gen. 7. 11, but cf. Jon. 2. 6. 

6. The idea of the feminine, as the weaker and more dependent, 
is also extended, with great latitude, to every thing which is sub* 
serbient to man, which he employs as possessor, perhaps from the 
fact that woman, the grand personification of the feminine, was, in 
the age and the countries in which the primitive language was spo- 
ken, little more than a mere possession, a vassal, a slave, minister- 
ing to the wants and convenience of man. Hence the fem. is trans- 
ferred, ^1) To very many names of the members of the body of men 

28 
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or beasts, especially th6se which man most frequently uses as in^ 
stnimenfs, as 'T'^ and C^^ hand ^masc. Ex. it.. 12^, often followed 
by y^f^'i right hand; so ia^ foot (masc. Jer. 13. 16), followed by 
ti?B step^ turn ^masc. Judg. 16. 28), and ^*11B» step ; 5a2» finger^ 
irfla thumb, yr\\ arm, V.? «y«> lj* ^a^> T^^i tongue, 1© ioofA (variable), 
*l^t &ear^ (variable), ^toa 6eZZ|/ and ton|] womh^ Ijna A^iee, 55? rife, C|53 
totn^. (2) To names oi garments, utensils, instruments, &c., as 52PJ 
shoe, once 133 garment^ Lev. 6. 20 ; n'ln «wrd, ^?J?i roajor, n©^ worfc 
o/* art, *^rf2 window, Di3 cup, n»^rc-pan, It^'j pe^. The following 
fluctuate : ^^D po^ 13 pail, \hl^ coffer, nte^, tJM and tsM* *<c[^. Thus 
too tenb &rea(2 is sometimes fem., Lev. 23. 17, which is followed by 
MB piece of bread, and once by b^^l2food, Hab. 1. 16. (3) To in- 
animate objects in space in which a man moves or which he usea, 
as ^sn court-yard, nsp^ camp, "n'^jp wall, •iTta id. (variable), fe'j? bedf 
*i5K ship (variable), ^8^3 toeH, 1^3 threshing -floor, *^y^ and nSlf tcay, 
Sin"! sfrce/, very seldom n*^a house,, Jrf J^ /en*, diplp pZace, "g garden, 
ti'^3 vineyard, but 1^^ «ton€ usually, and names of stones and plants 
in general, as 1&3 vine (though variable). In the same way nouns 
of time, following ln5 time (variable), as a'ljp evenings HM* sabbath, 

iaii 3/ear of jubilee. Because ^nj riuer and *^n mountain^ on the 

Other hand, are conceived as masc, therefore the whole class of 
tivers and mountains, even with the ending of the fem., follows this 
analogy. 

7. The foregoing are examples of the t^>eaZ feminines not dis- 
tinguished by the appropriate feminine endings ; but the external 
feminine formation is more especially required, (a) When the same 
noun is applied to different genders, as especially in adjectives which 
do not in themselves contain the notion of a gender, but are governed 
in that respect by the gender of the subject at the -time, as ^)itk a 
widower, riDJai» a widow, n5l3 "1*^5 a great city. So also in distin- 
guishing the physical gender in many substantives, as tD^ik manr 
nffi» woman, 5^5 bullock, T\^XP heifer, {b) When the substantive in 
its most primitive form, i. e. without feminine ending, signifies the 
mere mass ; in that case a feminine may be so formed from it, that 
as denoting in general what is weaker and derived, it shall express 
^ single one of the mass, as "^^^ ship in general as mass, i. e. ajieeif 
n^» a single ship, (c) When abstracts are to be expressed, as 
nil^^iS'; salvation, ntJ'^S righteousness, ti^'^'O and n3b?39a Mngly poweff 
royal digAity. 
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8. Numerous instances, however, occur, in which the distinction 
of gender is by no means fixed and definite either by the sense or 
form, and which for this reason are usually said in most grammars 
to be of the common gender, from their being found sometimes in the 
one and sometimes in the other. This is particularly the case with 
the names of classes of animals, as ^pj^ neat cattle (Lat. bos^y ti*^^^^ 
camels generally masc, but fem. in nip'^3'>)5 D*^i>/Q3 milch camels ; so 
*pft'S sTnall cattle ; in like manner also some few other words, as wi^ 
a concubiney applied occasionally to a male, "^^3 a little hoy and a 
little girl in the Pentateuch, but in the other books n^jSJi is appro- 
priated to the latter. 

9. As to significatioii, the Plural is used with a latitude unknown 
to most other languages. Indeed in many cases where it is em* 
ployed they would use the singular. 

(a^ A peculiar use of the plural is to comprehend isolated particu- 
lars under a more general idea, yet so that the general or collective 
idea predominates over that of the several particulars. In this sense 
the plural approaches very near to the idea of the abstract, which is 
usually expressed by the feminine, as U'^^cfn darkness, tenebriB ; be- 
sides which we have fem. niJttJn id., ttj'np *^*2in and ©np t^*!!? sacred 
ornaments : thus too D'^'^in life, tt'^37355 loveliness, to'^n» and 6*iiT hve, 
to"^?*!?^ delight, delicue, D'^rii^o death, to'^^a^lis; youth, te^pffi? oppression, 
tjnhsnts ransom, ^'^:PM}P[ deceit. 

(&) Many names for regions not desert prefer the plural, inasmuch 
as such a region may be conceived as in fact consisting of a number 
of single things there assembled, as to^'ins^ the hinder part, t^yo the 
anterior part, D*^.^© heaven, properly superior a, ni'^tinfi lower parts, 
inferiora. In like manner greater things cohering together but 
which are infinitely divisible, as D'^td water, always in the plural ; 
tiiTain wall, often in the plural like moBnia ; so also articles of com- 
merce which are sent in small pieces, as D'^lbn^^ aloes, t\\id: spices, 
4\JiuoLyMra, &c. 

(c) One of the most remarkable usages in regard to the plural is 
its employment to denote the idea of extent, greatness, dignity, dom 
minion, majesty, often technically termed pluralis excellentuB* 
Among the most prominent examples of this nature are the remark- 
able words D'^Hix God, "in^ Lord, and several others, of which a 
more detailed account is given in the Syntax. 
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§ 126. Dud, 

1. The Dual. The Dual is formed by adding ti"^. ,, to the singular, 
whether of the masculine or the feminine, as tsi'^ day, du. ti^^V (pi. 
fi*^tl^^, t)i!s^ thousand, du. t3*^&i», riBTO *ra**, du. ts^tiOTO. Nouns 
ending in n ^ require the n to be changed into D before the dual ter- 
mination is affixed, as T^^tD year, du. ts^^WtD, rj»5 hundred, du.to'^jn^Ja. 
The following with a few others form their dual by adding ta*] ,_ to 
the plural instead of the singular, as M^in a wall, pi. lni?a'in, du. 
t^riJin, »ia"i myriad, pi, ni&^a*^, du. ti^nia'n. 

2. The use of the Dual is confined to the most primitive and ne- 
cessary cases of its idea. It properly represents a whole divided 
into two halves, and expresses the idea of a thing which is double 
or in pairs. Two things or persons which come together casually 
can never be combined by the Dual, which is by no means a mere 
variation of the number two, for even the numeral must be added 
where the number two is to be rendered very emphatic, as ts*]?*!!? ^^W 
two (and not more) legs ; and two kings, instead of being expressed 
in Hebrew by the Dual t3*^bbta, would require the phraseology ^50 
ts'^pi?? two (of^ kings. It is therefore only found in certain sub- 
stantives, and has so little influence on the construction that adjec- 
tive, verb, and pronoun can only be connected with it in the plural, 
as ni^'l fe!;r? ^fty ^^*- It is thus found in the numerals 'D'TijD two, 
W\}k)^'tv>o hundred, b'^&i&ji two thousand; but especially of objects 
which are usually conceived together as a whole consisting of two 
parts, most frequently perhaps of double corporeal members!, as &'i'7*j 
the hands, a"'B&^ the nostrils, b'^^1^ the loins, ta'^inJa the hips, 13*^3© the 
teeth (the two rows), to*:?;? udngs ; moreover of utensils, as ta^smJa 
balances, t'^n'n a hand-mill (consisting of two pieces). In nouns 
which express an object by nature double, the use of the dual is so 
trite and established that it even occurs where the plural is properly 
required, as "oS^yy ^^"^^ four feet, not four pairs of feet; D";:*^? n^TQ 
seven eyes ; S'^^J? ^? six wings, 

3, The word b'jiffi^l*^^ Jerusalem is sometimes written without the 
last Yod, though its point still remains, as cbffisi'n'i. Why this word 
is used in the dual is matter of mere conjecture. As to the noun 
ti*^1?T^ heavens, it is according to Schrceder not a dual, but a plural 
t3i*j^tt5 (D'^*^!pttl), from the obsolete singular ^?d^*, having the tone on 
the penult in order to compensate for the elided Yod. The case is 
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precifiely the same, he thinks, with la'^fa t»ater«, a word evidently of 
the ^ame formation. 

4. The vowel changes resulting from the formation of the dual 
are substantially the same as those in the plural, as ^^^, pi. ti'^&SS), 
du. ^T^^d. To this the Segolates (^ 118. 1.^ are an exception, 
cdnce they do not in the dual, as in the plural, assume Sheva and 
Kamets, but adopt the ancient monosyllabic form as the ground of 
accession, as l^^footy (orig. form ba^i), ^ibV^; Xp^ horn (y^pj)t 
^'?3'3&; it^ ^a^(;\?»)» fi"???^* The dual termination D*^,. is some- 
times contracted into fi*i.., as Xn'^yo two^ for &*?3ip; ta'iriip two, for 

§ 127. Construct State. 

1. A Noun standing alone, or considered by itself as indepen* 
dent of other words, is said, by Hebrew grammarians, to be in the 
AbsoliUe State ; but when such a noun is followed by another serv- 
ing to define, restrict^ or appropriate its meaning, it is said to be in 
the Construct State, Thus the words tji^ king, rrja house, rriiti law, 
when standing alone are in the absoltUe state ; they belong, so to 
speak, to nothing. But when put into such connexions with other 
words as to express the relation of possession, i. e. the relation of 
the Genitive in Latin and Greek, as king of Israel, house of God, 
law of the Lord, they are taken out of their absolute state, and put 
in a restricted or specified state fin statu regiminis). The consequence 
is a change in the first or restricted word (if mutable), and not in 
the second ; which constitutes a marked distinction in this respect 
between the Hebrew and several of the later European languages. 

2. As the words in the construct relation* connect themselves so 
closely that the idea is incomplete till the second be uttered, the 
natural effect of this is to hurry, and therefore to shorten, the pro- 
nunciation of the first, that the voice may pass on and find its per- 
feet rest in the second. But we have already seen (§ 27. 6, 7.) that 
from the principles of vocal intonation, when this is the case, a re- 
jection of vowels wherever practicable is the necessary result. It 
is in fact the same as if the whole combination formed one long 

* It is to be remarked, however, that the pecnliarity in question is not con- 
fined to two noans only. Instances sometimes occur of a doubly or even 
trebly Construct state; as H3"*^D3l Dlliitl generations of the sons of Nook p 
ton^tlH '*'*n "^a© '^^'^ the days of ihs years of the life of Abraham, 
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word, i. e. the tone is carried forward to the last word or syllable, 
and the preceding vowels shortened or rejected according to the 
usual laws of the voweUchanges, § 27, 9. 

3. Although the changes resulting from this cause are more es^ 
pecially to be seen in the vocalization, yet they are not confined to 
this, for the consonant endings are also frequently more or less af. 
fected by the word's going into construction, as will be evident from 
the rules which regulate the formation of th^ construct state now 
to be given. These are the following :— ^ 

ta\ Nouns having long mutable vowels in their ultimate and 
penultimate syllables change that in the ultimate to its correspond* 
ing short, while that in the penult falls away, as ^1/^ ^^b heart of 
David, from anb. So with monosyllables, nilT^. llhand ofJehovakf 
from n\ , 

fb'S Feminine nouns ending in n^ change this termination into 
n. ; as n'niR a law, ncJa triiPi law of Moses >• ny^m a song, ^yi'n ti'v^ip 
a song of my beloved, 

/c) Masculines ending in n.. retain the n, but change the Segol 
into Tseri, as riDp?? caUle, ttri'nnNi njp? cattle of Abraham; rm}2 a 
camp, i^yo'] HDn^ camp of Israel. But HB mouth always has ^B in 
the construct state. 

(d\ The plural ending 'o^. and the dual taV are changed in the 
^construct state into *^ .. , while the preceding vowel or vowels, if 
njutable, fall away, as ^*iD^o horses, ti>2ixa *ioiD horses of Solomon; 
ti'^nS'i words, ri?a5^ ^iin'i words of truth; t^^"^ hands, i*^n ^1^ hand^ 
fif strength. 

(e) Plurals in fii suffer no terminational changes in the con- 
struct state, as tiiax fathers, i»'i?'l m*2» fathers of Israel ; trisna 
blessings, Wy6 niD^ia blessings of heaven. It will be observed, how- ' 
ever, that the preceding vowels are changed according to analogy, 
<5ir fall away, 

(A. Segolate nouns (§ 118. 1.) in the singular, with the excep. 
tjion of those having 1 or *^ for their middle radical, are subject to no 
variation by being put in regimen, as "^l^Ja king, taiD "Jjb^ king of 
Sodom, but n'^a house, njipti mia Iwuse of prayer ; '^)S\ midst, 13n 'Sjif^ 
midst of the garden, where 1 v ^^ contracted into 1. So abs. nnn 
death, const. niJa.— To this rule there are a few exceptions ; as the 
abs. forms "S^}^ seed, 'S'o\ plant, t\iyp_ acceptance, and ^H vant^^^, drop 
the first vowel in the const, state, as y'TT, ypa, Innj^, iiq. 
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Tabular View of Nouns in the Construct Staler 
§ 128. Class l.-^SegoUdes. 



Singolar. 



MASCUUNX. 



Contracted Segolates* 



sing. 



Plural. 



Ab«>I. 


COn«t. 


Absol. 


Crait. 


^^J? 


^i? 


• T X 


*^?i'?^ 


1B0 


'I?.? 




-^'l!?? 


i^ 


■'^,'? 


t""!)!? 


^1^0 


»lp. 


■ »1P, 


t3*iipnp 


. ^^m 


BIO 


CIO 


rUMZKIlkB. 


iD^b 


nsba 


pa5a 


niDi>a 


ntsiJa 


^1^1 


nili'? 


jniib^ 


ni^i"! 


Tl • 


nntio 


■ trr\t\6 
» 1 


ni-nriD 


n3*^3 


r)5*i3 


nia'n? 


* tii3"i5 



Plur. 



AbMl. 


6ontt. 






Absot. 


Comt. 


im^ 


tii>a 






te'^ipte 




T,5 


1l1&l 




» 


to-isiti 






tl":? 


*n^a 






• T 


^ea 










tj'^b'in 














1 iW 


•^isi 






b^^"iw 






§ 


129. 


ClASS 11. 




.^■. «^' 


Contt 


MASCTLINB. 


Abaol. 


Plar. 

Conrt. 


•ol 


■ei 






Bi^S^, 


"•5^1 


•fel 


TP-r 






fi^?P.» 


''SP! 


^^ 


^> 






t)iaa> 


"??> 




^9? 






• T t 


"»»? 


ilia 


iin?d5-in^ 




B^|n| 




•" '? 




i^te^ .... 


5lt)R 






D^>>lBJ> 


"^wfe 
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AWol. 


Conit 


AbioL . 


GoMU 


•t""?;? 


T'RB 


^^TP.^ 


*^TP.? 


•..il 


.^.^ 


tt'^'^nia 


•;iv,b| 


fa* 


&■»? 


tj'^Rfe^ 


^pi^i 


* •• 


*v* 




''V.^ 


nafe 


nttip 


ti'in^jip irjMi'^* 


nen 


051 


to-nsn 




-•ft? 


"•tsi 


t3^?fi? 


"333 


n-J"": 


filB"; 




niif": 


fjftj 


WRt 


t^i^jjt 


titjJT 


"?1? 


roi? 


n-tena 




n)^ 


rijii^ 


nftina 


nft-1? 


f^l^ 


n?n« 


mW 


ftiftiw 


nana 


ti^ClS 


niJana 


niana 

-s - 


rTiia» 


tnia» 
- -I 


ntT^a» 


r)in»ia»5 


myfe 


n^jm 




ninj? 


T T 


n?*] 


T 


niD'; 




§ 


131. CjlassIII. 




AbaoL 


Sing. 

CoMt. 


MAgCULINI. 

AbMl. 


Vhir. 

Court. 

•carina 


ojt 


tJ^ 


ti*i)p?;t 


''^^^ 


toiiy 


ti^is 


ti*»>?5]? 


*^5?^ 


t : • 


a??? 


tJ^?W3 


"5??? 


t:i 


. 1^1 


tD^D^^I 


''1*1 


0)13 


n>.i3 


t3^*)i3 


4i3 


*1»^ 


■v^J* 


fi''?5ai^ 


^J>?^* 


T - 




FIKIMIVX. 




natiia 


tiiitia 


filDti^ 








hiia^ 


tift^-^p 


iiasja 


rD5)a 


ftttsjJa 






- 1 - 




hi:3pi)5 
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§ 132. 


Class IV. 




Abaol. 


Sing. 

Conat. 


AbMl. 

• T •• 


Plur. 

Conit. 

~ T •• 


^??^. 






••T : • 




n?2jp 


tiiny?^ 


"I'sa 


» -: - 


nbyja 


ti*ic5)a 




^??;'a 


"»??^ 


ni^iffi?^ 


ni-ito^ 


nat^ 


nat)a 
- J • 


ninsit?p 


ninaj?? 


ar5i?a 

T 


Mi?a 


T 


: •• : 


nnBipja 


nn&ffi^ 


m'nBTDfcj 


m'n&Tp^ 


py;^ 


p^r^ 


tj^Rnt^ nip^t^ t^ip':!'? *^fi.1!'? 


nia3'n>a * 


f 1 1 It 


▼ : * 




TT :r ^ 




T T t - ^ 






nins-i?) 




: 


: 


ni»^ati 


T •• 


ns?iR 


nin?iti 


-s 


i:?? 


"t?? 


• t; • 


^5^?? 



REMARKS. 

1. Class I. SegolcUes, As nouns of this class are already 
in their simplest and most primitive form, they seldom admit 
any further shortening on account of construction. A few cases of 
exceptions are given above, § 127. S,f. to which maybe added 'nTO, 
^nn, instead of '^np, "Tin. Monosyllabic nouns derived from ^y 
verbs admit further shortening only before Maqqeph, as '"p_ from U?.. 
nestf "ph from pn statute. From *i'7 sufficiency, we find const, ^i^r 
like n^^a. From tvp lamb, const, nb, according to § 127. 3. c, but 
rrB mouth, always makes const. *^B. The abbreviated "S^"^ friend al. 
ways returns in construction to its vowel-ending n?'n or T\T^, From 
ti^ name comes const, tid or ~Diri ; from 1$ son, const. *)Si or occa- 
sionally ''*\^. From absol. 3Pni3 helmet, const. 9ni3, with bare change 
of tone. 

2. Class II. In all simple nouns of this formation the fore-tone 
regularly disappears, while the final a is shortened, as *nip*3, 'nc'] ; 
^n*!, ^n'H ; ?^^iD, 9^ac. It sometimes happens, however, that the 
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short a which is left in such cases, having now the tone upon it, is 
transferred to the first radical, and gives it a virtual Segolate form, 
as IffiJ smoke, const. ^W, whence 1»5. The forms ittj:) often retain 
their characteristic e while the last syllable becomes toneless, as 
^^3 stranger, 9bs side ; though they may also lose e as fore-tone, as 
^i heart, "nyip hair. In forms Jtifj the final e is primitively short- 
ened to ^, but this can only remain so before Maqqeph, as "ia* from 
^IK. It is most generally changed into a, as *|)pt, *@lp, ns)?, 3*13;, n^3. 
Much seldomer does e maintain itself as long, as n^n, ^i:^9, except 
in verbs ^'% where it is the common form, as K'l*], K»ti. Final o 
seldom falls away, yet with Maqqeph "^"T-j, and M^ with Gutt. from 
l^ina. The short words expressive of relationship (father, brother, 
&c.) have preserved i in const., as "^^M, '^^, "i^an. On the other 
hand, const, y^ from 1>\ and til from D1 show no such relic. 



§ 133. NoiniTAL SUFFIXBS ; with the CONSSaVENT LiTESAL Ain> 

Vowel Changes. 
.1. Whenever a noun has its idea restricted, not by another noun, 
but by a personal pronoun, the two words are brought into the clo- 
sest connexion and made to coalesce in one ; the pronoun in its 
fragmentary or inseparable form being attached to the noun to ex- 
press the relation of the Genitive, just as the same kind of pronouns 
is attached to verbs to express the relation of the Accusative ; as 
^•la'l my word, ^i'^nn owr toord ; analogous to which we sometimes 
find in Greek flrarspfxou my father, for ancient flrariip j*oy = newrv^ 
sf^ou* father of me. Consequently the general principles which control 
the attachment of suffixes to nouns are not essentially dififerent from, 
those which hold in regard %o the same connexion iu verbs. The 
nominal suffixes, which are mostly appeixded to the const, form, are 
indeed much more extensively and uniformly shortened than the^ 
verbal, and they are also more firmly and closely attached, 
(§ 105. 1); but in other respects the same laws are applicable to both* 
2. The principal rules which govern these suffixed fonna^ions 
, are the following : — 

Suffixed Masculine, 
r '^(«) In monosyllables a mutable vowel falls away, as tm name^ 
^Ja© my namCf il2m his name; ^ san^ *»3a my son, K^ her son. Yet 
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tiie long Towel sontetimes remaiDS in cases where in the Construct 
it becomes short, as m blood, const. to'^Tpjsjn m blood of the men, 
with suf. ixa*^^ hi» bloody ^W thy blood. 

(b") In polysyllables the long mutable penult vowel falls away, 
bat tb» ultintate remains unless tbllowed by a suffix beginning with 
a consonant and forming a mixed syllable, when it is shortened, as 
^^-n word, ^y^'n my word, 'la^i^'n our word ; D^*^?'?, 'V;")?'^ y<fw word. 
In some cases a long vowel before ^ is changed into a kindred short, 
as aj» enemy, ^T\tk thine enemy; '^'li^ former^ ^cnsi"* thy former; «S5i 
creator, ?j»Sa thy creator ; itfia redeemer, ?|b»l3 thy redeemer. 

(c^ Segolates assume their primitive monosyllabic form, as "^bD 
(orig. "nbD) booh, ^^JBO thy book; ia-^ (ban) foot, '^bai my foot; lj» 
(;im) ear, '^Dm my ear, T3m his ear, Bjm their ear ; brf» (]bn») tent^ 

■^^C?? % (^0 *^"* i ^^O'? *°^ '^^n?' *** ^* 

(d) Forms in'^St and *^y\ contract the two syllables into one, ma- 
king ^ quiesce in Tseri, and 1 in Holem, as in the Construct state, 
as in*>^ his house, ^n"^^ thy house, ti^in'^Si your house ; '^^iin my midst, 
^35iPi our midst, MSiti your midst, M'ln «Aeir midst; DiJa (ieo^A, 
ini)a Am c2ea/A. 

(c) Three nouns, ntt/o^Aer, n» Jro^Acr, jmA W father-in-law, 
assume a final Yod before suffixes, which in the first pers. sing, co- 
incides with the suffix itself, as *^ntt my father, "^T}^ my brother. 
Elsewhere it is merely epenthetic, as lD*in» our father, ^'liXk thy 
father, 1|'iJpn thy (f.) fatherAn-law, xy^'qn her father-in^aw; W» 
and sirr^m his brother, ^^"^ri^^your brother, bn'^n» their brother ; IJ'^nx 
your (f.) father, in'^5»| their (f.) father. 

(f^ Nouns ending in n «. reject the M before suffixes, and always 
assume ^n as the suffix of the third pers. masc, which is followed 
by several other nouns of different origin. Thus nbs;^ work, ^W1^ 
thy work, ^303;)a our work, ^nwi^ his work. The word n| moutli, as 
elsewhere remarked, changes M into \ which coincides with the 
suffix of the first pers. sing., as *yp (for 't'^g) my mouth, ^*>& thy mouth, 
nn^fi and l->& his mouth, n*>d her mouth, ^3'^& our mouth, fi^'^e your 
mouthy bn^^b and i}3'^& their mou^. Among other nouns which as- 
sume the suffix ^n are ni» light, *in'^i» his light, ^^ kind, sinj.^iJa his 
kind ; tsiTa a yoke, ^hb)a his yoke, dec. In some again whose last 
radical M passes into "", this ^ before suffixes becomes moveable, as 
*»n& (from n-}^) fruit, ^y\ls my fruit, ^'rys and fj'j'iB thy fruit, i*^^& 
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his fruUf M'l^jB your fruit, to-j-nB ornnB and iJa*;*)? their frwt, in^^^B 

(^) If the last letter of a word be virtually doubled, the Dagesh of 
duplication is usually expressed before the suffix, and if the vowel be 
long it is changed into its homogeneous short ; though the latter 
peculiarity occurs much oftener in monosyllables than elsewhere, 
as p'n (from pgn) statute, "^pjn my statute, ^pn thy statute, t)^ri their 
statute,' ipn his statute; 3^3 (from 3b3) totality^ i^3 his totality, xA^ 
their totality, i. e. the whole of them, or they all ; p*"i (from pB*j) 
spittle, *ip'i my spittle. 

(A) Feminine Singular vjith Suffixes, — ^The Feminine termination 
tr ^ before suffixes is changed into tl ^ , and before the grave suf- 
fixes m and ^3 into ti . , as rt^yi disgrace, *^^B'^rT my disgrace ; n?Djj3 
revenge, '^n^pD my revenge, 'isn^pa our revenge ; n)Q«3 breath, ^ri»TD3 
my breath, D^n^Tp: your breath, "pniOTpD your (f.) breath. A slightly 
different analogy of formation is observed in ^iti^'iiJa our kindred, 
Ruth 3. 2, for ^3Piyni>a. 

,. I (t^ Masculine Plural and Dual with Suffixes, — In these numbers, 
as in the Construct, the characteristic terminating ti is dropped, and 
the *i which remains quiesces in Tseri before the plural suffixes, but 
in Segol before ^ and n, as "Jji^a king, ti^pi^ kings, ^i^'iwi^ our kings, 
^"^siJa thy kings, n'^5b>a her kings. Before suffix *i the final ^i 
coalesces and goes into the dipthongal "^ _ , as S'i» enemy, to'in'i« en- 
emies, *^5'i» my enemies. Before "![ it is pronounced with short Hi- 
req, and before suffix 1 of the third person it either quiesces in Ka- 
mets or is rejected, as ';|'??^*» thine (f ) enemies, 1'^n'i» or l^'JK his 
enemies. Thus also b^^^foot, D'lia'l two feet, ^b?*} my feet, ^^ia^l thy 
feet, '!j':ia^ thy (f.)feet, T^ian andii?^ his feet, li^ba'l her feet,^'^'^^^ 
our feet, t35-»ban your feet, tan'iban their feet. 

(A;) Feminine Plural with Suffixes. — Plurals with the Feminine 
termination ni assume *i before the suffixes, as if from the primitive 
Masc. termination ts^ni with final D elided. The vowel changes 
follow the analogy of § 27. 7-9. Thus n-niPi law, ni^in laws, '^rii'niti 
my laws, T^riinift his laws ; m? counsel, M2? counsels, ^^^riis? thy (f ) 
counsels; nsdn^ thought, pi. riispnja, ininpn^i my thoughts, '?(*iriinrnxi 
thy thoughts, ^D'lpiattJniQ our thoughts. Instead of tan and yi we often 
meet with D^ and T^, which are otherwise suffixes to the singular, 
as briinia^ their signs, tahiliiti their generations, TTii^iti their laws, 
Vip^s their righteousnesses. "~ 
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§ 133. Pasadiom of the Nominal Suffixes, 



1 c. 

2 m. 
2f. 

3 m. 
3f. 

1 c. 

2 m. ti^ 
2f. 1? 

3 m. &T 
3f. 1, 



•1 

1 

•i 

13. 



13'!T a toor(2, Masc. 

T T 

Sing. 

'I'^nn my tDord 1 c. "^ . 

'?|nn'7 % — 2 m. i?!^ ,. 

I <Ay — 2 f . "sp - 

3 m. 1^ ^ 

3f. n^v 

1 c. 'ji'^ .. 

2 m. ttS'i.. 
2f. T^V. 

3 m. Btti .. 
3f. Tjr. 



^•151 Acr — 

**T ; 

toS'nD'n your — 

T5^n'5i your — 

to'nn'n <A«£r — 

yr^^l their — 



Plur. 

^'m my words 

Tl^'in'7 thy — 

'^I'nna'n thy — 

n^'ni'n Aw — 

rr^'iii'i Acr — 

^3'i'nS'7 our — 

taS'i'^n^ your — 

')5*Ti;i'7 your — 

ttli'iira'n their — 

'^n^^'iin their — 



iTJffi' a year, Fem. 

Sing. 

1 c. "^ . "^WTD my year 

2 in. f| ^fiJTp thy — 

2 f . •=! .. "qrijffi thy — 

3 m. i injTp Aw — 
3 f. M ^ ?iri2TD Acr — 

1 c. ^3 .. i:t}3ffl ottr — 

2 m. ^ ^5 ^???? y*'"^ — 

2 f. 15 T^riDTp yoMr — 

3 m. t3 ^ tinattj «Aeir — 

T TT : 

3 f . It *|n;tt)«A«r — 



Plur. 
*irii3tt) my year« 

2 m. i?!'^ .. ^"»rii3r5 yoMr — 

2 f. 1|*^. - '5I'?ni3«J your — 

1^ , l^iniDB Aw — 

T T X 

rri - rr^nisaf Acr — 

T ~ T T t 

^3*1 .. i|D*ini3TD our 

2 m. W"^ .. tsD^nisttJ yottr — 

2 f. T^** .. 'Vj'^iniiTD your — 

3 m. blT^ .. totT^ntffi <Acir — 
3 f. TTi'i .. Tij'^fiia® their — 



1 c. 



3 m. 
3f. 
1 c. 



§ 134. BBHABKS. 

1. Not only does the suffix of the third pers. sing. masc. often 
reject ^ (§133. 2. t.), as isn Aw arrows, for ^T^sn, but the ^ also falls 
away before certain other suffixes, as *l3?'i» our enemies, for ^3^?'i», 
2 Sam. 19. IQ, ^1^^ thy hands, for fj-'n*;, 2 Sam. 3. 34, ^^D^i thy ways, 
for ^'^^'y^f Ps. 119. 37. On the other hand an adventitious ^ has 
for somVreason been inserted between the noun and suffix in X"^}^^ 
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Ps. 9. 15. Instead of the suffix 1 there occurs also the AiUer ^ti, 
as ^n^p? Aw eyes, for I^J'^J?, Job 24. 23, nn^Sa? his mighty men, for 
•T^Ssig, Nah. 2. 4. The Aramaic suffix ^t) or ^tfi once appears 
in one of the later writers, as "^nib^Tss^ his recompenses or henefits, 
forl'^^iJaaPi Ps. 116. 12. 

2. The suffix of the third pers. sing. masc. sometimes occurs in 
the form of n instead of % as ri5n» his UfU, Gen. 12. 8, riii^ the 
whole of him, Jer. 2. 21, ri'^^lD his song, Ps. 42. 9. In one instance 
M- is found instead of n^, viz. vA^ Ezek. 86. 5. 

3. The suffixes ^, ti^, ifD, &n, ifi and V occasionally receive a h 
paragogic, as nsn"! thy hand, for '?|n'^, nsa, in thee, for ^3, nsb to thee, 
for ?|b, nan^ipi'ni^ their (f.) carcases, for 'p'>rin^13, njsb to yoM (f.), for 
l^b, nsbs aZZ of them, tor 1^3, &c. The fem. suffix Ij in later wri- 
tings is sometimes changed, according to Aramaic usage, into '^^y 
and is thus appended to both singular and plur. nouns, as ^^iis; 
thine iniquity, Ps. 103, 3, '^?'^»*lbn? ^hine infirmities, v. 3, *'?'^'^n thy 
life, V. 4, *^?'ifi)5^ thy crowner, v.^4, '^?'J7^^5J thy youth, v. 5. In a sin- 
gle instance, Nah. 2. 14, occurs n^;:K!b)3 thy messenger, for '^i^^^b^ 
or '^5»b5i. 

4. Instead of the suffixes t3^ and \ some sing, nouns require 
tin and >n, which more appropriately belong to the plural, as tin^A 
the whole of them, '\nb3 t<2. ^f.^ ; yet fibd id. also occurs. In 2 Sam. 
23. 6. we meet with the unique form ttnbs = ttb3 ; also njrtbs for 
•^^3, 1 Kings, 7. 37, and again n;b3 for ibs, Gen. 42. 36. Alto- 
gether peculiar is nja'np their (f.) mtd!*^, for >75i*)g or *|a*^J), Gen. 
41. 21. 

5. Nominal Infinitives and Participles have suffixes attached to 
them, for the most part in the same way with nouns, but occasion- 
ally they follow the construction of verbs ; as when the pronoun 
of the first pers. sing, is to be translated by an accusative, then the 
verbal suffix *^5. or 15.. is used instead of *^. as '^yvt^ the helping me, 
*^3rii?a'l the deceiving me ; liip^ making me, *^5»*1 seeing me. On the 
contrary I'^ty signifies, act. my helping another. There are cases, 
however, where participles have \ annexed though indicating an 
accusative, as '^sil seeing me. Job 7. 8. In Ezek. 47. 7, moreover, 
we have ^^'^MD my returning, instead of normal 'nnim. 

6. It is observable that in several instances the suffixes of the 
second and third persons singular are used without a strict regard 
to gender, as 13^999 with you, tarib to yoUf fi^)p more than you, Ruth 
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1. 8-11, where the address is to the daughters-in-law of Naomi. So 
ti^*i& their (J,^ fruit, Lam. 2. 20 ; DH^Pth i^ toriin» their (J.^ fathers 
or their (f.) brothers, Judg. 21. 22; Brii» /Aem (f.), Judg. 19. 24 ; 
iri» *i?r, Lev. 20. 6 ; tiStiK j/ow (f.), Cant. 2. 7.-3. 5. 

7. Originating probably in the suffixes, yet distinct from them, 
are the paragogic "^ , \ and t)^, which are appended to nouns in the 
same way with the ordinary suffixes. Whatever significancy 
these adventitious letters may originally have had, it seems to hare 
been at length entirely lost, and we discern no other reason than 
that of euphony for their being retained.* Thus Gen. 49. 11, 
ianst ^?Si nfrmb^ rf-n^? ^Wb *n6» (for i6« and ISl) binding his foal 
unto the vine, and his ass*s colt unto the choice vine; Gen. 1. 24, 
f l» itr^rr (for n^n) beast of the earth ; W2 13*1??:^ (for '\'^?^i) at 
the fountain of water ; ft'^iaa '^tia'n (for nsi*^) great among the na- 
tions ; B*^>a©?i "'??5"*'n (for ^?J^) that dwelleth in the heavens ; ttt'i'nnfcjb 
(for rr^n^b) to-morrow ; B)?*^! (for p^) in vain ; BSn (from "p gra' 
tia) gratis, causelessly ; W^» (from 'V?») truth, truly ; Prov. 25. 27, 
tininai )[for Tba) glory; 1 Sam. 6. 4, t)5)5b (for 5si) all; tJ^i*! datZy, 

§ 135. ADJECTIVES. 

By recurrence to § 117. 2, it will be seen that instead of rank- 
ing the Adjective as an independent part of speech, we have con- 
sidered it simply as one of the several species of nouns. As such 
its derivation and inflection have already been virtually treated, so 
that the following additional remarks will be all that is required 
under this head. 

(a) As qualifying words, adjectives are usually placed after 
their respective nouns, as ni& 1D"|K a man good, i. e. a good man ; 
'^awj bi'ia "Tji^ a king great (am) J. For the sake of emphasis, how- 
ever, the adjective occasionally precedes the noun, as *i2i5 iina 
great is my crime. Gen. 4. 13, ^St 5*15 the uncircumcised male. 
Gen. 17. 14. ' ' i ., 

(6) When the noun is accompanied by the definite article (n) 
or by any of the pronominal suffixes, the adjective also receives the 
article, as aiten tt5*^8^n t?ie good man, naitsn nmv^ti the good woman, 
•\t3j?n *i3a my little son, tt^^l^l^n l^^ja his little sons. Otherwise the ad- 

* Ewald however, recognises in these letters, at least in ^ and \ slight tra- 
ces of a primitive 'wniovrvowel or intermediate sotmd belonging to the const, 
state. 
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jective ceases to be the the qualifying word, and becomes the predi. 
cate of the substantive, as nit: TD'^^ri the man (is) good, itoj? *^?Si my 
son ^is^ little J <kc. 

(c) Adjectives ending in Yod with Hireq are mostly gentile 
denominations, as '^'1^5 a Hebrew man, H'J'nay a Hebrew woman, 
'^'nsiQ an Egyptian, *^b«*nip*) an Israelite, '^n*^B» an Ephrathite ; so 
also ''nas a foreigner, XiBS northern. To this *^11[5» crwcZ is an ex- 
ception, the Yod being merely paragogic. 

§ 136. Degrees of Comparison in Adjective Nouns. 

1. The degrees of comparison are not indicated in Hebrew, as 
in Latin and Greek, by a change in the adjective, but by certain 
accompanying words, especially prepositions and adverbs, placed 
before it. Thus the Comparative degree is expressed by the pre- 
position 12 ^from l>a) signifying /rom,iAan, in comparison of, placed 
after the adjective and before the noun with which the comparison 
is made ; as M'l^ piti^ sweeter from honey, i. e. sweeter than 
honey ; ta'i'^n^ sii better than life, to^Ej ''JSi-iM iina greater than all 
the sons of the East* So when constructed with a verb, l^isiini^ 
ti'^Di;)^?; / understood more than the elders. The effect of ^ is some- 
times to give to an expression the force of the superlative, as 
tilT^n n^n 53?a ta^i'n J cunning above all the beasts of the field, i. e. the 
most cunning. 

2. The Superlative degree is not marked by any appropriate 
sign, but is expressed by various circumlocutions ; as 

(a) By the use of the intensive adverb 4»>p very, or i»^ "^VCn 
very, very, as. The waters increased i»>a "ivcn very exceedingly. 
Gen. 7. 19. 

(&) By repeating a noun in the Genitive, as b^cnj^H TDnp holy 
of holies, i, e. the most holy place : d'^i^rt inn vanity of vanities ; 
a'^nna? nn^ servant of servants, 6iic. 

(c) By repeating the adjective ; as TOpn ^?3»i'i 5>*n 5*n jbad, bad^ 
says the buyer, i. e. very bad, Prov. 20. 14. p'?a5 J5>a5> deep, deep, 
i. e. exceedingly deep, Eccl. 7. 24. 

' (d) By appending the name of God to a* substantive, as ^*^? 
t3*iribfi^!b rtiina a city great to God, i. e. exceedingly great ; to'^niK »*^?3 
a prince of God, i. e. a peculiarly great and eminent prince. So in 
Greek, oufrsioi ru) 0goj, fair to God, i. e. exceedingly fair, Acts 
7. 20. 
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(e) By the article prefixed to the positive, us iiian T^rnj ^w 
greai brother, i. e. his eldest brother, 1 S^i%^ 17. 28; b-^iiian ^»'] "ija 
<Ac greo/ sons of Jesse, i. e. the eldest sons, 1 Sana. 17. 13 ; "^tol^lj i5a 
ftw Zi^^e son, u e. his yoDDgest son, Gen. 9. 24. 

(/*) By means of the proposition a in, among, as ti*^i3a ^"'ftti? litej) 
/ will make thee small among the nations, i. e. I will make thee least, 
Jer. 49. 15 ; n^nsi|i *ni4^ ID';^ the lion strong among beasts, i. e. strong- 
est, Prov. 80, 30. ^ 

§ 137. Numerals. 

The Hebrew Numerals constitute a peculiar class of words, 
whose connexion with the living roots of the language is not easy 
to be recognised. They are essentially primitive substantives, 
though often having a mere adverbial usage. Only ^rrM one is era- 
ployed as a proper adjective. They are divided into two principal 
classes, Cardinals and Ordinals. 

§ 138. Cardinals. 

1. The Cardinal numbers from one to ten exhibit both a mascu- 
line and feminine form, subject like common nouns to the state of 
constr^uction, which presents the usual variety of vowel changes, as 

nriH iD'iK one man, nriM nwk one wQman, ^^'i? '^W two (of^ toitnesses, 
t5*i;3'j WW six {of) days. They are as follows : — 

MA8017I.INB. PXKINIKS. 





Ab«l. 


COBIt. 


Abtol. 


CcMt. 


Ont 


vw 


.nm 


nriMi 


tlPMSt 


Two 


t*n3ti 




ti'^tl^W 




Three 


ncitd 


npbip 


ffli» 


wiw 


Four 




n?a-]8^ 


5a"t« 


^^"^ 


Fix>e 


n©ttn . 






»5q 


Six 


TWW 


no? 


■ 05 


tJT? 


Seven 




- : *. 


-ir 


- : 


Eighi 


npw 


Wa© 


niJa© 


jntettJ 


Nine 


n?tt? 


MWt^ 


^'.9 


5?n 


Ten 


• ^^t^ 


pto 


^«? 


. "^?.? 



30 
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RJBMARK8 ON THE TABZ.S. 

. (a^ The shortest and perhaps original form of ^)1M is nriK (once 
with M elided ^n, Ezek. 33. 30), for which we find "im Gen. 48. 22, 
Is. 27. 12. Const. iriM, though in the few instances just cited and 
some others "in», is found as the absolute form. Fem. t\n» (in pause 
rin») contracted from n^nsj or nnnsj ; plur. t^in^, the same. Gen. 
11, 1, or some, Gen. 27. 44 ; 29. 20. 

(b) The origin of the dual b^aip «wo would seem to be obsolete 
19; Fem. to'^tiO (as if contr. from to*^?)?©), perhaps from original 
sing. rniD. The Dagesh is retained not only as compensative of a 
.rejected, as in pron. tisjj thou f. (§ 30. 2. 5.), and verb tiW for Wtia 
(§ 38. 1. a.), but also probably from considerations of euphony, as 
the sound of the aspirate D is not easy after a sibilant. Const* "^S^'r 
f. ''fittj. The word is properly a substantive dual equivalent to a 
pair. " • 

2. The Numerals irom three to ten are essentially abstract sub* 
stantives to denote a mass, a mtdtUude. If they stand quite alon^ 
free from all connexion with a noun, the feminine form is always 
used, ais m^iD three = trios, triad. When connected with substan- 
tives, they should properly as substantives be' placed in the const, 
state, as t3*^?a tioio lit. a triad of sons ; ' but having gradually lost 
their substantive character and assumed that of adjectives, they are 
put before nouns without construction, as b^S^ TO'btp, or even after, 
still more in the manner of adjectives, as ttailp fi'^^a. Having thus 
acquired more and m(fre of the adjective sense, they accommodate 
themselves to the gender, i. e. the masculine ; whereas when con- 
nected with a fem. noun, they, by way of distinction, drop' their own 
characteristic termination. But in some few cases the original fem. 
numerals are found connected with fem. substantives, as tliDSi tupitg 
three daughters, instead of the usual D'U^ miw Gen. 7. 13, Zech. 8. 9. 

3. The intermediate numbers from ten to twenty, twenty to thirty, 
^c, are made by connecting a decimal with a unit, in the follow, 
ing manner: — 



Eleven 
Twelve 



MABC. 


PBM. 


TV - - 


n^ito nn« 


or 


or 


■»»? 'itlSJ? 


- : T k- : - 


T T - 8 


nnto to^^niD 


OP 


or 




n-w^ *»5o 




*/ 
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•Thirteen 


T T T : 




Fourteen 

One and Twenty 


T T T T ;- 

&c. 

• J r 1 » T 




Ttoo and Twenty 




&C. 



4. The decimals from thirty to ninety are expressed by the plu- 
ral forms of tiie corresponding units ; as fi*>citp thirty, tt*'?5*]»/or<y, 
***^?*'?!!!./?/^» <Sfc., except that twenty is ta^'nip^, the plural of 'ifej «en. 

5. Hundreds and thousands are expressed by the plurals of the 
words rm^a hundredy and t\itk ihxmsand^ preceded by the nine units, 
thus: 



Hundreds and Thousands. 


One Hundred 


. "99 


Two Hundred 


• - T 


Three Hundred 


nil*?? wbro 


Four Hundred 


nn«5 ya^« 


Three Thousand 





jPotir TApwand 
Tioice T^n Thousand 
Ten times Ten Thousand 
A Hundred Thousand 
Six Hundred Thousand 



nisin ^fe? 
&i» Hk>3 or n»» 

§ 139. Ordinals. * 

!• The Ordinal numbers except the first are derived from the 
Cardinals by adding the terminations '^. and n^. as may be seen 
from the following table. Most of them however, insert ^. before 
the final letter of the ground form. 



First 


iw»n 


rtwn 


Second 


-»?? ■ 


n*!?© 


Third 


htt,S]blJ 


- fl*iTpnjTp 


Fourth 


^rri 




Fifth 


hcSjph 


ti'^B'^JarT 
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Sixth 


•nfflri 


ti^wm 


Seventh 


• • : 


• • : 


Eighth 


• • t 


n^3'i«o 


Ninth 


• • : 


n*^?*^©?! 


Tenth 


^^W9 


, ni^'^fcy 



As the ordinal numbers extend only to ten, when the enumera- 
tion went beyond this, and sometimes when it fell short of it, the 
Hebrews made use of the Cardinals to express the Ordinals. But 
then the number always followed the noun, or the noun was re- 
peated, as (card.) ai'i ito &*i3Tp twelve daps, but (ord.) "ife^ t3*^5©n toi'j 
or fii-" ^m &-«3iBn the twelfth day ; fi'^B^ann nw or na© &'i©?ann nari 
the fiftieth year. So below ten ya*^» tiaca in the year four, i. e. 
the fourth year ; nm tii'i ^A« one (2a^, i. e. the first day. In this 
case the numeral is almost uniformly followed by 5 as ©inb ^^itoj^a 
in the tenth day to (of) the month ; t\'d^l2^ ©iStti WttSi in the third 
year to (of) the reign. 

§ 140. Fractional Numbers. 
1.' These are '^sn (const, yin ) m., nsn^ and t^*^Sri!Q f. a half. 
The rest of the fractional numbers are indicated by placing 
the feminine ordinals before the noun : thus naffin ti'^TD'^iTD the 

' T T - * • J 

third (part) of a yeqr ; whereas n*^!p*iitsn n;© signifies the third year. 
In some cases the noujp is omitted, as, * And ye shall give n'^C'^Jan 
a fifth unto Pharaoh,* Gen. 47. 24. 

§ l4A.^ositixm of Numerals in a Sentence. 

1. There is no fixed and uniform rule as to the order of the 
different parts of a compound numerical expression. In some 
cases the numerals come before and sometimes after the name of 
the thing numbered. Thus nn» and Jnnst are always placed after 
while the rest of th6 class mostly precede their nouns, either in the 
construct or absolute state, as tt'^ttia^ d'^std or ta-^oa^ ^ao two men. 
fii®nf5 fi'^*)ffi5 twenty boards. In large combinations we may either 
begin with the units and proceed to the greater numbers, or tice 
versa, as will be seen in the following series of examples, which 
will better illustrate the general Hebrew usage into numerals than 
any mere rerbal description. 
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Fnm 1 to 10. 

ir&k toi*^ one day, nn^ n&b on« Zip, in const. te*i»rf nrii^ one man^ 

»T •'--TT * TTT-- ^ 

(lit. unity of man). npiJpsn "^*^^ rima tn one of the cities of the 
kingdom, wm fii^*i» two rams, in const, ta'ijnani niSftk^n 150 «i«> 
great lights, ni3^ Die Mrce daughters, in const. fi'^Sffin ©itti three 
years, fiibjjcl msJan^w *^A;eZ*, in const. D^^ij;? rrojan id., WW 92W 
seven years, ^"^^^ D?^? seven days, 4^c. ' 

♦ 
Units and Tens from 20 to 90. 

&*^Mi3 'nfej nriMs eleven stars, ^vcyo"] '^OM* "no:? ta^^JTD /A« <i&rft?^ 
tribes of Israel, "liaJP n^a-^x a'^:ai /owrteen «(wi*, M3!D n*^icy lai'mn fifteen 

Hundreds and Thousands. 

H3TD t3*^^to^n rtJj5 *\5i one hundred and twenty years old (lit. son of 
a hundred and twenty yearsV n^p ri^^^ Q'^ciis^ cic lit. three and 
thirty and a hundred years, tii"^ tji'^f?^ Wl^io lit. eighty and a hun* 
dred days, Jgttf D"^?;!©! npJani ni»5 5?ffi1 C)bMs a thousand seven hun* 
dred and seventy-Jve shekels, fi^p^O t]*;&b» <«» thousand horses, 
XPtirkf2 D*^!?:? fteo hundred goats Cib» nti» «iaj thousand qi» n^05 fen 
t&atMan(2 C)b» n»?a a hundred thousand, fil» isi^ «l^fc5 fi'^RO ttrffee 
myriads of men — one hundred and twenty thousand. 



CHAPTER X. 

§ 142. Pabticjles. ^ 

I 

^ 1. Under this term the elder grammarians comprehended all such 
words as are used for the purpose of defining, explaining, or modi- 
fying either the principal parts or the whole of a sentence, and of 
showing the relation and connexion between its several members ; 
and hence they extended this denomination even to the Article and 
the Pronoun. Modern grammarians, however, have limited the 
term to Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections ; and 
in this restricted sense it is to be understood here. 

2. Particles are divided into Inseparable and Separable. The 
Inseparable are parts of words prefixed or appended to others with 
which they are substantially incorporated, as is the case with M and 
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72 in mrn» tawardi the land, tyf^ frwn the land; and with 1 and b 
in Tyfb) and to the land. The Separable consist of entire words ; 
aa nt5? nawt i? upon, ta'ntt before, 15 so, yri behold, mn comef^go to / 

§ 143. Separable Particles. 

1. The Particles of this plass are partly primitive and partly 
derivative. To the former belong »n and yi lo ! behold / »3 a par- 
ticle ef entreaty, I pray you, now, and indeed all those words usually 
denominated Interjections, and expressing merely the affections or 
emotions of the speaker, whether of grie^ joy« fear, langer, &«., as 
<^0» ^9 ^^ •' ^ •' ^^ which see a farther account hereafter. But by 
far the largest portion of them are derivatives from other parts of 
speech, viz. the verb and the noun, as will be seen from the detailed 
'statements below. 

§ 144. Adverbs. 

1. Among the primitive Adverbs may be enumerated *^9 toAere 7 
rf3 thus, »b not, H& here, tavi there. Of the derivatives from verbs 
the greater number are from the Inf., as "\^ so, from 1^31 to estdblishf 
prepare, ttdjust, niD well, from ^yo to be good, ^nia quicldy, from nnti 
to hasten, H^'itl much, from tiT] to be numerous ; and from the Imp*^ 
as Miin go to, from rin*; to give, nwil behold, from Hij'n to see, Td^ come 
on, from ';|i'j to walk. 

2. Of the Adverbs derived from nouns, which constitute a large 
majority, some retaili the nominal form and even the distinctions of 
number and gender with scarcely any change, as DJDm without, onlpf 
from D&»t wofU, p^ merely, only, from p^ thinness, emptiness, Wo not 
yet, from ^yo beginning, J2»t near, by the side of, from i2» side, S'^SO 
round about., from ^"^M circuit, nsj forever, from rtSO perpetwt'^^ 
X^^^m'^12. righteously, froma*i^»*i5 righteousness, niB*^in alternately f 
from n&'^^ri change. Where a change occurs in the form it is usuaUy 

(a) By affixing the termination t3 ^ or ta, as fi3)pH truly, from "^tk 
truth, &3n gratis, from ^H favor, G^i*^ ciaiZ]/, from di*^ day, rijiriB 
(= t3:^n&) suddenly, from 9r)& moment, tiiD]bvi tAe day before yesterday, 
from ^bi^ <^ree. 

^5) By affixing the termination D*^ . , as h'^jo (toice, from WO 
two, ri'^lSnfife backwards, from li'^nwt hindmost, t\*^fjr\p, mournfully^ 
from nSp mounter, ti^i^a'jsi Syriac-wiee, from D'n» iSyrto, n'ln^h^ Jew- 
<«A.toi#e, from n*inn*] Juiieo* 
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(e^ By prefixing prepositions, which gives to many iionns an 
«/dve^bial import, as np^b securely, confidently , from n^a con/Edenee, 
135^3 as it were a liule^ from t55?a a Zi«Ze, *ir[»3 as one, together, *7?b 
opart, from ♦ra separation, n±i straight forwards, from rria presence. 
In the peculiar case of T^W*!! = l'^n'5 together, from ^H'^ «»W» and the 
1*^ ^ , we find a noun and pronoun combined. 

§ 145. Prepositions^ 
1. Some few of the separable prepositions are probably primitivcf 
as ii» to, n?2i or 15SI by, 'near, ^J3 before, n«5 near, nnti beneath. 
But the mpst of them are derived from noiins mostly in the const, 
state with scarcely any change of form, as ^^^a feef ween, from y^"^ in- 
terval, *^ from, from n:)a part, portion, "nriR, pi. const ''"jnai behind^ 
from ^n» hinder part, b^?a opposite, from ii>a /ron^ — The insep- 
arable prepositions are treated under the ensuing head. 

§ 146. Il¥SBPABABLE PaHTICLES* 

1. This class of Particles consisting qf the Prepositions a in, 
a as, i to, ft or 5 {y^) from, the conjunction 1 anci, and the interroga- 
tive and local n, are fragmentary prefixes or suffixes which no doubt 
derive their origin from other words, though from their great attri- 
tion the etymology in many cases has become exceedingly obsCure# 
Most granmiarians trace the Prepositions as follows :-^ 

a in, by, from n'^a house, within. 
!3 as, like, (( > ^ so. 
i to, for, « i»i to. 

i^from, « y^from. 

2. JPtinctoafion. These fragmentary prefixes are united in close 
conjunction with the words to which they pertain with some va- 
riety of vowel-pointing. The appropriate punctuation is, 

(a) Simple Sheva, as "nana in a word^ mfftS as Moses, Tini to 
David. 

(b) Before simple Sheva they take short Hireq, § 27. 8. as *iana 

(c\ Before composite Shevas they take the corresponding short 
vowel, as *^ft»?, '1?'^5> *^lbni. Yet the rough enunciation frequently 
remains with i before an infinitive, as tfonb^ *^oikb, taftfib, nisfn^. 
In any common words tk loses its guttural power by assmilatioBy as 
tovi>5, ta^'riJ^S, Sttub. See § 26. 8# 
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(d) When the article n is omitted before nouns they assume its 
punctuation, § 29. 4. as 1|^^b to the king, for "^^^D^* ^?^ among the 
people, for aa?na, fi'^'^n^ t« the mountains, for fi'^'nnna. 

(«) fiefbre certain monosyllabic pronouns and other words be* 
ginning with accented syllables, they u^jually take Kamets as a 
foretone, as dsb, nts, tanb, ni>ab, noab, risii. 

', It*' iYt' T t it' » |Tt' »|7» 

(/) Before the pronoun n^ the prepositions !3 and ^ usually take 
Pattah, as n^a, n^a^, but n:3b where the last syllable has lost the 
tone. 

{g) In prefixing itj the final weak \ is for the most part assimi^ 
lated to the following letter, and expressed by Dagesh forte, as 
•nn'i^a for 'n'Ti3>a, T^asbra for T^aBbDJa, 'iT'iJa for *^T^3t3. When followed 
by a guttural the compensation is made by lengthening the short } 
into e, according to § 25. 8, as tins^^, T^^^??, ti?5, ^'^"Ijn^, fi"^?©*!)?. 
Cases occur, however, in which the compensation is altogether 
neglected, though analogically due, as fnn?p, ni^'tiJ?, Wnq, tjin^, 

j§ 147. Conjunction T and. 

1. Of the conjunctions, the copulative particle *] is by far the 
most important. In regard to punctuation, its appropriate point is 
simple Sheva, as !3b^l niD73 Moae^ and Caleb. But, 

(a\ Before Gutturals with composite Sheva it takes the corres- 
ponding short vowel, as ia?,l, f^!??[^» 

(h\ Before a tone-syllable it frequently takes Kamets, as "liTT "li*? 
generation and generation, innjs] and a pit. 

(c\ Before Yod, which would analogically have simple Sheva, 
it takes long Hireq and makes the Yod quiescent, as *in*ii, '^Ja'^l. 

(d\ Usually before words beginning with either a, ?a, &, and 
always before a letter with Sheva, it takes Shureq, as tjb^^, ti*5?1, 

(e\ Before the verbs n*^h and n*^)! it sometimes takes short Hi- 
req or Segol, as ^iN^ii, Dfi'^^jni, trn^. 

§ 148. Of n Interrogative. 

1. This particle occurs as a prefix to a word in a state of inter- 
rogation, in which case it is usually pointed with Hateph Pattah 
^n) to distinguish it from the Article (§29» 2-5). In particular 
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situations, however, it varies its punctuation ; as fa\ Before Gut- 
turals, where it assumes simple Pattah, as IjisiH *AaZ/ 1 go? is^iz^il 
an homo; {b\ Before Gutturals with Kamets, where it takes Segol, 
according to § 25. 9, as D^nn (should) a wise man ? nrprin hath 
(this) been ? ^c^ Before a simple Sheva it sometimes appears tr ith 
Pattah, as njitDH Gen. 34. 31. fd^ Occasionally with Dagesh forte, 
as I5|)n Gen. 17. 17, Num. 13. 19, 1 Sam. 10. 24, &c. 
§ 149. Ofn^ Local. 

1. Among the slightly perceptible rudiments of the formation of 
cases in Hebrew, is to be reckoned the attachment of ii ^ as a demon- 
strative particle, to denote direction or motion towards a place, (never 
towards a person), or the effort to attain an object, as nri*pa{i towards 
the house. This formation, which is capable of being affixed to 
every gender and number, is very loosely and weakly attached, not 
assuming the tone, and therefore leaving every long vowel wholly un- 
altered in the last syllable, as njiJOli towards Samaria, JTinn and T^'^T} 
towards the mountain. But the short furtive vowels Segol, Pattah, 
and Hireq, of the Segolate forms, are often changed by its influence, 
as nsnst towards the earth, n^np eastward, and so also the toneless 
Hireq of the dual, as HXi'^iQltJ towards heaven. The termination n\ 
of the fem. sing, is often changed before this particle into ti, as 
rn?a, Mfi^Ja ; and so also in the case of Paragogic M considered below, 
§ 150. Of t\ Paragogic, 

1. This particle is annexed to many words solely, as it would 
seem, for the sake of euphony, together with some degree of addi- 
tional emphasis in the meaning, as i^ii, ^Y^^- ^^S^^i «^^1?» ^^)0? *'**" * 
ouity, PiB^D, nns^D whirlwind, n?at?a, nnatJa wickedness, n'nrvi, nri?a*^» 

* •'' T ' TIT ' T*:' T IT • : ' T -' TIT ** 

fear, tVP'W^, nn:P'nr3"» salvation, n*i2, nr>*i2 straits, distress. 

.f 't :▼»•: 'tt'titt ' 

§ 151. COMPOUND PARTICLES. 

1. Cases often occur where two or more Particles are conjoined 
in one, as riD'^Si where ? from i» part, of interrog. and T\^ here ; Mb*i», 
nj'^H how, from ''St and Pf3 thus; "^l^b"^ except, beside, from 5a not, 
and ^^naj to. Thus too when made up of two or three distinct words, 
as '^3 fi3 although, fia^ ■»? but truly, *^3 i? therefore, ^TD&< '\Tl "^Is because, 
nini» i? on account of, ^m 5? before, &c. 

§ 152. PARTICLES WITH SSUFFIXES. 

1. The annexation of pronominal suffixes to the Particles is a 
striking peculiarity in the structure of the Hebrew and the other 

31 
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Shemittc languages. As a general rule Particles which are derived 
from the const, state of a noun receive the nominal sufiixeB, but fisn 
heholdy from its signification always takes the verbal suffixes, aa 
•^ssn enmt=^ here am I ! nwn en nos^ the tone remaining very strong 
bn the end of the word, except in pause ^psn, «i53n, though occasion- 
ally ^ssn, 133n Gen. 22. 7—27. 18—44. 16 ; 13Sn Jer. 18. 8, gener- 
ally shorter isn ; ^]ti en te, in pause ^Sn, f. ^sn, BSsn en vom, Cjn en 
eat. Particles which virtually include the idea of the substan- 
tive verb to be receive also the verbal suffixes, because they approach 
nearer to the verb than to the noun, and the personal pronoun ia 
more loosely attached, as always *>3ni5 yet am /, "isa*^* I am not, with 
the third pers. sing. ^^T\y, 13p», mj^^St, iD©"; he is ; but simply i'^», 
^y^9 '^!^^i *[?> in pause n^ljsk where art then? W*^» afterwards 
written •'na^3'iS5*Ps. 73, 5, ^3*^8^, ti'jiy, M©^. 

2. The union is very remarkable in the case of the preposition 
*p? /hwn. The final T which is a very weak consonant in itself, be- 
comes before the lighter suffixes entirely conformed to the verbal 
epenthetic 3 .. (for 33) which is inserted before them, § 105. 8, and 
as the tone, and indeed the whole word, is very much shortened 
thereby the ^ itself is repeated, as *^35?p for "^Dpja/roni f»«, ^3?a?a/rofli 
us (also ^3«^/rom him, for ^np^p), nsa?? ; but ^^^^a (in pause ^ja?)f 
IjaKi, for *jS?p, "^jS^p, because this •) is not so easily supported before 
these somewhat heavier suffixes ; yet beforfe the common grave suf- 
fixes this formation ceases entirely, as ti!37a, tin^. It should be re- 
marked, however, that other grammarians resolve the form by a dif- 
ferent mode of reduplication ; thus, *i3?2^=*i35^5^ for *^?3?a3^. 

8. The Particle ngi has a twofold power, being used as a sign of 
the accusative and as a preposition equivalent to with. In the first 
of these characters it would seem that its original form was ni», 
which is generally shortened to n» or "DSji, but the primitive o is re- 
tained before the suffixes, as the final n being separated in the pro- 
nunciation, the vowel sound of the syllable becomes more open, and 
the original long vowel more easily maintained. Accordingly we 
find the o remaining before all the lighter,.suffixes, as '^riiK me, iri'm 
him, ^3Hl( u», ^r>M thee. But before the heavier suffixes, which are 
very apt to shorten and flatten the preceding mutable vowels, the e 
is made immediately hard, as ti^riK, diiriM ; but occasionally in the 
later writers wni* Josh. 23. 15, y^tfwk Ezek. 23. 47. This Particle 
thei^fore is really altogether distinct from the preposition riM (~^^) 
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wilTif which exhibits the suffixed fonns ^^ik tnith me, ^{?)M with theCf 
ti^riNt tri^A you» But as the shortened niM has become very much 
assimilated to this preposition, and, except before suffixes, has pre- 
cisely the same sound, it is not perhaps surprising to see them occa- 
sionally confounded in the later writers, who in a few instances use 
t\^ik before the suffixes for the preposition withy particularly in Joshua, 
Kings, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, whp have ^riK with thee^ nrilA with her, 
tfi^ with them, 

T 

4. Instead of the simple 3 as we find iJaS always employed be- 
fore the lighter suffixes, as ifTpd like me, ^iTalS like thee ; but before 
the heavier suffixes the primitive ^ only appears, as fi^^y ta<i3). Yet 
we have the poetic ta^i^ad Job 12. 3, and in^ before all nouns. 

6. As a general rule prepositions and other very short attrited 
particles take the longest possible pronunciation when umted with 
suffixes. Thus (a) uniformly the foretone a (^\ as ID^^p, '^'p'z, tn^, 
also tjnij? from la? with. (6) The longer formations ttrti (never ti), 
>nb, Tna or yx^, and often dna for fia, tin«5 for ^535, y^t,}k and ITii^, 
also often n|nb, T\7S!!V^ for 'V^b, fina. (c^ Kamets isstiead qf Tseri as 
union vowel of the suffix, as ^^b, ^3rifi(, ^3^k ; inde^ so much does 
this vowel prevail that it expels the Tseri of the sec. pers. sing, 
fern., as tj^, 1|nii(, "^^^V, "Jj^. In like manner S3 oLU wbkh approaches 
the pronouns as to idea, exhibits some pronomiAal peculis^rities, as 
^5]b3 all of U8f 1]^^ or Iji^ all of thee, 

6. Vestiges of a plural of prepositions plainly appear in *)^)[W 
after thee, OH'^'^in^ after them; though the simple const, state with- 
out suffix is often only in». The word nnpi under [a not fouijd in 
the simple const, state, but only before suffixes in the pi., although 
instead of the longer UCi^^ftriR we frequently find the shorter fi^IJP) 
from the singular. Qnly in Amos 9. 10, i^ "1^^ aboyU found with a 
pi. suffix, 13'^1?.?. In pa between the pi. ij"^!, rii?'*3, is confined to 
the case of the suffix also having a plural sense, as ftS'^.?'^?^ "^p? be» 
tween me and youy &c. But we are not to confound the forms of the 
prepositions ~b^ to, b? upon, n9 as far as, with the plural, though 
they resemble it externally, for those prepositions being from ti^'b 
roots, have the ending ^ .. from their origin, and not from the plural. 
This termination is always retained before suffixe? ; but without 
suffixes the poets use them in the form of the const, pi,, aa *^^g Job 
29. 19, "^^5 Num. 24. 6, *iny Num, 24. 20, 24. 
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§ 153. PAKADIOX OF FA]tTICI.BS WITH 8UFFULE8. 



ito. 





^ in. 




81196. 


1 c. 


*^^ tn me 


2 ni. 


^|, *!{§, in <Aee 


2f. 


"^k in thee 


3 m. 


ia in Aim 


3f. 


ria in her 

T 




PLOT. 


1 c. 


^3& in us 


2ni. 


&^^ in you 


2f. 


T^a in you 


3 m. 


bn^, Qa in f^m 


3f. 


>n^, *ili^ in them 



1^ (i^?) Of or like. 

1 c. ^'aiJaS ^ijke me 

2 m. ^1733 Zi/re f^ee 

2 f. 111)33 ZiAre /A«e 

3 ID. *ini?33 KA;6 Aim 
3 f. ni^aa 2iA:e Aer 

PLUR. 

1 c. ^Di?33 ZiA« tt« 

2 m. ti^i7a3, Q^^ ZiAre ^/ou 

2 f. T^a /iA:c yott 

3 m. fini?a3, Dn3 ZiA^e them 
3 f. "insi, ins ZiA;e f Aem 

t^Mt a» Sign of Accusative^ 



Ic. 


•iri'^, *irii» mc 


2 m. 


Tin)*, ijriK <Aee 


2f. 


1|r)ii^ f Ae6 


3 m. 


ini* him 


3f. 


P«nk Acr 



Ic. 


''i tome 


2 m. 


^i, tjito/Aee 


2f. 


1|b to/Aee 


3 m. 


ii <o Aim 


3f. 


Mi to Aer 

T 




PLUS. 


Ic, 


^Atous \ 


2in. 


ts^b to jfou 


2f. 


pi to you 


3 ID. 


tjni, i>a5 to <Aem 


3f. 


yii, f i to <Aem 



•ppyrom. 

SING. 

1 c. ^^^12^ '^Sja?? from me 

2 m. ^a>3, '^7^72 from thee 
2f. ^^7^12 from thee 

3 m. *i3a?3/rom Aim 
3f. r^^TSi^ from her 

PLUa. 

1 c. *13»)3 yrom i« 

2 in. tDSbyrom you 

2 f. *\'s)2from you 

3 m. tDn?a /rom <Aem 

I 

n» a« Preposition, 

SING. 

1 c. "^in^ tri^A me 

2 m. !P|^K, ^i^^fi^ 2£^A <Aee 

2 f. ^iPis tt^i^A «Aee 

3 m. iri^ toi^A Aim 

3 f. Mtn» wi/A Aer -. 
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t)Vt <u Sign of Accusative. 





rhVR^ 


Ic. 


«)2n» t« 


2 m. 


^^r\)ik, h::m you 


2f. 




3 m. 


ttrii*, tinrijsi <Acm 


3f. 


ini*, y^m them 



SING. 

2 m, l^^'^n^ a/ier «^e 

2 f- '5|';>'nn« o/icr fAcc 

3 m. *]'^yi^ after Mm . 
3 f. n^^'nnH o/ier Acr 

PLUB. 

1 C. ^3'^in^ «/"<^«»' «» 

2 m. tDp-nrifc^ a/t!er pou 

2 f. TS'^'nm o/ier you 

3 m. tin'inrw a/i5er ihem 

5« to. 

8IN6. 

1 c. *ib» to me 

2 m. ^'^)v^ to thee 
2f. . !\ ... 

3 m. I'^ifiji to Aim 
3f. . .'^ . . . 

PLUR. 

1 C. I3*^ji» to tt* 

2 m. ta^'i^M to j/ou 

2f. .\ r . . . 

3 m. fin'^^K to tAem 
3 f. J. .... 



1 c. 

2 m. 
2f. 

3 m. 
3f. 



PLtTB. 

D^^iNi iri^A you 
ifDl^^ vnth you 
ti^ tmih them 
*)ti{^ with them 



•J^^a between. 

SIKO. 

1 c. ^^^^ ^/toeen m« 

2 m. *|'^33, '?(5"ia fcefween <Acc . 

2 I. ... ••• 

3 m. l*i;5, iaia between him 
« t. ... • • . 



2 m. d^'^^'^a &6(t«een i^oii 

2 f. ... ... 

3 m. ftn^a^^a, tariia^a between them 

O I. _. . . ... 

^? tfponf. 

81170. 

1 c. *»b» ttpon me 

2 m. ^ib^ wpon thee 
w I. ... ... 

3 m. 1"^^^ tipon A£«» 
oi. ... ... 

PL^. 

1 c. ^iS'ii^ upon us 

2 m. Gi^^lbs; upon you 
«»i« ... ... 

3 m. t3h^53J, iJa^J^ upon them 
ot. #.. #•• 
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t\m under. W withn 



1 c. '^tinn, '^Pini?, ^i^f^^ under me 

2 m. ^FJnpi, ^*^fi™ under fJice 

2 f. "tlPinP!, 'Jl*:??^?) tinder <Aee 

3 m. irnncn, nipinpi, ^intinti, 

nSPinti ttnofcr Aim 
3 f. PiPinpi, n*ipinti under Aer 

1 c. ^5tin?i> ^2'^?J'7?> under tt« 

2 m. WtinPi, W^^Pinia under you 

2 f. T5?n??, l?*^?™ under you' 

3 m. d^n^), an'^^np) under them 
3 f. I^nri, Irt^'pn? under them 



§ 154. Interjections. 
1. Of these the foUowiDg are the principal : — 

^n«t, rri, ritt aA / alas i nti come ! age \ 

•^iri, ^w vo/ ho! on A«*A/ Ae <<tH/ 

*ib O tAo^ / n»'i see ! ecce ! 

Ttj. nin AeAoW / ni^iri God forbid ! 

"1^ twndd that ! K3 1 beseech ! 

2. The Interjections occur for the roost part in their simplest 
forms without any appendages, but to this 1|i (njn) is an exception, 
being varied by suffixes as follows : — 





SING. 


Ic. 


^y^^s (in?35) with me 


2 m. 


^TfS with thee 


2f. 


'!)5a? with thee ' 


3 m. 


i?3? with him 


3f. 


n?a:j> with her 




FLV1L 


Ic. 


^:!7a3p wiih us 


2ni. 


t^TSiV with you 


2f. 


ys^9 with you 


2 m. 


fira; u^f^A them 


3f. 


y^y^^ with them 



1 c. "^jan, "^ypy *\25n, *^Mn AeAoZd me 

2 m. ^^n AeAoZd f Aee 

2 f. ^3n AeAoW thee 

3 m. i3ti AeAoZd him 
3 f. nssn AeAoZd Aer 



PLVK. 

i5?n, ^ssri; Sign, n3|n JeAoZd ue 

ti^an behold you 
*\^3n 5eAaZd you 

t^n behold them 

1^ behold them 
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PART IV. 

SYNTAX. 

§ 155. THIS ASTICLEh 

1. The Article in Hebrew is for the most part used to designate 
, a person or thing well known, either from general notoriety or pre- 

vious description, as la'^lD^'n the heaten, ^i&^n the lights filb^n t?ie matij 
ID'^p^n the sanctuary, 

2. It is sometimes used for the demonstrative pronoun, as fi'i'^in 
this day, t^i^iy] this night, ti^&n this time. Also for the relative, as 
lanisn which encompassethf ^|n%T which is bom. 

The Article is omitted, (a) Before proper names ; (jb) Before nouns in the 
construct state; (c) Before nouns having any of the possessive pronominal 
suffixes. Occasional exceptions, however, to each of the above rnlies are mcrt 
with, which it is not important to specify. 

§ 156. Nonrs. \ 

Case, 

1. Nominative Absolute, When the Nominative is found detach- 
ei, in regard to construction, from the rest of a sentence, it is termed 
the Nominative Absoiute, and is to be rendered in English by prefix- 
ing some such expression as as to, with respect to, with reference tOj 
&c., as iS'nl D'ltit) i»n (as to) God, his way is perfect ; ^C» Wn 
^"^yi (as to) the word which thou hast spoken . . • « we regard it 
not ; r*^ "i^ t^'^) V^^ {^^ ^^0 ^^ mighly man, he had the earth. 

2. Geniiioe* This is usually indicated by following a Noun, Ad« 
jective, or Participle in the construct state f as '^^^n~i^ son of the 
king, D*^a| •i5iJ3 kings of the nations, *n»n n?*] beautiful of form^ "i-ja 
ris great of strength, laj '^liM broken of heart, "^n '^5»'» sitters of 
{in) darkness, 

3. The Genitive is moreover often indicated by the preposition 
b to, belonging to, of, as ni"[b ^i^JJ? a psalm of Damd, •iB'^Jb "g son 
of Jesse, C'jni nnna on the first day of the month, 

4. In signification the Genitive sometimes denotes the Genitive 
of the suljectt sometimes of the object^ as (a) or the subj. nin*^^ r.tn 
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the teralh of Jehovah^ i. e. the wrath wh\ch he feels and manifests ; 
(6) of the obj. nin*; ri»*i'i the fear of Jehovah, i. e. that which is ex- 
ercised towards him as its ohfect, Prov. 1. 7. In tvhich of these 
senses any particular Genitive is to be understood must be deter* 
mined generally from the context, as the construction is in itself 
ambiguous ; thus ti^fi^lTs your fear, in Gen. 9. 2, signifies the fear 
which others wiU have of you, but in Is. 8. 13, < Sanctify the Lord of 
Hosts Himself, and let Him be DDStSJa yourfear,^ it evidently implies 
the Being whom you ought to fear. 

4. Dative. The Dative is indicated by the prepositional prefix 
\ to or for, as T^riinskb nsj;) ^'^Jjt no end to his treasures ; * And Ra- 
chel came with the sheep n'^?«5 "^ttj^ which belonged to her father / 
i^»ttfb D^ipisn the watchers which belonged to Said. 

5. AccuscUive. The Accusative or Objective Case is usually in- 
dicated by the particle 1^9 (*^?)> though it frequently stands without 
any distinctive sign whatever, as T'";^?"^?^ ^'?^1 ^^^ ^ commanded 
his servants: niVi ^351 S» 135*^ na a son honoreth his father and a 
servant his master. ^ 

The fis^ is sometimes used before the Nominative, as ina-tifi^l andiheiron 
fell into the water, 2 Kings 6. 5 ; 'syaTp-r.I* ^^V name shall no more be called 
Abram, Gen. 17. 5; and there came si'inTi^'] ^^^p ^ lionaruLahear^ 1 Sam. 
37.34. 

6. The Accusative is used in a great number of instances where 
we should be required in Greek to understand xara, and in Latin . 
secundum or quoad, and where in English we must supply the phrase 
as to, in respect to, <kc., as I'^b^vn^jt nbn he was diseased as to his 
feet, 1 Kings 15. 23 ; byi «inn3 they are mighty as toporoer, Job 21.7; 

^ Thou hast smitten alhraine enemies "^nb as to the cheek-bone, Ps. 3. 8. 

7. Nouns of time, place, measure, &C., are also put in the Ac- 
cusative without a special dependence upon any particular verb, as 
Mffl 5aTCi ^1^^,^ I will serve thee seven years,Xjren. 29. 18 ; t^^plfl nS'^i 
and I arose by night, Neh. ft. 12 ; ini*n*nn& at the door of the tent. 
Gen. 18. 1 ; ffi^ttJiti t)M to go to Tarshish, Jon. 1. 3 ; rra» rrnto r'JDn 
the water tosq fifteen cubits. 

§ 157. Number. 
1. Nouns of the singular number are often used in a collective 
sense equivalent to the plural, as "gn f J "Sjina in the mid^t of the tree 
tf the garden, i, e. of the trees. * And Abram took ©BSn-riH the soul 
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that they had gotten,* i. e. the souLs^ the persons. * And they went 
un^to the Jebusites "fykn Mi^ the dweller in the land,' i. e. the dwell- 
era. < For the king had at sea B'^irlnri *^?» ship of Tarshish^' i. e. 
ships, a navy. 

This rule holds especially in regard to national denominationSi as "ipirm ^ 
HiUile, *iS>aifcn th€ Amorite, •noso'^n ^^ JebusUe, i* e. the Hittites, Amoritcs, 
Jcbasites. 

2. The plural of nouns expressing dignity and majesty, particu- 
larly the titles of the Most High, is generally used instead of the 
singular. This is termed plurcdis exeellentuB, as fi'tfiK KlSl God 
created; f*;»n *»5is^ hrd of the land; n©p^ &W» a cruel lord. So 
likewise l^'^SiSa thy Creator, ^(^W thy Maker. 

§ 158. Repetition of Nouns * 
1. The repetition of nouns, if vnthout the copula 1 and, denotes 

(1) Multitude, as ^1211 riin«a riin^a pits pits of slimCf i. e. a great 
number of pits. Gen. 14. 10 ; fi^^n dnttn heaps, heaps, Ex. 8. 10. 

(2) Distribution, as *i^2i^ 'np^aa in the morning, in the morning, i. e. 
every morning, Ex. 36. 3 ; W^ W^ day, day, i. e. every day ; ^n? 
"inA yvs> Jhck, flock by itself, i. e. each flock by itself. (3) Inten- 
sity, as CJTifi pns p'Tl justice, justice thou shaU follow, Deut. 16. 20; 
p')33? p>aj deep, deep, i. e. very deep, Eccl. 7. 24. Repetition with 
copula 1 usually denotes diversity, as * Thou shalt not have in thy 
bag '\2i^\ l^K stone and stone, i. e. diflerent stones or weights, Deut. 
25. 14 ; nnai-n ail a]ba they speak with heart and heart, i. e.^they speak 
with duplicity, Ps. 12. 3. 

§ 159. Nouns used as Adjectives* 

1. Of two nouns in regimen the latter is very frequently em- 
ployed as an adjective to qualify the former, as Clpn '^'Vi^ garments 
cf holiness, i. e. holy garments ; p"j2 y^ stone of justice, i. e. just 
weight ; d'^'nw n©» wife of youthy u e. young wife ; iTl^n nplbn 
portion of desire, i. e. desirable or pleasant portion ; tbi:P vm sleep 
of perpetuity, i. e. perpetual sleep ; ^BOJa "in?? men of number, i. e, 
men that can be numbered. 

2. In some instances a noun with a preposition answera the 
place of an adjective, as nif^ t^"}^?. service in the field, i. e. rustic 
service ; tib*}^^ n'n^TaCM a watch in the night, i. e. a nocturnal watch ; 
'?j3^.'n »n>a in holiness is thy way, i. e. thy way is holy ; m^ nin*; iip 
the voice of the Lord is in strength, u e. is strong, Ps. 29. 4. 

32 
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§ 160. ADJECTIVES. 

Concord. 

1. Adjectives usually agree with their substantives in gender 
and number ; but to this there are many exceptions, particularly in 
regard to numerals, as 'f('^toBipXi '^teI'j right (are) thy judgments, i. e. 
thy judgments are a right thing ; or, eajch of thy judgments is right ; 
b^?bJ3 noi© three kings ; ta^iJa^D nwtJQ a hundred times ; xrm n*inip5 m 
this twenty years; tiDS ti*^r}»^ two hundred (shekels) of silver, 

2. Dual nouns, as a general rule, take plural adjectives, as ^yv^ 
nilD'^ weak hands. 

3. When the concordis directed by the sense rather than by the 
grammatical form of the noun, it may be termed constructio ad s^n^ 
sum. Of this the following are examples : tt^^^.n D'^naa tic'tj the how 
of the mighty is broken, 1 Sam. 2.4, where fitr.n in form agrees with 
t^Sa3, but in sense with nc'fD. So ^Dn »b l^TSn ririBSi on<i <Ae 6ar- 
rel of oil wasted not, 1 Kings 17. 16, where ^on is instead of rrnon 
fem. In like manner. t'^pSJS "^n^ "^W bip <Ae voice of thy brother^s 
blood is crying, t*^j??2 for jp^S Gen. 4. 10. 

4. An adjective connected with two substantives of different 
genders generally agreea^ with the masculine as the more worthy, 
unless the feminine stands nearest to it, in which case it frequently 
conforms to that, as S^^pgt n*nbl tn'nDijs Abraham and Sarah were old, 
where the adjective is masc. But in i^tl^i ^"ly? *^?1^5 ^"^ Miriam 
and Aaron spake, the predicate is feminine. 

§ 161. PBONOUNS. 

1. When a personal pronoun is the subject of a sentence, the 
neuter verb of existence (rr^rt) is for the most part omitted, as ti'i*»5 
'iSDij / {am) naked, u^tii^^ nm thou (art) God, ^3n3St n^iDS loe (are) 
righteous, tpi»t X^i^f2 whence (are) ye ? 

2. The pronouns affixed to verbs are usually in the accus. case 
and governed by the verb, but cases sometimes occur where a prepo- 
sition is to be understood between the verb and its suffix, as '^^nro 
thou hast given (to) me. Josh. 15. 19 ; !P'^ ^*ia'n «i evil shall not dweU 
(with) thee, Ps. 5. 5 ; fl^ipsy^l and they cried (to) thee, Neh. 9. 28 ; 
'lati'l^TD^ then tJiou watchest (it for) me, i. e. on my account. Job 10. 14. 

3. Anomalies. Suffix pronouns in the singular not unfre- 
quently relate to a noun plural, especially if it be a noun of mul- 
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titude, as ^ when thou goest against ^*^^y^ thine enemies, and God 
ipri3 gives him (sing.) into thine hand, Deu^ 21. 10 ; ^ and refused to 
be comforted for ti^y^ fi^r sons because ^iSJ'^si he 'teas not^ i. e. they 
were not,' Jer. 31. 15 ; ' and the woman took the two spies i3&?ti1 
and hid him,^ Josh. 2. 4. 

4. Sometimes a sing. fem. suffix relates to a masc. or fern. plu. 
ral, as ^uy^ the waters wear the stones, H'ln'iCD its inundations wash 
away the dust of the earth, Job 14. 19 ; ^ which leaveth Ji"»2'ia her 
eggs in the earth, .... and forgetteth that the foot li*l*itt^ may crush 
it, or that the wild beast litJJnn may break it,* Job 39. ^4, 15 ; ^ he 
cleaved ni^ansi to the sins of Jeroboam, ... he departed not nj^^ 

from it,' 2 Kings 3. 3. 

5. Peculiar use of the Personal Pronoun, In order to give greater 
emphasis to an expression the personal pronouns are sometimes pleor 
nastically employed, as 'i5bt *irii>3 *)ti'i, ^n who will grant me to die, 
even me, 2 Sam. 19. 1 ; ^iS"! dPi» Q?'^'!!?? V^^ carcases, even ye, shall 
fall. Num. 14, 32 ; ^?J* t)? '^DS'i.a hless me also, even me, Gen. 27. 34,38 ; 
ntiftjt D5 ^'Ki'i ^j^b"^ shall lick thy blood, even thou, 1 Kings 21. 19. • 

6. Both verbal and noun suffixes are used in the same manner, 
as nb'^n-n^ ^n^^^ltni and she saw him, the child, Ex. 2. 6 ; i>35to-n» ^m^^ 
andhe changedit, his understanding, 1 Sam. 21. 14 ; ttrt itT^n ^fi^nt 
his sotd abhors it, bread. Job 33. 20 ; JT^Sb ri*^S5pa in the twigs ofitf 
the fruit tree. Is. 17. 6 ; iinf^b ^in'rnnN: the end of it, joy, Prov. 14. 13 ; 
"^iiD *^^*^3 my vineyard, which is to me, Cant. 1. 6. 

7. Demonstrative Pronouns. The demonstrative nt and ^T are 
sometimes used fox the relative n^K omitted ; as *^?i'l?'^ ^t to? this 
people which I have formed. Is. 43. 21 ; '^3^'nffij ^T t*^?i23'n the wicked 
wfio destroy me, Ps. 17. 9 ; tinD'j HT dip^"i$^ to the place which thou 
hast founded, Ps. 104. 8. 

8. The demonstrative sing, nt is not unfrequently used with the 
plural and dual numbers, as nyd ^*^?^^ Ht this seventy years, Zech. 
I. 12 : 0^>3;p& nt this two times. Gen. 27. 36 : 'sD'^nn n323 t'^^by ^J-nT 
this twenty year^io me in thy house. Gen. 31. 41. 

9. Relative Pronoun. The grammatical antecedent of the rela- 
tive is frequently omitted, or perhaps may be said to be included in 
the relative itself, as * the Spirit shall carry thee 3>lSi si5 ^B§t. i? to 
(a placed which I know not,' i. e. I know not whither, 1 Kings 18. 12; 
^iDl'n ri*i3n "md^^ (him) wJiom thou hast smitten they persecute, Ps. 69. 27 ; 
< I will teach thee ^'srxs^ '-p'^ (thai) which thou shalt speak, Sx. 4. 12. 
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10. The relative itself, on the other hand, is oflen omitted, as 
tinba-is n?lb to know all {which VDos) in his heart, 2 Chron. 32. 31 ; 
^^21 *i "^n? *" ^ ^'^y {^^ic^) they knew nol^ Is. 42. 16 ; "'ttlSi'n tai-siJa 

from the day (in which') I spoke, Jer. 36. 2, 

11. When a suffix or separable pronoun follows it is not to be 
considered merely as an expletive, but the sentence is to be resolved 
by making the relative dependent upoli some word or words under- 
stood, as il2 iyy_ ^w^^ which Us seed was in it, i. e. (as to) which its 
seed was in it. Gen. 1. 12 ; 'a nation i^tib yf2'pt\ iA ^'p,^, (as to) which 
thou shdU not understand its language,' Deut. 28. 49 ; if2'\^ »li ^xi^, 
{as to) whom, his day is come, Ezek. 21. 30. So in innumerable 
other instances. 

12. A remarkable change of persons from the second to the third 
is often to be observed in connexion with the relative, whether ex. 
pressed or understood, as l©*^ '^Spn beJiold me (who) has {haye) found- 
ed, dec, Is. 28. 16 ; mi"! »i H'^py ^3^ shout, thou barren who hath 
(hast) not home, Is. 54. 1 ; ' and thou profane wicked prince, ^tp^ 
iTai'i H|i {as to) whom, his day is come, Ezek. 21. 30. The same is 
the case in regard to q|3 cdl of them, used in reference to the second 
person for ^^i^ all of you, as ^"W^ ta^3 as for ihem all, do ye re- 
turn^ Job 17. 10. 

13. Other peculiar uses of the Relaiive.' The relative 1tp», losing 
its pronominal character, is often employed, 

(a) In the sense of that, answering to th^ Greek ort, as ' that 
they may know nin*j "^J^ ^tp» that I am Jehovah, Ezek. 20. 26 ; 
Iji ato^^ ^»» that it may be well with thee, Deut. 4. 40 ; ^5» that the 
ears of every one that heareth shall tingle. 1 Sam. 3. 11. 

(5) To express the relation of cause, equivalent^to^or, because, 
inasmuch as, as i»i *^12 ^m for who is a God in heaven and earth, &c. 
Deut. 3. 24 ; ' they have brought them from the Amalekites, ^5» 
for the people spared the best of the sheep,' &c., 1 Sam. 15. 15 ; 
* this is thy lot . . . '^rilR Pins© ^b5» because thou hast forgotten me^ 
Jer. 13. 25. 

(c) To indicate the relation of time, having the sense of when^ 
since, after, as ' that they should conceive ^w when they came to 
drink,* Gen. 39. 38 ; M^ja l^i»»'l ^B» when your children shall ask 
their fathers, &c.. Josh. 4. 21 ; U'^trm V"^8^n nnsB n©« when the 

r • V - *.* f ▼ ▼ : If V "S 

earth opened its mouth, <&;c.. Gen. 4. 11. 
> (d) To express conditidn<dityf equivalent to if, as < a 1)IeflsiDg> 
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^>y{Die} ^ffii* if ye obey, dec, Bent. 11. 27 ; »kbri^. »k*iiw ^TD» ifarvler 
hath sinned^ Lev. 4 22. 

(e) A similar import attaches to nm when used in conjunction 
with a, 3, 1^, >a, ^, and other prefix particles, as "^o^a in fAa^ 5y rea* 
son thaty ^^&^3 according to, ^XD^I^ ^^^ '^^> "^^S ^? <^ account of, 
1tt3» n^Tab to <Ae eiwi <Aat, ntti» "^^fiyn because of. 

6 162. VEBB8. 

V 

Concord. 

1. Though the yerh generally agrees with its nominative case, 
in number, gender, and person, yet the rule has many exceptions, as 

(a) Nouns of multitude in the singular often take a verb in the 
plural, as *\»arn-b3 nn>ai then all the flock will die. Gen. 33. 13; 

n^'jn??? ^5^a Tl^n-^?1 ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ *^'^ ^gyp^f i- e. all the 
inhabitants of the earth, Gen. 41. 57; tt^n-iiD *iiy^T and all the 
people toent up, I Kings 1. 40. To this rule belong such collective 
nouns as tD*^^ every one, t\^J^ house, *\p^ herd, ^"^ people, K^^ host, 
bn];) assembly, H'^^p. dly, dec, which almost invariably take a verb 
in the plural. 

{b) Some plural nouns, conveying a distributive or partitive sense, 
have a verb agreeing with them in the singular, as rilk?a *^n^ let there 
be lights in the firmament of heaven, Gen. 1. 14, i. e. the several 
lights ; ro^>2j« ^^yi '^rt'^1 and his hands was (weTe)flrm, i. e. each of 
his hands, Ex. 17. 12 ; ^An'o »2'j i^a'^r? their eyes standeth (stand) 
out with fatness, i. e. each of their eyes, Ps. 73. 7 ; t^ilpj niJaSr? 
mri'^Si nriDa tmse women buildeth her house, i. e. every wise woman, 
Prov, 14. 1. So a noun sing, with a verb plur., as n^ni>3 TO^npri'ia 
when there-shall happen (pi*) ^''ar, i. e. any war, Ex. 1. 10. 

(c) Several connected nominatives, though of the sing, number 
and of difierent genders,' usually take a verb plural masculine, as 
* and Moses, Aaron and Hur ^i^ ascended,* Ex. 17. 10 ; * for even 
the husband and wife ^ID^*^ shall be taken, Jer. 6. 11 : ' Manoah and 
his wife to^ift^'^ saw,* Jud. 13. 20 ; *itt53&3 n?a»l ion mercy and truth are 

• ' *T » • V VJV *•• V "^ 

met together, Ps. 85. 11. 

{d\ Anomalies of gender also in the concord of verbs are some- 
times met with, as ^i*^ tt)3b*^& the concubine bore, 1 Chron. 2. 48 ; 
ni» *i»2;| ti» if the daughters go out, Jud. 21. 21 ; Trs"] 1^^ ftO^l and 
tvil come upon thee. Is. 47. 11 ; y)Qip5 D*ii3a rrjjyt^ and the cry is heard 
among the nationSf Jev. 50. 46 ; ^nti^ri i^^ ^'^ri'tobKi andthywidows^ 
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ye shall trust in me/Jer. 49. 11, where there is an enallage of gen-> 
der and person both at once ; t^^Hp n^?3ij saith the Preacher, EccL 
7, 27 ; lP^■^^tl^ and it became a custom, Jud. 11. 39. 

2. The pluralis excellentuB usually, but not uniformly, takes a 
verb in the singular, as t*>rfi» s'iSi God created, Gen. 1. 1 ; niQ^'^ ^l"^^?? 
his owner shall be -put to death, Ex. 21. 29 ; msst ^Y^^, l^n» tJat if 
his master have given him a wife, Ex. 21. 4.' In some cases, how- 
ever, we find the plural employed, as t'^nij^ ^t;k ^5nn God made me 
to wander. Gen. 20. 13 ; D^ib»n T^bNt ^ijD God appeared imta him^ 
Gen. 35. 7. 

3. Of two nouns in regimen the verb sometimes agrees in form 
with the latter, but in sense with the former, as D'^pSiS Tj^^rwt *i?9'n ii£5 
^'ij* the voice of thy brother^ s blood cries (pi.) to me from the ground, 
Gen. 4. 10 ; ^2B23 D'^Dri *iBp?a the number of years are (is) hidden, 
for 1B23 Job 15. 20 ; n?3?n ^y^i"* d^:ffil nil nudlitude of years should 
teach wisdom^ for y"*!^ Job 32. 7 ; ^i^anj ta'^n'^a: iip zAc roicc o^ t^ 
nobles hid itself, for »anD Job 29. 10 ; i'^ian-i^ mm ^i^nsi and the 
desire of all nations shall come^ for n^a Hag. 2. 7. 

§ 163. Regimen. 

1. Government of the Accusative, Active transitive verbsgovem 
the accusative case, which is usually indicated by the particle riM 
(-n»t), as a'l'nB^-n^ Ss^-i^i nn*in"'i and Judah shall not vex Ephrainh 
Is. 11. 13, where if it were not for the ti»t the sentence might be 
rendered * and J^phraim shall not vex Judah,^ 

2. The particle DNi does not always denote the accusative, it being 
sometimes a preposition equivalent to ti!^ vnth, as V^'^ninstTiM ^^^^ 
thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, 2 Sam. 7. 12 ; mn*;-n« B'^R '«?'^?tj 
I have gotten a child with the Lord, i. e. with the blessing and help 
of the Lord. It is also sometimes used as a mere expletive before 
the nominative, as Si'^rcn^l *i*)«n Ki^i and there came a lion and a 
bear, 1 Sam. 17. 34. 

3. A large proportion of the Hebrew verbs transitive govern their 
accusatives by the intervention of the prepositions ti, !b, f2 or* 9a, b?, 
^K, especially verbs of serving, choosing, apprehendingf despising, 
protecting, chiding, meeting, urging, 6cc,, as ia ntn ^"J^'iS all men 
shall look upon it. Job 36. 25 ; no^iJa^ ptnn lay fast hold of instruct 
tion, Prov. 4. 13 ; nsl^n '^'^^rri? '^riisai and I will protect this cfty, 
fl Kings 20. 6 ; so Joab and Abi^bai his brother ^32k^ Vk^jn dew Ai- 
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ner, 2 Sam. 3. 30 ; t3jrrti» •^ru^l'; I feared the people, 1 Sam. 15. 24. 
So in other instances too numerous to specify. 

4^ Many verbs in Hebrew, especially Ihose of asking, teaching, 
clothing, and such as have a causatit)e meaning generally, govern two 
accusatives, as h^iiPi D^?n3n-Ciy{ »D i»i? ask now the priests (concern- 
ing) the law, Hag. 2. il ; trn-n»i n?'n*n«)y Ac taught the people know^ 
iedge, Eccl. 12. 9 ; "^JS^^ryj ^"^T^^ ^3>*^>pffi';) they make my people to hear 
my words, Jer. 23. 22 ; Cli-^'ina iri» rfa^^n and Tie clothed him rcith 
garments of fine linen, Gen. 41. 42 ; np? ^rw Pir3> that maketh the 
morning, darkness. Am. 4. 13, 

§ 164. MODES. 

Infiinitive. 

1. Infinitive Absolute. This is used for the most part with a finite 
tense of the same verb for the purpose of expressing intensity, as- 
surance, certainty, habitual action, &c., as r.^>3Pi riia dying thou shaU 
die. Gen. 2. 17 ; tfp cjnb he is surely torn in pieces, Gen. 37. 33-; 
'p121!^ pm shalts thou surely reign ? Gen. 87. 8 ; DSriSt Iji^Si 'Jj'jn'^,1 
and he continued to bless you. Josh. 24. 10 ; nbn»i Hij ^i5 they went 
up continually weeping, 2 Sam. 15. 30 ; Sljffi'i ^ix^ J^SJi and it con* 
tinued going and returning, Gen. 8. 7. 

2. The infinitive absolute is sometimes used instead of a finite 
verb for any mood, tense, or person, as ' the living creatures J*is*l 
:rmi ran and returned, Ezek. 1. 14 . naisn Gi-^-n^ ^iDt remember the 
Sabbath day, Ex. 20. 9 ; ^ioi *i31t!^ ^^ Aat?e rebelled and apostatized, 
Dan. 9. 5 ; tnsitiJp fi^"«2in t5r)fcit'i and J wzZZ Arin^ you out of the midst 
of her, Ezek. 11.7; * fields shall they buy, ii^^"] and they shall 
write bills of sale, ttinni and they shall seal them, ^yri'i and toA;e iw/. 
nesses, Jer. 32. 44* 

8. In some cases the inf. abs. has an adverbial sense, or one 
akin to that of the Latin gerund, as n^^'i bnrr incipiendo et finiendoy 
i. e. utterly, ^ng. vers. * when I begin, I will also make an end,^ 
1 Sam. 3. 12 ; IS'IB cj^jl ±31 Hs^ni tihSf Hi» by cursing, and dissem^ 
bling, and murdering, and stealing, and committing adultery they break 
out, Hos, 4. 2 ; nji^na ^33 ^i'^to'^n play skilfully with a loud noises 
(benefaciendo), Ps. 33. 3. In some few cases the form of the Inf. 
is used absolutely in the strictest sense of the term, that is, i^ithout 
any connexion of dependence upon any other word, as ' the Lord 
made a covenant with Abraham, S}3fi<]^ taying^^ dee. 
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4. Infinitive Construct. The Inf. const, has all the leading prop-* 
erties of a noun, and is used like one in construction, position, gov- 
ernment and forni, as ton«n tii'nn the being of the man alone is not 
goody Gen. 2. 18 ; rrp'is no? the doing of righteousness is more ac- 
ceptable, &c., Prov. 21. 8 ; i^^b ^*^n*) and let them be for servings 
Num. 7* 6 ; 5fiani t^y^ it shall be for being pierced through, Ezek. 
30. 16 ; *i>?*ip"] "^Fin© H^^Tl ^^^ ^^« knowest my doton-sitting and my 
up-rising, Ps. 139. 2 ; T^SJa *^»33 in my coming from Padan, Gen. 
48. 7 ; ro^^ »ba in the coming of the wicked, Prov. 18. 3 ; I will 
guard my way v^i'DTro from sinning, Ps. 39. 2 ; and they returned 
f nfcjn ^^&i?a from searching of the land, Num. 13. 25. 

5. The following examples will show more fully the structure 
of the Inf. const, with suffixes : ^n^iB ly untU thy return, Jud. 6. 18 ; 
''i^ 1?l*^^f? 1? - on account of thy being enraged against me. Is. 37. 29 ; 
rr^)m ^^n^ after his begetting him. Gen. 5. 4 ; *^^^ 5? on account 
of thy saying, Jer. 2. 35 ; D'ltoDffin tsso 'i^'^a in the days of the judges^ 
judgingy Ruth 1. 1. 

6. Peculiar use of the Inf. Const, unth i. This will be best il- 
lustrated by examples, as Kinb "C^isn ^^n*^] and the sun was for going 
dozen, i. e. about to go down, Gen^ 15. 12 ; /he that is wise }i'Sf2b 
nit3 (is) for finding prosperity,' i. e. findeth, Prov. 19. 8 ; nin*^ 
•^D^'^TDinb Jehovah (will be) for the delivering of me. Is. 38. 20 ; 
ftj-'innlji nji-] Jehovah (will he) for the teaching of them, Ps. 25. 14 ; 
' and it came to pass Sapb l^ffiin at the shutting of the gate,* i. e. when 
the gate was to be shut, Josh. 2. 5 ; "sji t\^mi ni2 what (is) to be 
done for thee ? 2 Kings 4. 13 ; Stl^i 2>©nbr| should one help the wicked T 
2 Chron. 19. 2 ; ©^nini »i he could not dispossess them, Jud. 1. 19* 

7. Both the Genitive of the subject and the Accusative of the 
object are found in connexion with the Inf. const., as niio? toi^^a 
^y?^} 7^^ ^T^. «» '^ ^y ofJehovah^s making the earth arid the 
heavens, Gen. 2. 4 ; 'iBW on« nia? tti'^ a day of a manU afflicting his 
soul. Is. 68. 5 ; tti^K-n^'^'nK Tjisn ^?3M in the king's hearing of the 
word of the man, 1 Kings 13. 4 ; M^ninng-nwi ''nn&a in my opening 
of your graveSf £zek. 87. 18. 

§ 165. Tenses. 

1. *A8 the Hebrew has but two tenses, viz. the Preter and the 
Future, it is evident that in order to express the various shades of 
meanings indicated in other languages by the Imperfect, Pluperfect, 
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Aorist, dcc.y they must hare been used with a latitude of import pe- 
culiar to themselves. Accordingly we find the Preter employed, 

(a) For the Pertect in its strict and appropriate use, as 1*^317 *i^ 
?(b who has told thee 7 Gen. 3. 11 ; ^yr^ «^r^?? ^^V ^*' '^*^ ^^"*^ 
doum 7 1 Sam. 17. 28. 

(6) For the Imperfect, or historic tense, as niti H^'Hrt n?a cA that 
time he sent, 2 Kings 20. 12; to"»nb» fi^na God createdy Gen. 1. 1 ; 
'l^fi-n&'i nri'jn in-j IJocAcZ wo* heautifuL of form, Gen. 29. 17. 

(c) For the Pluperfect, as ' God ended his work nfe5 ^irj» which 
he had made. Gen. 2. 2 ; * Jehovah ^*^to>?n »i Aad not caused it to 
rain* v. 5 ; * only the high place the people *l^0 »i had not remmed^ 
2 Kings 15. 35. 

(d) For the Present, especially in verbs signifying quality, as 
il? ^ great, ptj is small, ti?ri w zowc, or such actions as are hahitU" 
ally performed, as * blessed is the man who '^'n sii walketh not, IJOJ sib 
standeth not, nttj'^ K'b siiteth not,' Ps. 1. 1 ; < whoso mocketh the poor 
t\yi reproacheih his Maker,^ Prov. 17. 5. 

^e^ For the Future, especially in predictions, protestations, and 
assurances, as ' the people who have walked in darkness ^K"^ sh€dl 
see (lit. have seen) a great light,' Is. 9. 1 ; * to thy seed *itiri3 vnll I 
give (lit. have I given) this land,' Gen. 15. 18 ; ' behold itk "'t^SlS 
/ wUl bless him (lit. have blessed him),' Gen. 17. 20. 

2. When the Preter is connected by the particle *] with a prece- 
ding Future or Imperative, it conforms in signification to such pre- 
ceding tense or mode, and must be rendered accordingly ; thus, ^ and 
it shall come to pass ^^»!T ri5")fe fi^b ik'Tp^^ ^^ when Pharaoh shall 
call you and shall say,' Gen. 46. 33 ; ^^^^1 ^51 speak and say. Lev. 
27. 2. The Vav in such cases stands before the nominative to the 
verb, as ^»*) ip?] and my eyes shall see, Job 19. 27. 

3. The Future, besides its appropriate ofiice of indicating future 
time, serves also, 

(a) To designate the present tense, as b?*!^ »b h^ cannot, Jer. 
14. 9 ; 5n»t sib I know not, 1 Kings 3. 7 ; Bl^nti-n^ what seekest thou 7 
Gen. 37. 15 ; i»i nab*; tobn ^ a wise son maketh a glad father, 
Prov. 15. 20. 

(6) The Future is employed where in English the various aux- 
iliaries may, can, might, could, would, should, 6cc., would naturally 

3S 
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occur, as ^fa»^ ^^ ^ho can say 7 Prov. 20. 9 ; nj^fc?? »i ^?» ^^ick 
ought not to be done, Lev. 4. 2 ; * God is not a man a??^l </ia< he 
should lie,' Num. 23. 19 ; ^n^i§^} that I might send thee away, Gen. 
81. 27. 

(c) For the Optative, e8pecially with the particle »?, as »?-^?a'l 
O <L i« might end, Ps. 7. 10 ; W-Mjj O «Aa< i« might return, 1 Kings 
17. 21 ; t3?o '^aJgip'] "^Ja vjho will constUute me judge ? i. e. O that I 
were appointed judge, 2 Sam. 15. 4. 

(d) For the Imperfect, particularly in prohibitions, dehortations, 
poilt;.4 precepts, &c., as »n^l? ii^fear not, Gen. 46. 3 ; nsnti fi^b 
t/ioi* *;W« no< ifcOZ, Ex. 20. 13; ^JfttjnJn i» do not sin, Ps. 4. 5; 
^^r>V^ ^^ cast me not away, Ps. 51. 13 ; ^^1? ^"^rli^ mn^D^/ear 
<Ae Lord thy God, Deut. 6. 13. 

4. With Vav conversive the Future has the signification some- 
times of the Past, and sometimes of the Present, as ta^rii^ ^?a»^l and 
God said, Gen. 1.3; nis»ri»T n3?»1 ^PiM"; / sat down and wept and 
mourned, Neh. 1. 4 ; b?«n?l n?a "ilian mn 6eAoZ(Z <^ king weeps and 
mourns, 2 Sam. 19. 2. 

§ 166. IMFBBSONAL VERBS. 

1. The third pers. masc. sing, often, and occasionally the fem. 
of both the Pret. and Fut. tenses is used impensonally, as ^n^.T and 
U happened, ^i n?a it is hitter to me, ii n^n it was hot to him, i. e. he 

was enraged, Ps. 18. 8 ; Vr?? ^'^- ^'^ ^^* *' ^^' ^^ ^^ *** '^^'^^ ^^*'' 
Gen. 21. 12 ; nin!b "^Stil and it was grievous to David, 1 Sam. 30. 6 ; 
« a field upon which "^^pp^ J^i it shall not rain. Am. 4. 7 ; in^n (pass.) 
it wa« begun. Gen. 4. 26. 

2. An idiom of very frequent occurrence is the use of verbs with 
indefinite nominatives, requiring the supply of ©'^« aliquis, vir, viri, 
or some such word in order to complete the sense, as mta »*nt3 1?"^? 
^53 therefore {one) called its name Babel, Gen. 11.9; tigi-^^ 'Mzr^'^l 
and {one) told Joseph, i. e. it was told, Gen. 48. 1 ; »S?J »i {oney 
found not a help meet for the man, i. e. there was not found, Gen. 
2. 20 ; t"irii«n ^5"l3 ixTD*^ "^^^^ as if {one) should inquire at the ora^ 
cle of God, 2 Sam! 16. 23 ; *11"^3?1 and they told Saul, i. e. certain 
men told, 1 Sam. 19. 21 ; ^iS'^Di'i they shall add years to thy life, i. e. 
years shall be added to thy life, Prov. 9. 11. 
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The usage in this case is strikingly analogous with that of on in French, man 
in German, and Xeyovai ;in Greek. See a parallel idiom in the Greek Testa- 
meat, Luke 12. 20, and 16. 9. 



§ 167. Peculiar idioms of Verbs. 

!• Use o/*n^n. As the Hebrew is destitute of any word which 
properly signifies to have, that idea is expressed by (T^n followed by 
'^ indicating the possessor, as l»2 rr^Ji ^*^W5b there was to a rich man 
a flock, i. e. a rich man had a flock, 2 Sam. 12. 2 ; ttf-^wb T^Si^ ''^ 
t3'"tt33 "^irm when two wives shall he to any man^ i. e. when any 
man shaii have two wives, Deut. 21. 15 ; mrt tt'^Ja n'^n tkbi and 
ih^re was not water to the congregatioUy i. e. the congregation had not 
neater, Num. 20. 2. 

2. The same verb followed by ^ often indicates the passing or con- 
version of the subject into a new state or condition, usually expressed 
in English by the word he, became, be made, dec, as ti»i *i!b ^"^rr; nag 
they shaU be to me for a people, Jer. 81. 33 : nnM: ^teb ^"^n*] and they 
shall become one flesh. Gen. 2. 24 ; i&^^ ^^!?^ "^0*^1 and it became 
a rod in his hand, Ex. 4. 4 ; nsfsi'i)^ &nb ^"^Hl and let them be blood on 
the dry land, Ex. 4. 9. 

8.* The words ta^p to rise, Mto to lift up or raise, ra& to turn, and 
a few others, are often used pleonastically before other verbs, as 
•51)51 ^y^^ and he rose and went ; vr\v\ 1^5*1? wfe-sil and he lifted up his 
eyes and saw; tkTvy 'j&'ni and he turned and went otU; V^i^^l tiK vmv] 
"Sjb;! and he lifted up his feet and went. 

4. Nouns derived from the same root with the verb are often 
added pleonastically, as ^ilS ii&^l ^l*?! and Jacob votoed a*vow. Gen. 
28. 20 ; bin^ *^?a HSa Tie wept a great weeping, Is. 38. 3 ; prrz"] "TlW 
nSn? n'rrn and Isaac trembled (vnth) a great trembling, Gen. 27. 83. 

6. Constructio Pregnans. This is a term applied to phrases 
which imply more than the words literally express, though there is 
no direct ellipsis, as '^?ri'^?; Q'^Jpi "^TpJ? answer (and deliver) me from 
the horns of the unicornsi Ps. 22. 22 ; ^72iD 1310?? ^i^n f ^^Jjb to the 
earth have they (cast down and) defiled thy tabernacle, Ps. 74. 7 ; 
^m ai ta'ini* ni-1|BD!5 and God^ changed (his heart and gave^) to him 
another hearty I Sam. 10. 9. 
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§ 168. FABTICIFLES. 

1. Participles are used in Hebrew as nouns, as adjectives, and 
as verbs ; and follow, according to the sense in which they are em- 
ployed, the rules of these respective parts of speech. They are often 
used in a very unlimited sense, requiring, in ^rendering, the pronouns 
whosOf tohoever, Tie that, &c., to be supplied, as ti^^^ nnk *1D^73 Dnk 
whoso loveth instruction loveth knowledge, Prov. 12. 1 ; nifTi Jy ntia 
he that trusteth in the Lord, shall be made fat, Prov. 2S. 25. 

2. In conjunction with the verb of existence (p^}) it forms an 
imperfect tense descriptive of continued action or condition, as 
JpjnriJp rr^n ^5a» Abner was strengthening himself, 2 Sam. 3. 6 ; 
ftri'T^n ti^i'nyaJa ye were rebelling, Deut. 9. 7 ; t36Tp>a nm "IIT '^rr'^l and 
David was exercising judgment, 2 Sam. 8. 15 ; i*i'n?5 "^n*^! and let it 
he dividing. Gen. 1. 6. 

3. Active participles, though they sometimes govern the accu- 
sative of their object like verbs, yet are more frequently put in re- 
gimen and govern the following noun in the genitive, as ^t)'^^ ^5?i'i 
inhaUters of thy house, Ps.' 84. 5 ; Ijian ^^p 'itfi^ seers of the face of 
the king, Est. 1. 14. So also tip^ ^^^^^ restorative of the soul, 
'iriS n^'i^n^ instructive of the simple, Ps. 19.' 8. In the following 
cases, though the participle be in regimen, the noun is properly in 
the case absolute, viz. ywB ^WJ forgiven of (as to) transgression, 
nstpn *^^D3 covered of (as to) sin, Ps. 32. 1 ; tt'^ia'n 4153 smitten of 
(as to)/ec/, 2 Sam. 4. 4 ; ta-^naa '^^'ng rent of (as to) clothes, 2 Sam. 
13. 81 ; n^ni^ '^I'ai^ instructed or skilled of (^a to) war, Cant. 3. 8. 

4. The construct participle frequently governs its noun by the 
intervention of a preposition, as "^JjSi? '^59'^3TB^ who rise early in the 
morning. Is. 5. 11 ; '^'^yi? ^jjn the walkers of upon the way, I e. 
those who go on the way, Judg. 5. 10. 

5. Many passive participles, and those of intransitive verbs, in- 
stead of governing the following noun by means of a preposition, 
convert it into a genitive, and are themselves put in regimen, as 
^^\} ^^i'^ goers out of the ark, for from the ark, Gen. 9. 10 ; t)^rfb» n?)3 
smitten of God, for by God, Is. 53. 4 ; pb n^an girded of sackcloth, 
for with sackcloth, Joel 1.8; ^njj 'inM* reposers of the sepulchre, for 
in the sepulchre, Ps. 88. 6 ; i*i^:? ^50* *^v^^ enterers of the gate of his 
city, for into the gate. Gen. 23. 10 ; lia ">l^i'» goers down of the pit, 
for into the pit, Is. 38. 18. 
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6. In like manner they are constructed with a suffix pronoun, 
as n'^y^a Jier comers f for those coming to her, Prov. 2. 19 ; T^^SjaJa his 
blessed, for blessed of him, l^^iSj??? his cursed, for cursed of him, Ps, 
37. 22 ; n'^^^D her invited, for invited by her. . 

§ 169. FABTICLBS. 

1. As nearly all the particles were originally nouns, it is not 
surprising to find them often employed in their primitive nominal 
character : thus the negative }k^ sometimes occurs as equivalent 
to nihil, nothing, as »i ^XP^\\ *^^? *^? f^^ ^^^ V^ ^^^ nothing, i. e. 
your consolations are of no avail. So the negative "^isi or '^Piisi from 
nba to wear out, to be reduced to nothing,.ha.8 frequently the force of 
consumption, abolition, doing away, especially when conjoined with a 
preposition, as m^^ '^i?"^? even to the abolishing of the heavens, i. e. 
to the time when the heavens shall he abolished. So with other par- 
ticles, as ta^i*^ niy? in the duration of the day, i. e. while it is yet 
day, Jer. 15. 9 ; "^ni^a in my enduring, i. e. while I live, Ps. 146. 2 ; 
^•jkJQ-iaa wUh ail thy, might, Deut. 6. 5 ; ^"n;^ *i±» / to my solitude, 
i. e. I alone. 

2. Adverbs thus'standing as nouns take prepositions before them 
in the same manner as nouns, as t|n"i»k gratis, Ezek. 6. 10 ; takh&a 
mddenly, 2 Chron. 29. 36 ; nba thus, so, 1 Kings 22. 20 ; 153 so, 
Est. 4. 16. 

3. Two negatives in Hebrew strengthen the negation, as "^ia^art 
to'^.^SJaa to'^*i3p V»t because there were no graves at all in Egypt ? Ex. 
14. il ; M'm jsii t]D3 l*i» silver was not at all regarded, 1 Kings 10. 21. 
On the other hand, the negative is sometimes omitted in the latter 
clause of a sentence if inserted in a former, as "^an'^lDiti '^j&Sp^Si-bWi njn*] 
'iJ'iD'^ti '(P"????^ ^ Lord rebuke me not in thy torath, and chasten me (not) 
in thy hoi displeasure, Ps. 38. 2 ; ta-^*^??; tilppi y\^M n?ffl^ nsjb »i ^3 
1?i 'ra^ti for the needy shall not always be forgotten, the expectation 
of the poor shall (not) perish forever, Ps. 9. 19. 

4. The particles wii and I'l^ (V^) ^^*9 when used with 53 all de- 
note a universal negation, equivalent to none, no one, no one at all, 
as C'^»~i3 *\na a©^ »i every man shall not dwell therein, i. e. no man. 
Jer. 51. 43, fini tiyrri3 t3?to »i the whole people shall not taste food, 
i. e. not one of the wWe people, 1 Sam. 14. 24 ; 5» r» »ni to the poor 
man was not every thing, i. e. the poor man had nothing, 2 Sam. 12. 3. 
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5. The'repetition of an adverb deootes intensity, as ^lkf2 IK^ very 
mucky Gen. 7. 19; nb^^^ nb3»9 higher and higher ^ Deut. 28. 43; 
ntsa nt9)a lower and lower, id. ; nsni r\m hither and tAi^Aer, 1 Kings 
20. 40. 

6. The preposition y^^ when it relates to the several particulars 
included in a noun plural, is placed in immediate connection with 
that noun, and is used but once, as fi'^^.t^n T^ betioeen the pieceSf 
Gen. 15. 17 ; ft*^ri» X*^ among brethren, Prov. 6. 19 ; but when it 
relates to two distinct nouns then the particle must be repeated be- 
fore each of the nouns, as *^'^T\n y^yn ^i&^n Ip^ between the light and 
bettoeen the darkness. Gen. 1. 4, or ^^ ^^ placed before the first noun, 
and the second receives the prefix \ as ti'^'s^ ti'^'s 1*^$ bettoeen the 
waters and the waters. Gen. 1 . 6 • &nb &'^*'l'^2i between blood and blood, 
Deut. 17. 8. 
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APPENDIX I. 



THE INVESTIGATION OF THE BOOT. 

An accurate acquaintance with the structure of the different 
classes of verbs will generally discover the root. The difficulties 
are mostly confined to the more anomalous forms of the verbs, par- 
ticularly those in which the letters *^ and 3 are assimilated, and to 
the nouns, which in the best Lexicons are inserted in etymological 
instead of alphabetical order. The following remarks may be of 
service. 

1. If when the prefixes, suffixes, heemantiv, and paragogic let- 
ters, dz;c., are rejected, three letters remain, they commonly consti- 
tute the root. 

2. If but tiDO letters remain, the root may generally be found by 
prefixing '^ or 3, inserting 1 or \ doubling the last letter, or adding 
n to the end. Which of these methods is to be taken it may not, in 
many cases, be easy for the learner to determine, but he will be assist- 
ed by recollecting, (1) That if the first has a dagesh its root common- 
ly begins with 3, as m, (^^i), R. ©a^i n^>a» R. Htoi, m (»fe*^), R. »b5^ 
or with % as ns (WSJQ), R. asx In one>erb nfD, ng^ &c., the 
first radical is b, Hipb. (2) If the second has a dagesh, the dag- 
eshed letter is to be doubled, as ^SD R. ^^D. (3) If neither of the 
letters has a dagesh, 1 is to be inserted, as ^^j? R. fi^j?. 

3. When only one radical letter remains the root wilPusually 
be found by adding a to the beginning, and M to the end, as ^tsb 

R. mD3. 

T T 

4. The roots of most words beginning with iTs, ii?), dz;c. have "^ for 
their first radical, as Mi?a R. M^, n^ifi R. M'^'^. 

5. Nouns which end in *^. or "^i are commonly derived from verbs 
ending in n, as "i^B R. n^&, fTn R. mn. 
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APPENDIX II. 



THE MASOBA, AND MASOBETIC AFFUBTENANCES TO THE 8ACBED TEXT* 

The word Masora (pron. Maft«6ra^ is of doubtful origin. It occurs 
in Rabbinical Hebrew, under the threefold form n^io^, n*jio^, D^jiS^. 
•By some it is referred to the root ^G» to bind, fasten, or confine with 
bonds. If this be admitted, the true form of the original word is 
n'lioKJa, of which h'jiD^ occurring Ezek. 20. 37, * I will cause you 
to pass under the rod, and will bring you into the bond (tT^ioS)) of 
the covenant,' is merely a contraction. The signification of M'jiDJa 
is an enclosure, a place of confinement or custody, and in this applica- 
tion imports a fence, hedge, or enclosure, built around the Law to 
guard it from wilful or accidental corruption, and to preserve its 
integrity unimpaired in the slightest particular. 

Others again maintain that the term is derived from "Ib^s tradere^ 
to deliver from hand to hand, and from thence to teach, Num. 31. 5, 
*^So there were delivered (^nM"]) out of the thousands of Israel a 
thousand of every tribe.' Ver. 16, ^ These caused the children of 
Israel to commit trespass (i?^ '^OTpi ^"^H were (a cause) to teach re* 
belUony^ the only two places in the Bible in which the word occurs. 
Traced to this origin, the term Masora is equivalent to tradition, and 
the object of its authors was to deliver down to posterity the incor- 
rupt and authentic Scriptures as they had received them from their 
fathers. 

We may then define the Masora to be a collection of critical re- 
marks by the ancient Jewish doctors, originally contained in separate 
books, but afterwards appended to the sacred text, treating of its 
verses, words, letters, vowel-points, and accents, and designed to 
secure more effectually its preservation in a pure and unadulterated 
state. These annotations, of which the true authors and dates are 
equally unknown, are inserted in Buxtorf 's and Bomberg's editions 
of the Heb. Bible, partly in immediate connection with the text and 
partly at the' close of each of the several books. 

The subject-matter about which the Masora is more especially 
conversant is, (1) The verses, words, letters, vowels, and accents 
of the Heb. text, and (2) The Qeri and Kethiv, or various readings. 
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tfi regard to the Versesy the Masorites have numbered all in each 
book and section ; placing the amount at the end of every one in 
numeral letters, or in some symbolical word formed out of them ; 
and marking also the middle Verse of every book. They have noted, 
moreover, how many times and in what instances the same verse 
was repeated, how many begin with such and such letters, and va- 
rious olher trifling particulars of the same kind, which serve only to 
8l|ow to what extent mere laborious puerilities may be mistaken for 
enlightened criticism. 

As to Wordsy they distinguish those that are fully from those that 
are defectively written, noting particularly the former class, which 
is of less frequent occurrence : e. g. in Gen. 1. 12, they remark, that 
fc^SitJT produced occurs twice with the Vav inserted, as here ; that 
•ns*!*^] formed, Gep. 2. 7, occurs only in this place with two Yods 
instead of one ; that '^^^^'o^. encompassed, Jon. 2. 4, 6, occurs in this 
form defectively written instead of .'^snniD'^ nine times • and so of 
innumerable other words. Jhey indicate, moreover, how often par- 
ticular words occur in the beginning, middle, or end of verses, and 
in some cases how often certain words are met with in the whole 
Bible. 

As to Letters^ they paid a particular attention to their nQmber, 
situation, and size ; indicating those which appeared in larger char- 
acter than the rest of the word, as ln» and ^iy6 Deut. 6. 4, of which 
there are about thirty instances in the entire Scriptures, and those 
also that are less than the usual size, of which there are about the 
same number, as Qli^*^3<73 Gen. 2 4. Besides these, usually termed 
the liier<B majuscuJcB and minusculcB, they noted such as were inverted 
finversiBy as ^D^^ Num. 10. 35, and such as were suspended {sus- 
pensdi), as S^J^y^ Ps. 80. 14. In all these cases the Masorites found 
deep mysteries couched under these various irregularities, the tri- 
flipg character of which will excuse the recital of them. 

In« respect to the VoweLpoints, they specified any remarkable pe. 
euliarity ; as for instance in the word "niiftb Gen. 1. 5, they remark, 
that the Lamed occurs seven times with Kamets, lest the reader 
should suppose it was so pointed by mistake for !b, of which there 
are thirteen instances in the Heb. Bible. So in regard to y^JjYl 
Job. 1. 6, they observe that the word appears in all fifty times with 
final Pattah. — ^These may serve as specimens of their labors in this 
department* 

34 
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As to the AccenUf tho following may serve as a sample of tb« 
Masoretic annotations. The word *)§ son^ they observe, always ha0 
Tseri when marked by the tone-accent, but before Maqqeph, which 
throws ofl' the tone, it takes SegoL • This is the general rale ; bat 
the Masora points out seventy instances where ^ has Segol, though 
bearing the tone, and four where it retains Tserit even before Maq* 
qeph. 

For fuller information on the manner in which the above subjects are treated in 
the Masora, see Buztorf 's Tiberias, Caipzovius^s Critica Sacra, and Leusden's Phi- 
lologus Hebrsus. 

Qeri and Kethiv* 

These are terms applied by way of contradistinction to the tex- 
tual and marginal readings of particular words. The term Ke§hiv 
^Heb. y^i^^ written, from ^ri^ to tnite) is applied to the former, and 
Qeri (Heb. ^^p^ read, from st'Jp ^ read^ to the latter. These 
various readings, according to Elias Levita, amount in all to between 
800 and 1000. The fact of a various reading is indicated by a small 
circle or star over the word in the text. Thus Ps. 74. 11, the word 
^^y^ is marked in the text by a ircle pointing to the margin, where 
we find the reading Tjp'^ri given. The marginal word is generally 
accompanied by the unpointed word 'I'np read written out full, or by 
the letter *p, a contraction f6r "^^ip. Where an entire word is omit- 
ted in the text its appropriate vowel points remain with a small cir- 
cle or star over them, indicating that it is supplied in the margin. 
Thus Judg. 20. 13, we find the text written imS^ ^rn •?: ^lafifc kSi 
hut — of Benjamin would not hearken, while the margin supplies the 
lacking word "^3^ sons — ' hut the eons of Benjamin would not hearken^ 
In such cases the words "D^tQ »iii *i^p read hut not written accompany 
the marginal reading. Where the word was conceived by the Ma* 
sorites to be superfluous in the text it is left unpointed^ as Ezek* 
48. 16, ti^^B^» ti^a-iMtn tiiwa rn'on BJan/our thousand and fioe (five) 
hundred. This is called ^^p K^i ri'tna written ha not read. 

Ahhremaiions. 

In some editions of the Hebrew Bible we meet with numerous 
marginal abbreviations, such as »'% 3''a, }k^\ &c., apparently indi- 
cating different readings. Such in fact is their use. They point 
out the differences in the vowels, accents, di^c, in the different 
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copies. Thus Ps. 1. 1. (Prey's Ed.) we find on the margin 'i^jo'mi lk^''i 
i. e. other copies read ^yi^ (instead of "^l^Js^), where »'^3 is a con- 
traction for "nrtdi! no: another copy* In other cases they stand for 
the names of individuals of high repute in the Jewish schools who 
have proposed different readings, as D^'a for "^btiM ^a Ben Naphtali, 
u e. son of Naphtali, Vfi"^ for ")|iM "jSi Ben Asher, i. e. son of A'sher, 
&c. The contractions are generally formed of the initials of the 
several words represented. On this subject Buxtorf 's Treatise De 
Abbrematuris may be consulted. 

Extraordinary Points, 

A few cases occur of words anomalously pointed, as ^Hji^.iS'^i Gen. 
33. 4. This peculiarity probably originated in the conceit of some 
mysterious or specially emphatic signification couched under such 
words. 

PisqA (»jDt36i).' 
This term, signifying separation, is applied to the open space 
sometimes left in the middle of the line, an instance of which occurs 
Gen. 35. 22^ where a space of nearly the length of a line comes in 
between the words J»n»^ and ^I'ln'^i. 

Sectional Divisions. 
It is supposed that the sacred text was not originally distin- 
guished by any artificial divisions of chapters, sections, or verses, 
but that at comparatively a late period, perhaps in the time of Ezra, 
the Pentateuch, in order that it might be publicly read through in 
the Sabbaths of a year, was divided into fifty-four sections, termed 
greater sections. These sections are indicated by three large P's, 
£) S Sy or by three Sameks, D D D9 and are termed Parashas, or (Heb. 
ra'nd, pi. nid*l!3) Parashoth, separation, section, division, from Chal. 
Old to distinguish, divide, discriminate). Each of these larger sec- 
tions is further denoted by its first, or first important, word, which 
serves as a title to it. Thus the title of the first Parasha in Genesis 
is n'^CK'nSi in the beginning, the word with which it begins ; that of 
the second. Gen. 6. 9, m Noah ; that of the third, Gen. 12. 1, ^jb-^ib 
go for thyself, &c. These titles are generally written as a running 
caption at the head of the page immediately after the title of the 
book. Of the Parashas there are 12 in Genesis, 11 in Exodus, 10 
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in Levitlcasy 10 in Numbers, and 11 in Deuteronomy, making &4 thi 
all. It is probable that the Heb. names of the books of the Penta- 
teuch, viz. ta*i*i5'7, laiaa, K'lp'?!, ni?3©, ln"'B»*nSi were originally the 
titles of the sections or Parashas with which they coincide. 

These larger sections were again divided into smaller pattitions 
denoted by t the first letter of nn^ns open, i. e. those which begin 
from the beginning of a line, and D the first letter of H^^tiD close, or 
n^^^D conjoined, i. e. such as commence in the midst of a line, sepa- 
rated from the foregoing by the space only of three or four words. 
In the printed copies, however, B is often found in the close sec- 
tions and D sometimes in the open ones, and both might be safely 
omitted altogether. It is only out of deference to Jewish custom 
and prejudice that they are retained. 

In designating the larger sections the triple Samek D &b is used 
instead of D & & wherever the section ^would otherwise have been close 
and denoted by 0. They are the first letters of the word *TJ5 order 
or rank. 

The divisions in the Prophets corresponding to the Parashas in 
the Law, are termed Haphtaroth ni^ibsn dismissions, from *l^& to dis- 
miss, implying that when the due portion was read the people were 
to be dismissed from the synagogue. Hence the reader of the sec- 
tion for the day was called "T^tp&^n the dismisser. 

The last and minor division of the Hebrew Scriptures is into 
verses. These are called by the Jews Pesuqim (Heb. l^^OB, pL 
tinj3?iD& cessations, from pD& to cease). They are denoted in the 
original text by two large points at the end (♦) called Soph-Pasuq^ 
i. e. the end of the verse ; as ♦ nilT^-ni^ TDi"ni to seek the Lord* It is 
invariably accompanied by the accent Silluq (,) placed under one 
of the three last letters of the verse. See § 15. 1, 1, a, h, 1. § !?• 
2, g, 2, note. 
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APPENDIX III. 



6BAKMATICAL ANALYSIS OF OEN. I. 

V. 1. n'^IDM'iSi, Si prefix preposition with dagesh lene §§ 146. 1, 290. 
12. 9, b. n^«i»'i § 124- 2, from tD»1.— K^a, verb »''i from »^^a §'91 ; dag. 
len. in & § 12. 9, b. — ti^Vi, fr. sing. tni^K § 125. 2, also 9, c. § 157. 2. — 
t\ytf a sign of the accusative ^ 156. 5. — ti'^^ffirr, fr. D'^JDiD (dual fo^n^ 
with the article n §§ 126. 3. 29. 1, 2. 12. 1, 2 ; for the tone § 21. 7, 
c. — ^tiH*!, nn as above, and pref. or conjunction n § 147. 1. — T'J?0' 
fr. segolate noun f *1M § 118. 1 ; for Kamets (^) under K § 29. 5. 
§ 22. 2, a, & ; for the article n (for rt) § 29. 2. 

V. 2. f ■Jijnii as above, with pref. 1 as above. — ^^yi 8 pers. fem. 
sing. pret. Kal from nyi verb n'^i § 95. 1, with the Paradigm ; for 
Metheg under n (Ti) § 17. 1, &.^-^n'n, seg. n. § 118. 3, c ; n without 
dag. len. § 12. 9, b, — ^Hni, fr. ^da seg. noun § 118. 3, c; for pref. 1 
§ 147. 1, J.— ^iipm (pron. vehfiskek), with pref. n § 147. 1, and tiBri 
seg. n. § 118. 1, 3, a. — ^*b2?f preposition, joined to the word follow* 
ing byMaqqeph^ for which see § 16. — *i3&, const, masc. plur. of fi^^ai 
§ 127. 3, d ; dag. len. in & § 12. 9, 5. — fiinri, fr. the same; dag. len; 
omit, in m § 12. 9, b, — n^*i1, fr. n. n*i1, and pref. i as above ; for Pat- 
tah under n §§ 11. 127. 1. — DVi^H, as above.— n&rr'iTa, part. fem. Tiel 
(§ 36. 3, b.) fr. t\m verb 5 gutt! §§61. 25. 8 ; for fem. term, n^ 
(which agrees with mn) § 36. 4. — 0*17511, fr. n. ^^2 with art. rj as 
above ; for {^) under ^ § 22. 2, a. 

V. 3. *n?a»'ni, fr. 'iJa^ v. ik'% 3 fut. Kal with *i conv. § 54. 1, 2. 
§§ 35. Ill, 1, 2 ; for ^ (instead of ..) under 9a § 21. 8, a.— '^ri'] 3 masc. 
fut. apocopated K. fr. n^n v. n"i § 96. 3, d. § 95. 3.— -"li^, n. fr. 
the same. — ^^n^l, see '^n'^ and 1!QK^] above ; for dag. forte omitted in 
first ^ § 35. iff, 1. 

V. 4. a^'155, fut. apoc. K. fr. n»'i v. n''i § 96. 3, «, c; also § 96. 8. — 
tWt, see m above; for (,.) und. K '§§ 16. 1, 2, 3. 156. 5.— 'Ti»n, fr. 'Tifti 
aa above ; for n § 29. 2. — ^"'la, conj. thaif dag. len. in d. — ^Dits, Lexi- 
con. — b^TD^l, fut. apoc. Hiph. fr. ^l^ § 35. II, 1, a ; fori conv. see 
above ; for dag. len. in ^ § 12. 9, a. — "f^^, prep., with dag. len. in A. 
— "j*^, for pref. ^ instead of 1 § 147. 1, d. — 'sjonn, fr. tlTcfn as above, 
with the art. n § 29. 3. * 
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V. 5. »11?"!i fut. K. fr. »*nE5 v. »''i § 91 ; for T conv. see above. 
— "li^b, fr. n. Ii» as above ; for pref. i § 146. 2, d. § 29. 4.— -Di^i Lex. 
— '!|©ni'l, fr. •JjTCn as ab., with pref. 1 (§ 147. 1.) and i §§ 29. 4 and 3- 
146. 2, d.— ni-^J, n. fr. i^^i with n par. § 150 ; for (^) under the first 
i § 22. 2, a. — S*i5, seg. n. § 118. 1. — 1J}3, seg. n., dag. len. omitted 
in a § 12. 9, 6.— in», § 138. 1. 

V. 6. ?^p"3, n. fr. 5)?^^ § 119. c ; Pat. furt. und. 3? § 11.— "Slina, fr. 
seg. n. Ijlti § 118. li ; § 127. 3,/; pref. a § 146. 1, 2, a.— Wl, fr. nvf 
V. n''i as ab. ; for the pref. 1 (for 1.) § 147. 1, c— i^-nn^ (for i^^'nnn^), 
part. Hiph. fr. bna §§ 46. 36. 3, 6. 26. 2 ; dag. len. in n.— fi^'^b, fr. 
fi^^ ; for (^) under pref. b § 146. 2, c ; for (^) under ?a § 22. 2, a. 

* V. 7. iD??i, fut. apoc. K. fr. nfe2p v. n"b § 96. 3, a. §95. 3 ; ^ conv. 
see ab.— ^-^p^in, for n (inst. of n) see v. 1, 7*i»n ; for ? § 11.— lic», 
§ 30. III.— nnPiJp, fr. nnn, and >? (for 1??) § 146. 2, ^. § 12. 1, 4.— ?'^fi'^b, 
for pref. ) §§ 29. 2, 4. 146. 2, li.— b?5, fr. b? as ab., and 12 (for 
>?-y?) § 146. 2, g. — ^l?"Vi^l, see ab. ; "g part. ; 3 without dag. len. 
§12.9,5. 

V. 8. ti^Jattf, see ab. ; for ^ § 22. 2, a.—'^'SO, fr. ft'jiTp § 138. 1, b. 
§ 139. 1, " ' 

V. 9. ^Ij?*^, fut. Niph. fr. rnf) § 95, Par. ; § 40. 2. § 89. 1— -b», 
prep. ; for Maq. (-) § 16.— ttip?3, n.. Lex.— nH^^ril, 3 fem. fut. Niph. 
with pref. lir. m^^ ^ 53. 2. — ncsi^rfj fr* n»a';| n. with art. n § 29. 1, 2. 

V. 10. *n»5l?^, with pref. b which ex.' the art. §§ 29. 4. 146. 2, d. 
— mpfcJ^l, masc. sing, const, fr. nip;?? §§ 124. 2, (2). 127. 3,c ; for 1 
and b pref. §§ 147. 1, d, 146. 2, a. — D'^a'^, masc, pi. of fi*;, dag. f. in». 

V. 11. »©lti, 3 fut. fem. apoc. Hiph. fr. »m v. fit'^b § 35. II, 1, 
a, d. — vtm, seg. n. <J 118. 1, 3, a.— M?, seg. n. — ^^'^t^, part. Hiph. 
fr. 5nj V. b gutt. §§ 36. b. 64. 5, with Par., also § 11.— :?nt, seg. n.— 
7?, n. const. § 127. 1. — i-^fe, seg. n. § 118. 3, c. — n©:?, act. part. K. 
from nw § 95. 2, (c), with Parad.— 'I'lB, for dag./orte in B ^ 12. 6^- 
i5^?ali fr. n. V?a § 118. 2, d. with pref. b, and suff. i § 133. 2, a, with 
Parad.— iint, fr. ^^'nt as above, and suff. pron. i §§ 118. 2. 133. 2, c. 
^-in, pref. 21 and suff. i §§ 152. 1. 153. 

y. 12. KSirn, 3 fem. sing. apoc. Hiph. fr. KS'i v. K^^b §§ 35. II, 
l,d. 70. 1, <;, with Par. ; 1 codv.- ^n3*^^>, fr. ^^ as ab. ; for suff. 
«in (for i) § 133. 2,/.— ^^B-TO», see above. 
. V. 13. ^ffl-ilbttl, §§ 139.* 1. 'l38. 1. 

V. 14. riSfii^ (for ni-ii»5a § 6, Remarks 4, 5), fem. pi. n. fr. 'TTJfctj 
§ 125. 8 ; for ^ § 27. 1, 8. '§ 162. 1, &.— ?'^p'}?, const, n. fr. rfe"! aa 
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ab., 21 pref. § 146. 2, J, also § 27. 8.— i*^'irir|]b, inf. const. Hiph. fr. 
iia § 45. 1, 2, with Par.; dag. len. in n, J pref. — y^^'^, above. — Vi^bn^ 
(as V. 5.) with the art. — ^^N-il (fr. v. rr^n), ^JOS. 1, with Par.; T conv. 
pret. § 36. V, 1.— tiri^i (for r.ihi^i § 6, Rem. 4, 5), fern. pi. n. fr. 
triK, with pref. i.— tj^^njton, pi. maec. (§ 125. 2.) fr. W>a, with 1 
and i pref §§ 147. 1, d. KG. 2, a.— D'^^'j^n, pi. m. fr. W § 125. 5. 
— ts-nDCi, plur. masc. of nj© fem., §§ 124.3. 125. 4. 

V. i5. riniH^i, as above ; for i (inst. of !|i) § 146. 2, 5.— i^i^rii, 
inf. Hiph. fr. •Ti» (§§ 32. 3, 4, e. 37. 1.) § 80, with Par. ; pref. ;b.* 
' V. 16. b?5l, as ab.— *^5Tp, § 138. 1, with Rem. b, also § 141. 1.'— 
ti'^Snari, masc. plur. adject, fr. iin3 with art. n ; § 160. 1 ; fur 3 (in- 
stead of 3) § 27. 1, 6, 8.— ii-iari niHJsn, fr. ni^^ and iii3 as ab., with 
the art. — ^nlbif^lQi, n. sing. fem. const, fr. nic^^, with pref. i ; for 
n.. § 132.— iDjin," fr. litsp^ with art.— nb'^^n, fir. i'^b, n parag. ^ 150. 
n art. — ta'i^jisn, plur. masc. from i^is. 

V. 17. iri^l, fut. K. with 1 conv. fr. ^W v. Y'B §§ 66. 1, with Par. j 
67. 2.— tJd», fr. t\vt, with suff. fe^ § 153.— ts'^Jjffin, §§ 126. 3. 22. 2, a. 
— ^"^^fc^i, as above. 

V. i8. 5ffi>aJ)i, inf. const, fr. iffiJQ § 33. 2, also § 38 ; for !b pref. 
§ 146. 2, b ; 1 pref. conjunc— tai^a, fr. fei% §§ 29. 4. 146. 2, rf.— 
ni-iSini, fr. i-ii, with parag. n, §§ 29. 4. 146. 2, c2 ; for>ref. ^ see 
above. — i'^'^^ni^, for ^ see preceding w'ord ; i'^'H^n^ ^^ above. 

V. 19. •^ip'^ri^., § 139. 

V. 20. ^2n»'], 3 m. plur. K. fr. ri»'« — T*J9> seg. n. — ^BM, seg. n. 
iTjn, fem. adject, of ^n, fr. *>^n (v. 5 doubled^ ; for dag. forte § 12. 
2,' 4.— t|i:s>, Lex.— CiB'i3>'j, 3 fut. Piel fr. 5)12? (§ 32. 3, 4, c), § 80. 4, 
with Parad. — "^JB'i? as above. 

V. 21. S^nn-^i', fut. K. fr. R-ja.— W^SPiH (§ 125. 2.), fr. i*i|ti.— -Jj 
(fr. 53), § 19. 1, b. § 16. 1, 2, 3.— n^jrin, as ab., with the art., 
§ 29. 3.— ntonri, act. part. fem. K. fr. iD?a^ § 36. 1-4 ; for art, n 
and its punctuation §§ 155. 2. 29. 2. — IS*^©, fr. f^jto § 38.— fcro^^J) 
(quasi for On'^J'^Jai)), fr. n. 'j^^, and ^ pref. as ab., suff. Dn § 134. 4 ; 
also Parad. § 133. — "is, as above. — Cjas, Lex. 

V. 22. ^jwi, fut. Pi. fr. '^I'^a with Tconv. §§ 69. 61. 35. Ill, 1. 
21. 8, a.— iJa^J (for SJ3»i), inf. const. K. fr. n^wt (as ab.), §§ 54. 2. 
26. 2. 146. 2, c— *1*1B, 2 masc. imp. K. fr. nn& § 95. 1, with Par.— - 
*ia'i'i, fr. na'i, same form as the preceding word, ^ (for i) conj. see 
above.— I^ipsi, 2 masc. imp. K. fr. kJ^j («i?^)» § 37. 1, 2. § 38.— 
fi^ija??, see fi^a^ above ; pref. a § 29. 4.— a*j*;, fut* apoc. K. fr. na'j, 
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§ 96. 3, with a. § 35. II, 1, c— -fn^a, fir. fiMi as above, pref. a ex- 
cludes the article. 

V, 23. *^©''??n, § 139. 

V. 24. »rirj, see KjiPil above.— Jn;*!??), fr. X't?, with pref. lb as 
ab. ; for n^ suff. § 133, with Parad.— n^na, Lex.— iD^ni seg. n. ; for 
pref. 1 (^for •]) § 147. 1, 6.— itT^n (for ti^n) fr. n-^n as above ; for 1 
parag. ^ 134. 7 ; for dag. forte omitted in '^ § 9. 7. 

V. 25. n?n, fem. const, of ir^n, see above. — n?3nan, from rana 
with the article. 

V. 26. nfc?5, 1 pers. plur. fut. Kal, fr. nfe^, v. & gult. and rf'b, 
§§ 52. 3. 95. also § 63.— ttlfiji, Lex.— *i35b?a, fr. tsjs, seg. n. ; U. 
suff. § 133, with Parad.— iDMJanS, fr. ri^?3'n (§ 124. 2), Root rrtan ; 
suff. ^3.. as above ; for pref. ^ § 146. 1, 2, with b ; for dag. len. in 
ft § 12. 9. ft— 'nn^i.l, 3 plur. fut. K. fr. n^-j § 95. 1, with Parad. ; 
•} conj.— mia, const. (§ 127. 3, 5) fr. m'l fem. n. § 129, Feminine | 
for the omission of dag. len. in a and 3 § 12. 9, h, 10, a, 6. — Cjiyni, 
tii^P as above ; pref. a ; for *i § 147. 1, d. — TUanaa^, n^na as above. 
Si pref. excludes the art. as above ; ^ as above. — ^"^aa^, fr. Sa as 
above.— TDtfnn, act. part. K. fr. TD^n § 36. 1-3, with a; for rr § 29. 

2, also § 155. 2. 

V. 27. i?3b?a, i suff. § 133, with Par., ris as above.— iri», § 152. 

3, with § 153. — naftai ^laj, both nouns ; for pref. ^, above. — ^teri», aa 
above* 

V. 28. •5|*ia*jn, ver. 22.— bn), § 152. 1, 5. § 153.— ^«i>an *ia*5n *I1B, 
as above. — rtMai (for mcaai § 6. 4, 5), 2 masc. imp. K. fr. ttfaa ; 
for suff. n § 105. 1, 2. § 109. 1, with Note.— ^n^^^, 2 masc. imp. K. 
fr. nin (as above) with pref. 1. — Tia^a, as above ; for dag. len. § 12. 
9, b, — niD>ann, as above. 

V 29. rm, § 154. 1.— •'RW, 1 sing. pret. K. fr. ina v. ft §38. 
1, a.— sab, §§ 152. 5. 153.— ato-b3-rj», § 16. l, 2. — ^?St, act. part. 
K. § 36. 1, 3, a; for ? § 11. 1.— i?*;!! as above.— ia as above.— ^'^B, 
dag. len. omitted in & § 12. 9, b. — rnt (same as :^nt above), § 22. 2, 
a, 6.— n-jJin, 3 fut. K. fr. tiy^ (as above) § 95, Parad.— n5a»b (§ 19. 
1, a, 6), Vem. n. fr. ba» § 27. 1, 4, 5, 14. 

V; 30. "babl, "ba (Sa) as above, with *] and lb prefixes, as ab. — 
b1i\ act. part. K. as above. — p*!*^, seg. n. used as an adjec. — ^ait3» 
Lex.— n»?a, § 136. 2, a.— ^ymmn § 139. 
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